fessa 


Xhe  John  Knox  House  in  Edinburgh. 
When  he  died  Morember  24,  1572. 


imPRESemiaAN  BQART)^!^ 

g^^^PUBljCATlON^ 

SCHOcfvORK 


In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly, 

Announces  the  Approaching  Completion  of 


The  New  Hymnal 


By  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly  (■ 


Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America 


OF  this  work,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.D.,  Chairman,  says,  in  its 
Report,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly  (Minutes 
G.  A.,  1894,  page  80): 


"  The  Board,  acting  upon  the  recommendatlSn  of  former  Assemblies, 
is  still  laboriously  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  a  New  Hymnal.  The 
Committee.  aft.;r  diligent  Investigation  and  some  inspection  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  actually  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  is  satisfied  that 
the  work  is  progressing  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  and  with 
brilliant  promise.  The  active  agents  in  this  work  are  fully  equipped  for 
their  task  and  are  experts  in  the  subjects  of  hymnology.  They  have 
traversed  the  entire  field  with  minute  and  intelligent  care.  The  result 
will  probably  appear  and  the  Hymnal  be  published  within  the  next  year. 
The  fact  should  be  extensively  advertised  for  the  information  of  our 
congregations.” 


In  the  preparation  of  this  Hymnal,  old  hymns  and  tunes, 
rendered  sacred  by  the  precious  associations  of  long  use  by  the 
people  of  God,  are  happily  combined,  in  such  an  arrangement 
as  will  admit  of  alternative  use,  with  the  choicest  new  hymns 
and  the  best  modern  music,  such  as,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  have  been  found  helpful  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary 
and  expressive  of  true  devotional  feeling.  Original  tunes  of 
merit  will  add  a  fresh  element  of  value ;  and.  in  all  respects,  it  is 
believed  that  this  book  will  be  more  serviceable  and  more  desira¬ 
ble  than  any  like  publication  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  work  has  been  practically  finished,  excepting  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  material  for  the  press.  The  necessity  of  perfect 
accuracy  in  all  details  of  type-setting,  proof- reading,  electrotyp¬ 
ing,  etc.,  involves  slow  and  careful  work  ;  but  all  possible  expe¬ 
dition  is  being  used  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  book  will,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  be  published  and  for  sale  during  the  year  1895.  It 
will  be  issued  in  various  sizes,  and  at  prices  which  should  in 
themselves  render  the  book  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
diligently  endeavoring  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  great  Church 
of  which  it  is  the  agent  and  representative,  the  Board  feels  justi¬ 
fied  in  asking  that  all  of  our  churches  contemplating  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  hymn  and  tune-book  shall  defer  action  until  the 
proposed  Hymnal  be  issued. 

ROBERT  N.  WILLSON 

B.  R.  CRAVEN.  5ecreUry  PresMent  of  the  Bo«rd 

J.  R.  MILLER,  Editorial  Superiatendent 
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BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX. 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS.  TO  AID  THE  STUDENT. 
SCHOLAR.  CI.ERGYMAN,  LAWYER  PHY¬ 
SICIAN,  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACH¬ 
ER.  AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF 
BOOKS. 

Send  for  Deecripltot  Ctrevlar». 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Orawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Higher  Criticism 

of  the  Bihle];Explained 

and  every  seeming  inaccuiacy  actnanUd  tor  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  most  ri^d  critic  wno  will  but  read  hon¬ 
estly  and  with  unprejudiced  mind. 

FB£E  LITERATURE 

in  regard  to  the  ai  ove  sent  on  receipt  of  2c.  nostage  by 
The  Swedenborg  Publishing  Assocl^on, 

Germantown,  Pa. 


The  Evans:elist  to  its  Raders. 


A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

Do  PastorSf  Elders  or  Deacontt 
want  to  know 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
tho  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  newest  and  best  hjmn-books, 
their  character  and  cost;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading;  Communion  seta- 
of  solid  silver  or  plated- ware,  cost,  new  de¬ 
signs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  its  coot,  keeping,  etc.  ;  the  latest 
books  on  religious  topics,  their  character,  or 
cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ;  stained  glass- 
windows;  memorial  tablets;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading  desks,  reading- lights,  pulpit  furniture, 
carpets,  cushions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos, 
organs,  great  or  small,  or  anything  else  of 
use  in  or  about  the  church?  ]f  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist,  and  information  will  be 
given  you  promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best- 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  howotber  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church- 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services- 
and  to  give  thorn  proper  publicity,  etc.?  The- 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Orf/an  ist  or  Choir  Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun- 
taiies,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scripture- 
sentences,  or  selections  from  any  oratorios  ;  of 
new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the- 
musicul  service?  If  so,  have  him  write  to  The- 
Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Superin^ 
ten  dent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday-school  work, seats,  black-boards,  maps, 
charts,  texts,  song- books,  cards,  cantatas, 
lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  libra¬ 
ries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library 
cards,  librarians’  lecords,  superintendents'^ 
records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work  ?* 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Youuff  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids- 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to- 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to- 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its'  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to- 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical. 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist^ 

'  33  Union  Stfuare,  Hew  York  City- 
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TWO  TIME-BOOKS. 

The  Ethics  of  Literary  Art. 

By  naurice  Thompson. 

Cloth,  Kilt  «c1k*<*>  Si.oo. 

“A  vifcnrons  ard  uiiansveratile  protest  aKsinst  the  de- 
moraltzlng  critical  theories  which  are  transforming  mod¬ 
em  romance  into  a  school  tor  the  promotion  of  sensual¬ 
ity.”— iV  r.  Independent. 

Wealth  and  Moral  Law. 

By  Pres.  E.  B.  Andrews,  LL.D. 

Cloth,  Si.oot  paper,  50  cente. 

“A  first-rate  book.  Admirably  presents  the  resnlts  of 
political  economy  in  a  few  popular  lectures.”— yale 
Rerie^r.  _ 

Hartford  Seminary  Press, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Cheapest  Bookstore! 

IN  '\7\rOZl.XjX>. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Bmt  Behclioii  frii  Mliste'  Frices 


The  Burlington  Plan  of 
Church  Work. 

A  pamphlet  giving  specific  details  regarding  organized 
church  work  according  to  what  is  known  as  the  “Bur¬ 
lington  Plan”  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  covers  District  Visiting, 
Sunday  Evening  Service  Club,  Mid-week  Meetings,  etc. 
It  will  he  useful  to  any  church  planning  for  more  aggres¬ 
sive  work.  Address 

Rev.  F.  F.  LEWIS,  Burlington,  Vt. 


HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  oil  application. 

BOOKS,  BOOKLETS,  CARDS,  MUSIC,  Ac. 

AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 
WILBt'lt  B.  HETCHAH.  Pililhlifr.  t  fosyr  I'Bits.  K.  Y. 


A  lilTHiB  HOHB  MISSIONARY  WORK 

amonv  your  frlende  and  neighborg  would  be  toteU  them  of 
our  offer  of  The  EvangeiUet  for  three  monthe  to  new  »ub- 
scrfbera  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  influenee  extended,  this  is  ar  easy 
"'word  in  season"  to  say.  May  tee  not  ash  your  help  so  fori 


Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  desiie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPEC/AL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

M  door  West  of  Citv  Hall  Park.  A'EIF  YitHK. 


The  Sea-Robbers 
Of  New  York .  . 


THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY 


A  thrilling  narrative,  by  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  HOWARD  PYLE,  recounting  the 
adventures  of  “the  Red  Sea  trade”  pirates  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  period  of  New  York’s  history,  is  in 


Harper’s  Magazine 

For  NOVEMBER 


Ready  October  23 


Piiblithtd  by  HARPER  A  BROTHERS.  New  York 


FOR  NOVEMBER. 


The  Glaciers  of  Greenland.  (Illustrated.)  By  Prof. 
Amqblo  Hblprin. 

An  account  of  the  scene  of  Peary’s  Explorations  and 
the  destination  of  the  ill-starred  Miranda  Expedition. 

Preparation  for  College  by  English  High  Schools. 
By  JoBN  F.  Caskt. 

Sets  forth  the  principles  of  the  modem  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  tells  what  bovs  who  have  entered  college  with¬ 
out  Greek  are  accomplishing. 

Unsolved  Problems  ot  Relence.  By  the  Marquis  or 
Baijbburt. 

Inaugural  addre-a  of  the  ex-Premier  of  England  as 
President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  Ilf  Science. 

The  Cobra  and  Other  Morpents.  (Illustrated.)  By 
G.  R.  O’Rkillt. 

A  liver  of  snakes  tells  about  their  ways  and  corrects 
several  popular  errors. 

The  Hioux  Mythology.  By  Dr.  Charlks  A.  Eastman. 
An  educated  Sioux  on  the  beliefs  of  bis  people. 
OTHER  ARTICLES: 

AiiOOHOii  AND  Happinrss;  Manual,  Trainino;  The 
Swiss  Watch  Schooir  (11  ustrated);  Rkdonda  and 
ITS  Phosphates;  Somr  Analooiks  and  Homolooixs; 
Trk  Crkmistrt  or  Clbanino;  Phiubkht  Commbr- 
son:  “Thb  Kino's  Naturalist”;  sketch  or  Sears 
Cook  Walker  (with  portrait). 

Editor’s  Table;  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Mis¬ 
cellany;  Notes. 


S0  cents  a  number ;  $8.00  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  Poi'LTNEY  Bigelow  has  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
The  Cossack  as  Cowboy,  Soldier,  and  Citizen,  illustrated 
from  drawings  made  in  Russia  by  Mr.  Frederic  Remington. 


There  are  Five  Short  Stories,  and  Many  Other  Attractions 


"THE  BEST  OF  CHILDREN'S  MAGAZINES,”— AND  NOW  THE  ONLY  ONE. 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

The  November  Number. 

The  greatest  year  St.  Nicholas  has  ever  had  is  just  closing.  “The 
best  of  children’s  magazines”  is  now  the  only  high-class  monthly  for 
young  folks  published  in  America.  It  is  without  a  rival. 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  famous  “Jungle  Stories,” 


written  especially  for  St.  Nicholas,  were  a  great  feature  of  1894, 
and  it  will  be  pleasant  new's  that  Mr.  Kipling  will  continue  them  wyW 
in  the  coming  volume,  which  begins  with  the  oeautifiil  November 
issue  now  ready  everywhere. 

While  their  elders  are  reading  Prof.  Sloane’s  Life  of  \  / 

Napoleon  in  The  Century,  boys  and  girls  will  be 
enjoying  a  story  life  of  the  same  great  hero,  told  by  By  W/ 

ElbriaKe  S.  Brooks,  and  superbly  illustrated. 

“A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire  ”  ''M 

is  the  title,  and  its  hero  renders  a  service  to  Napoleon,  j  (  j  I 

becomes  one  of  his  pages,  and  finally  an  aide.  He  is  |  t  j 

with  him  at  the  most  critical  times  of  his  life — at  the  .  /A  t  j  *  jjlj  ' 

departure  for  Elba,  and  at  Waterloo.  The  story  glows 

with  pageantry,  and  is  a  truthful  account,  verified  by  A(]/  Vj  w 

thelatestinformation,ofthelifeof“themanofdestiny.”  )}^  .SsJS 

“A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire”  begins  in  November.  D 

**  Tile  Quadruped  of  North  America,**  entertaining  and  up-to- 
date  chapters  on  animals,  will  be  contributed  during  the  year  ^  the  well-known 
naturalist  Prof.  W.  T.  Homadav,  and  Theoilore  Roosevelt  will 
write  a  series  to  be  called  “  Hero>Tmes  from  American  Historj’,** 
recounting  famous  deeds  of  heroism  which  young  people  ought  to  know  more 
abouL  The  series  on  “  Historic  Dwarfii  **  will  be  continued,  and  Prof. 
Brailder  Matthews  will  include  in  his  entertaining  papers  on  “The 
Great  American  Authors  **  accounts  of  the  lives  of  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Poe,  and  Lowell. 

Five  Serial  Stories 

are  among  the  features :  one  called  “  Chris  and  the  'Wonderful  Lamp** 
recounts  the  marvelous  adventures  of  a  modern  boy  who  became  the  accidental 
purchaser  of  Aladdin’s  lamp.  A  delightful  story  of  college  girls,  “  The  Tliree 
Freshmen,**  will  appeal  to  every  mrl;  and  “Teddy  and  Carrots,** 

iames  Otis’s  serial  of  newsboy  life,  will  be  read  by  every  Ixiy.  A  serial  story 
y  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor  is  to  appear. 

**  West  Point**  will  receive  attention  from  Lieut.  Putnam,  and  Life  on  a 
Man-of- War  will  be  described  by  Ensign  Ellicott,  of  the  flag-ship  “Chicago.  ” 
Stories  of  Famous  Horses  in  history  and  mythology  —  Bucephuns, 
Napoleon’s  and  Sheridan’s  horses,  etc. — will  m  told.  City  Fire  I>epart> 
ments  will  be  treated,  and  The  Boys*  Brijjrade.  More  of  Palmer  Cox’s 
famous  “  Brownies  **  are  promised.  A- 

No  home  where  there  are  children  should  be 
without  the  influence  of  St,  Nicholas. 

Begin  to  take  it  with  November.  This  number  is  on  every  news-stand ;  price, 
35  cents.  A  year’s  subscription  costs  $3.00.  All  dealers,  or  the  publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 
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Yon  Would  Buy  o  Set 

Of  these  SOUVENIR  SPOONS,  but  you 
think  there  must  be  some  catch  on  account 
of  the  small  sum  asked  for  them.  It  is  a 
genuine  offer  and  we  do  this  to  dispose 
of  them  quickly. 

Remeinber  we  Reftmd  your  Money 

IF^YOU  FIND  THEY  ARE  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED. 

YOU  KNOW  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WOULD  NOT 
BE  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  PAPER 
IF  IT  WAS  NOT  GENUINE.  ORDER  TO-DAY. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  A  SET  OR  MORE 
ATIONCE  AS  THOUSANDS  WILL  AVAIL  THEM¬ 
SELVES  OF  THIS  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 


‘First  Gome  First  Served’ 


How  are  we  able  to  do  it? 

nieae  Spoons  were  made  op  especially  (Dr  the  World’s  Fair  trade,  by 

TftE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Limited. 

and  were  left  on  their  hands.  In  order  to  dispose  of  them  Quickly,  we  make  this  unheard 
of  offer.  SIX  SOCTENIK  SPOONS,  after  dinner  coffee  sin,  HEAVY  COIN  SILVER 
PLATED,  with  GOU>  PLATED  BOWLS,  each  spoon  representing  a  different  build¬ 
ing  of  the  World’s  Fair.  The  handles  are  finely  chased,  showing  head  of  Columbus, 
and  dates  149X  - 1893  and  wording  "World’s  Fair  City.”  They  are  genuine  works  of 
art,  mairing  one  of  the  finest  souvenir  collections  ever  produced.  Sold  during  the  Fair 
Car  $9.00 ;  we  now  offer  the  balance  of  this  stock  at  ONLY  99  CENTS.  Sent  in  elegant 
plush  lined  case,  properly  packed,  and  express  prepaid  to  any  address.  Send  Postal  Note 
or  Currency.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  If  goods  are  not  as  represented. 

LEONARD  NUNUFACTURINC  CO., 

Sale  Ageats,  Dept.  A  878,  90  Adaaas  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Whatths  “Christian  at  Work”  of  New  York  has  to  say  in  their  issue  of  March  22, 1894. 

"These  Spoons  have  been  submitted  to  ue,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  ser  su 
them  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  to  receive  such  dainty  and  useful  souvenirs  of  the  World’s 
Fair  as  these  Spoons  are.  The  Leonard  Manufacturing  Company  will  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  nnnatlon  return  the  money  sent  In  payment  if  the  Spoons  fall  to  give  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  ballave,  however,  that  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  todoao.” 


HOW  the  Electropoise  cures 

without  medicine,  and 

WHY  it  often  cures  cases  that 

other  remedies  fail  to  reach 

is  fully  explained  in  a  descrip¬ 
tive  book  that  we  will  be  pleased 
to  mail  you. '  The  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Justice  Jackson  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Prof.  Totten  of  Yale 
College,  Dr.  DePuy ,  Asst-  Edit¬ 
or  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate, 
Col.  Thos  M.  Holt,  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  a  host  of 
others  is  offered  to  prove  the 
instrument’s  curative  powers. 

Electroubration  Company, 

1122  Broadway,  ....  New  York. 

The  No. 

*6  * 

Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 

A  Development— not  an  Experiment. 

Many  Notable  Improvements 

skillfully  Incorporated  Into  the  essential  tea. 
turea  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  for 
which  the  Remington  Is  famous. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Wycoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 

WKDDING 

INVIXAXIOXS, 


C0RR£C:T  in  STIHLR. 


DEMPSKir  & 

CARROI^Ia, 

Art  Stattonera, 


.CCMTHAL  DRArr  ROUND  WIM  BURNER.  ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS.  HEI6HT,3FEET,  DIA.OF  DRUM 

8AinohesiWei6w,50 POUNDS.  One  gallon  kerosene  lasts  U  hours,  the  Laundry  and 

Ibacr  5oAPS,  ”DOaAXINt”AND'7RODJCSKA"10lLET  ARTICLES,  If  BOUGHT  AT  RETAIL  WOULD 

'  Box  AND  WATER  ON  THIRTY  MYVTRIALt  IP  SAnSFAaORY  YOU  CAN  REMIT  $10.00 


Iffevnu  SEND  box  M«  tatA^R^ 

F  N0n;N0L»  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORtCR. 
8se  CawgtUit  Oetohtr  4tM  and  Ittk, 


IhcliMiKiil  ScMF/\rs.6- 


1JP910N  SQUARB, 
N£W  YORK. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Thb  EYAMaKuar  Is  published  in  a  shape  con* 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

With  the  attention  of  almost  the  whole  world 
fixed  on  New  York,  it  needs  no  apology  that  our 
"horizon”  for  the  time  being  extends  hut  little 
beyond  this  city.  It  is  no  merely  local  issue 
that  occupies  our  minds  during  these  weeks 
that  precede  election,  no  question  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  party  or  that,  this  candidate  or 
another.  The  question  is  of  common  honesty, 
common  decency  in  a  city  which  in  its  moral 
standards  and  its  political  methods  more  or 
less  affects  the  morals  and  methods  of  the 
entire  country;  but  it  is  more  than  this. 
We  are  not  simply  asking.  Shall  the  majority 
rule,  or  shall  an  unscrupulous  minority  re¬ 
main  in  the  ascendant  by  means  of  fraud, 
force,  and  corruption?  Shall  the  laws  of  this 
city  be  sacredly  executed,  or  shall  they  be 
impudently  trampled  upon?  But,  rather.  Will 
the  better  class  of  citizens  do  their  common 
duty  as  citizens?  Will  they  exercise  the  obvi¬ 
ous  functions  that  belong  to  patriotism  ? 


These  functions  and  duties  are  by  no  means 
discharged  by  him  who  merely  deposits  his 
vote  when  the  time  comes  for  voting,  though 
if  all  men  of  the  better  class  had  religiously 
performed  that  duty  in  years  past,  we  should 
hot  have  come  to  our  present  evil  case.  The 
citizen’s  duty  is  not  done  while  any 
other  citizen  is  likely  to  be  debarred  by  force 
or  fraud  from  the  discharge  of  bis  civic  duty, 
nor  while  any  large  number  of  citizens  are 
left  through  ignorance  to  become  tbe  tools  of 
unscrupulous  politicians.  These  are  principles 
of  universal  application,  but  they  are  especially 
urgent  now,  when  through  their  long  neglect 
the  condition  of  our  city  is  what  it  is. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  Christian  man 
can  remain  indifferent  to  these  duties  at  the 
present  time.  The  pulpits  of  this  city  are 
ringing  with  the  call  to  men  to  take  a  zealous 
part  in  the  conflict  that  is  upon  us,  and  this  is 
right.  For  the  present  issues  are  in  no  slight¬ 
est  sense  political,  bmt  moral.  There  is  no 
man  capable  of  reading  the  newspapers  who 
does  not  know  that  the  government  of  New 
York  is  honeycombed  with  corruption,  that 
those  who  are  set  as  guardians  of  tbe  public 
weal  have  proved  shamefully  false  to  their 
trust ;  but  comparatively  few  of  those  who 
read,  few  even  of  the  small  minority  who 
think,  have  placed  the  responsibility  of  this 
treachery  to  duty  where  it  really  belongs. 
Not  tbe  police  force,  not  the  police  commis¬ 
sioners,  not  the  Mayor,  even,  is  ultimately 
tbe  sinner  in  this  matter.  It  is  the  great  body 
of  Christian  people  who  are  to  blame ;  the 
thousands  who  believe  and  know  they  are 
their  brother’s  keeper,  who  have  been  taught 
and  are  convinced  that  they  are  in  this  world 
to  live  lives,  not  of  selflshness,  but  of  service, 
to  be  the  salt  of  society,  the  light  of  the 
world ;  it  is  they— it  is  we — at  whose  door  lies 
the  guilt  of  the  monstrous  evils  that  now 
afflict  this  city.  And  therefore  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  do  well  who  call  upon  their  peo¬ 
ple  to  awake  and  bestir  themselves  in  the 
struggle  that  is  before  us. 

Happily  there  are  many  awakening  and  an¬ 
swering  to  the  call.  The  Good  Government 
Clubs  and  other  similar  organizations  are 
composed  of  men  who  purpose  not  only  to 
vote,  but  to  see  that  all  may  vote  who  have 
the  right,  and  that  no  votes  shall  be  counted 
but  such  as  have  been  legally  deposited. 
More  than  this,  they  purpose  so  to  enlighten 
their  neighbors  that  they  shall  vote  intelli¬ 
gently  and  conscientiously.  This  at  least  is 
the  purpose ;  it  is  not  yet  as  thoroughly  car¬ 
ried  out  as  it  might  be.  There  Is  room  for  a 
great  campaign  of  education,  not  only  as  to 
the  moral  issues  involved,  hut  as  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  individual  in  tbe  matter  of 
voting.  How  little  the  present  question  is  one 
of  politics  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  the  best  men  in  both  parties  have  united 


upon  one  set  of  candidates,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  influential  organs  of  the  Romish 
Church  are  ranging  themselves  under  tbe  same 
banner.  Tbe  Catholic  News  vigorously  com¬ 
bats  the  claim  that  Tammany  Hall  is  entitled 
to  the  support  of  Catholics  as  such,  and  calls 
upon  all  good  citizens  of  that  communion  to 
recognize  their  duty  to  wipe  out  tbe  corrup¬ 
tion  which  now  dingraces  our  city.  And  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ireland  spoke  out  nobly  last  Monday 
evening  calling  upon  the  Medal  of  Honor 
Legion  to  "banish  from  tbe  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  life  of  the  ceuntry  all  strife  of  race  and 
creed,”  bidding  them,  to  "Allow  but  the  one 
test— Americanism — loyalty  to  tbe  public  weal 
...  at  the  polls.  ” 

In  tbe  campaign  for  education  there  is  a 
place  for  woman’s  work,  and  the  women  of 
New  York  have  responded  with  commendable 
eagerness  to  the  call  wbich  has  been  made 
upon  them.  Therb  are  now  three  organiza¬ 
tion  of  women  engaged  in  this  duty :  those 
who  are  ranged  with  anti-Tammany  Demo¬ 
crats,  those  whose  principles  are  Republican, 
and  the  non-patisan  body  recently  called  to¬ 
gether  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  and  a 
number  of  other  women  prominent  in  society 
and  in  good  works.  This  last  body  purposes 
to  work  by  methods  especially  and  distinctively 
personal.  Though,  of  necessity,  they  have 
held  several  large  public  meetings,  the  method 
to  be  followed  is  that  of  small  gatherings  of 
women,  especially  in  the  East  Side  and  down¬ 
town  districts,  who  are  to  be  educated  as  to 
the  real  issues  and  roused  to  use  their  personal 
influence  with  their  fathers,  brothers,  and 
husbands.  The  'Qrst  of  these  smaller  gather¬ 
ings  was  held .  on  Monday  evening  and  ably 
addressed  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Parkhurst  and  others. 

This  method  of  working  appears  to  promise 
much  good  beyond  tbe  immediate  occasion, 
and  it  offers  a  fleld  of  usefulness  of  which 
intelligent  women  who  would  not  care  to 
work*  in  a  more  public  way  will  do  well  to 
avail  themselves.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
the  average  working-man  to  say  that  tbe 
average  working-woman  is  more  thoughtful 
than  he.  Even  among  the  leisured  classes 
men  are  prone  to  let  their  women  do  their 
thinking  for  them — in  matters  of  religion,  for 
example — and  it  is  very  certain  that  as  things 
now  are,  the  working-woman  has  more  time 
for  thinking  than  her  husband  and  brother 
have.  For  one  thing,  she  has  not  the  saloon 
as  a  resort  for  her  leisure  hours ;  and  many  of 
the  occupations  of  women  are  snob  as  employ 
only  the  hands,  leaving  the  thoughts  free — the 
hand  labor,  unlike  that  of  men,  being  not  so 
arduous  as  to  dull  the  power  of  thought. 
This  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  work¬ 
ing  girls’  clubs  and  similar  associations. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  to  the  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  society  that  working-women  shall  be 
aroused  to  an  intereet  in  civic  affairs,  weH 
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grounded  in  essential  principles  and  led  to  I 
use  their  influence  and  share  their  light  with 
the  men  of  their  own  families.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  our  werking-women  are  young, 
under  thirty.  Their  minds,  however  unde¬ 
veloped  and  uninformed,  are  still  alert  and 
capable  of  receiving  impressions  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Not  all  of  these  women  are  well  dis¬ 
posed  ;  many  of  them,  if  they  had  the 
suffrage,  would  undoubtedly  vote  wrong,  but 
in  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  they  would 
do  so  from  ignorance  rather  than  perversity. 
And  the  present  educational  course  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  intelligent  women  of  the  city,  if 
taken  up  by  a  sufficient  number  of  them, 
might  have  an  influence  for  good  which  would 
reach  far  beyond  the  coming  election  day. 

That  is  a  striking  tragedy  which  is  going  on 
at  Livadia,  the  more  impressive  from  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  the  vast  power  of  those  who  are  the 
principal  actors  in  it.  The  autocrat  of  half 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  as  powerless  as  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects  to  keep  at  bay  the  in¬ 
sidious  and  painful  disease  that  is  devouring 
him.  And  while  prayers  are  being  offered  for 
hie  recovery  in  cathedral  and  church  and 
mosque  by  Orthodox  and  Catholic  and  even  by 
Moslems,  the  Czarina  lies  prostrate  from 
fatigue  and  anguish  of  heart,  and  the  people 
turn  in  dismay  from  one  to  another  of  the 
eons  of  their  Emperor,  not  knowing  who  is  to 
be  their  next  ruler.  And  meanwhile  the  flying 
train  is  bringing  from  Germany  the  princess 
who  is  espoused  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  and  no  one  knows  whether  she  will  reach 
that  death  bed  in  time  for  a  hasty  marriage 
before  the  Czar  yields  up  the  last  breath,  or 
whether,  indeed,  her  imperial  bridegroom  will 
not  turn  away  both  from  bis  empire  and  his 
princely  bride,  for  love  of  a  woman  of  alien 
race  and  faith— of  the  race  and  faith  most 
despised  in  Russia,  that  of  Israel.  This  question 
will  perhaps  be  decided  before  this  paper  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers,  but  the  tragic  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  present  moment  has  not 
often  been  equalled  in  a  history  which,  after 
all,  is  one  long  tragedy,  that  of  the  emperors 
of  Russia.  _ 

Meanwhile  not  Russia  only,  but  all  Europe, 
waits  in  breathless  suspense  for  the  next  act 
in  the  drama.  Will  the  death  of  Alexander 
II.  mean  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe?  It  is  well  known  that  the  Czarewitch 
is  of  warlike  disposition ;  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  the  enthusiastic,  interest  in  the 
Czar’s  health  and  welfare  manifested  of  late 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  some  other 
oause  than  personal  affection.  The  loyalty  of 
France  to  Russia  is  as  yet  undisturbed,  and 
France  is  more  nearly  equipped  and  ready  for 
war  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  With  Eastern  events  for  a  pretext,  and 
the  need  of  deflning  a  policy  to  urge  on>  the 
successor  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  death  of  the  Czar  will 
not  set  the  armies  of  Europe  in  motion.  And 
with  those  armies  trained  and  disciplined  as 
some  of  them  are,  to  the  highest  perfection, 
with  arms  and  munitions  of  war  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  in  deadly  efficiency,  the  next  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  come  when  it  may,  will  be  some¬ 
thing  the  like  of  which  history  has  not  yet 
known.  _  _ 

There  are  still  rumors  of  peace  in  the  far 
Elast,  rumors  flatly  contradicted  at  the 
Chinese  embassies,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less 
persistent.  The  evacuation  of  Korea  by  China 
and  the  payment  by  that  country  of  a  war 
indemnity,  appears  to  be  Japan’s  ultimatum  ; 
but  with  winter  coming  in,  bringing  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  and  time  for  a  strengthening 
of  forces,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  China 
will  at  oBoe  accede  to  such  terms. 


TAMMANY  HALL  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

By  Bev.  Theodors  I>.  Onyler. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  are  now  turned 
towards  the  city  of  New  York.  For  many 
mtmths  revelations  of  civic  corruption  and 
knavery  have  sent  their  effluvia  over  the  land 
and  even  into  foreign  lands.  The  fairest  men 
in  all  parties  have  admitted  that  the  charges 
against  Tammany  Hall  have  been  abundantly 
proved;  even  the  non  partisan  religious  press 
have  joined  in  applauding  the  heroic  flgbt 
made  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  against  the  Tammany 
“tiger.”  But  now,  when  the  real  tug  of  war 
is  to  be  carried  to  the  ballot  box,  will  those 
who  have  applauded  Dr.  Parkhurst  stand  by 
hint  f 

Tammany  in  its  panic  makes  a  piteous 
appeal  for  partisan  support  as  a  representative 
of  “  Democratic  principles” ;  and  yet  everybody 
knows  that  Tammany  has  never  hesitated  to 
assassinate  at  the  ballot  box  more  than  one 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  who  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  disloyal  to  its  selfish  inter¬ 
ests.  Tammany  is  as  treacherous  as  it  is 
wicked  ;  its  professions  of  “  pure  Democracy” 
have  often  been  only  a  cloak  to  conceal  its 
rapacity  and  corruption. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  power,  it  is  now 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  control  of 
the  Siaie,  and  to  intrench  itself  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  mansion  and  in  the  legislature.  Tam¬ 
many  bad  complete  control  of  the  convention 
at  Saratoga ;  and  it  was  at  their  bidding  and 
that  of  the  “  Brooklyn  Boss”  that  such  men  as 
ex -Secretary  Fairchild  and  the  brave  Edward 
M.  Shepard  (who  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
sending  McKane  to  prison)  were  hissed  and 
hooted  from  the  convention.  Tammany  was 
the  chief  agent  in  nominating  the  candidate 
for  Governor.  If  any  one  doubts  his  position, 
let  him  only  look  at  the  campaign  banners 
now  hoisted  across  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  read  thereon  this  inscription : 

TAMMANY  HALL  NOMINATIONS : 

For  Governor, 

DAVID  B.  HILL 

This  is  not  a  new  name  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire  State.  Not  many  years  Ago  he  made 
himself  the  champion  of  the  liquor  sellers,  and 
he  expects  now  to  be  supported  in  nearly  every 
dram  shop  and  every  haunt  of  temptation  in 
the  State.  Only  a  year  ago  he  went  through 
this  State  advocating  the  election  of  a  man  to 
the  judicial  bench  who  was  repudiated  by 
honest  citizens  of  both  parties,  and  who  was 
buried  up  under  an  avalanche  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  majority !  Mr.  Hill  now 
says  that  to  revive  bis  conduct  of  last  year  is 
an  attempt  to  use  “  burnt  powder.  ”  A  criminal 
act  is  powder  that  never  loses  its  exjitosive  qual¬ 
ities.  The  very  dexterity  with  which  David 
B.  Hill  has  managed  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  face  of  all  his  many  misdeeds  only  proves 
that  he  is  to-day  the  most  dangerous  public 
man  in  America. 

At  the  present  moment  when  the  public  in¬ 
dignation  is  kindled  against  the  usurpations 
and  wickedness  of  the  Tammany  oligarchy, 
he  seeks  to  raise  the  new  issue  of  “religious 
freedom !”  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  all 
his  three  competitors  for  the  gubernatorial 
chair  are  as  sincerely  in  favor  of  “freedom  of 
worship”  as  he  possibly  can  be.  That  “pow¬ 
der”  is  too  wet  to  ignite  at  all.  He  claims  that 
the  other  great  issue  this  fall  is  the  “appor¬ 
tionment  scheme”  presented  by  the  late  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention.  He  also  knows  that 
this  is  presented  on  its  own  merits— or  demer¬ 
its— and  may  be  condemned  by  those  who  dis¬ 
approve  it,  without.giving  him  their  suffrages. 
Mr.  Hill’s  appeal  is  for  partisan  support ;  and 
yet  while  he  shouts  lustily  “I  am  a  Demo¬ 
crat,”  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  done  more  to 
thwart  and  oppose  the  present  Democratic 


national  administration  than  any  man  in  the 
halls  of  Congress !  The  like  of  this  supremely 
selfish  aspirant  for  power  has  never  appeared 
in  the  civil  life  of  America. 

The  conflict  this  fall  is  not  to  be  clouded 
with  any  false  pretexts  or  false  issues.  It  is  a 
conflict  that  rises  above  all  honest  partisan 
differences.  It  is  a  conflict  to  deliver  New 
York  from  Tammany  Hail  and  its  allies  all  over 
this  State.  Some  of  its  allies  are  in  Troy, 
where  such  a  scene  of  bloody  violence  occurred 
last  fall.  Some  of  them  are  in  Buffalo,  seek¬ 
ing  there  to  reenact  Tammany  on  a  smaller 
scale.  One  of  these  allies  was  on  Coney  Island 
last  year,  and  is  now  in  a  prison  cell.  The 
popular  uprising  this  fall  is  an  uprising  of  the 
public  conscience  among  good  citizens  of  all 
parties,  all  creeds,  and  all  colors. 

If  any  Democratic  reader  of  this  article 
waxes  indignant  at  its  appearance  in  a  relig¬ 
ious  journal,  let  me  remind  him  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  overrides  all  mere  partisan  names  , 
and  he  cannot  render  a  better  service  to  his 
party  or  to  the  commonwealth  than  by  bis 
honest  effort  to  rid  the  honorable  name  of 
Democt'acy  from  any  taint  ef  fellowship  with 
a  tyrannical  oligarchy  whose  hands  have  been 
held  up  to  public  view  as  crimsoned  with  ail 
manner  of  iniquities.  For  one,  I  have  refused, 
more  than  once,  to  vote  for  a  candidate  la¬ 
belled  “Republican”  when  I  honestly  believed 
him  to  be  utterly  unworthy.  True  Christian 
citizenship  obeys  a  higher  law  than  the  crack 
of  a  party- whip,  or  the  cunning  pleas  of  bad 
men  who  steal  an  honorable  names  to  cloak 
their  corruption. 

LANE  SEMINARY. 

The  year  has  opened  auspiciously,  with 
twenty-six  students  on  the  ground  and  several 
more  to  follow — a  larger  number  than  last 
year  or  the  year  before,  and  nearly  equal  to 
the  roll  of  189 1 -’92.  The  spirit  and  devotion 
of  the  students  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  everything  seems  to  promise  a  year  of 
such  success  as  appeared  a  few  months  ago  to 
be  quite  unattainable. 

Dr.  Chambers  of  New  York  is  now  giving 
an  admirable  course  of  lectures,  eighteen  in 
number,  one  each  day,  on  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  His  presentation  of  the  subject  is  very 
scholarly  and  forcible,  and  the  discussion  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  students 
and  to  those  alumni  in  the  neighborhood  who 
have  attended  the  course.  In  such  a  time  as 
this,  when  Lane  is  too  much  ignored,  the  full 
and  thorough  elucidation  of  a  code,  so  divine 
in  its  origin  and  so  unparalleled  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  best  legislation  of  mankind,  might 
well  be  secured  in  every  Seminary  of  our 
Church.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Chambers 
will  ultimately  put  these  lectures  into  print, 
and  such  a  consummation  of  his  prolonged 
labors  in  this  line  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio,  at  its  recent  session  in 
Columbus,  adopted  unanimously  the  following 
paper  in  regard  to  the  Seminary  : 

“Your  Committee  of  Examiners  to  Lane 
Seminary  would  report  that  we  listened  to 
the  oral  examinations  and  examined  the 
papers  placed  in  our  hands.  We  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  our  satisfaction  at  the  good  work  done 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Seminary  found  itself  last  year.  The  method 
of  instruction  was,  in  a  measure,  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  the 
results  were  more  satisfactory  than  we  could 
have  expected.  With  regard  to  the  regular 
instruction  of  the  Seminary,  we  need  not  speak 
particularly ;  sufficient  to  say  that  it  yfas  of  a 
high  order.  We  believe  that  the  clouds  which 
have  hovered  over  this  honored  Seminary  are 
about  to  lift,  and  that  with  the  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  the  Church  at 
large,  this  institution  which  God  has  honored 
in  the  past  will  enter  on  a  new  era  of  pros¬ 
perity.*^  E.  D.  M. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  VALUE  OF  THE  NOTE  OF 
DESPAIR. 

By  Thomaa  C.  Hall,  ChieaRo. 

No  one  enters  the  house  of  mourning  often 
without  occasionally  staggering  before  the 
blow  that  has  caused  such  gloom  and  dark¬ 
ness.  There  is  some  sorrow  so  simply  over¬ 
whelming  that  often  the  profoundest  faith  is 
not  surprised  to  hear  amidst  the  darkness  the 
note  of  despair.  There  are  shadows  that  come 
over  life  so  profound  and  so  dark  that  not  ev^h 
the  starlight  is  left  amidst  the  blackness  that 
can  be  felt.  The  religious  teacher  is  dumb, 
and  faith  stands  mute  and  bowed,  listening  to 
the  voice  that  knows  no  hope.  The  temptation 
is  sometimes  startlingly  strong  to  lose  patience 
through  our  very  impotence.  Sometimes  we 
are  tempted  to  condemn  those  who  thus  give 
way,  and  to  treat  as  something  irreligious  and 
blasphemous  the  wail  that  is  forced  from  suf¬ 
fering  lips.  But  surely  any  such  inclination 
should  give  way  before  a  profounder  study  of 
the  religious  experiences  of  the  ages.  There 
is  no  religious  literature  whose  hope  and  faith 
does  not  stand  out  clearer  and  brighter  be¬ 
cause  of  a  background  of  sorrow,  and  often  of 
despair.  In  the  Psalms  this  note  is  familiar  to 
all;  “The  grave  cannot  praise  Thee!"  There 
is  sorrow  of  a  spirit  profoundly  moved  by  the 
injustice  and  unrighteousness  of  the  world, 
and  by  the  loss  of  those  things  upon  which  the 
soul  had  learnt  to  lean.  The  cry  of  the  exile, 
the  sorrow  of  the  religious  teacher  banished 
from  temple  and  home,  the  despondency  of  the 
<‘aptive,  all  these  form  the  background  on 
which  a  faith  triumphant  paints  a  picture  of 
a  new  kingdom,  a  coming  Messiah,  a  deliver¬ 
ance  that  is  not  so  far  as  it  sometimes  seems, 
and  a  glory  that  will  completely  outshine  the 
long  shadows  of  a  past  night. 

Surely  if  we  discover  in  these  the  signs  that 
mark^the  high  water  mark  of  religious  inspi¬ 
ration  in  the  Old  Testament— this  note,  not 
simply  of  anguish,  but  at  times  of  absolute 
despair — we  may  be  prepared  to  discover  relig¬ 
ious  value  in  that  very  note  which  may  at 
times  seem  so  fatal  to  any  real  faith.  When 
we  go  to  the  New  Testament  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  presents  itself  there.  In  many  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Paul’s  writings  we  see  the  worn  and 
tired  spirit  well  nigh  despairing  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  weary  of  the  conflict,  longing  for  life  to 
be  over,  and  perchance  tempted  to  believe  that 
only  the  personal  act  of  Christ  in  judgment 
would  bring  about  that  redemption  for  which 
Paul  worked  and  suffered,  nay,  do  we  not  And 
in  the  very  cry  of  Christ  in  His  anguish  the 
familiar  note  of  despair,  “My  God,  My  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?”  Surely  to  look 
upon  this  cry  of  the  wounded  human  spirit  as 
wholly  irreligious  is  to  mistake  altogether  the 
significance  of  suffering  and  to  demand  more 
than  Christ  demands  or  our  Heavenly  Father 
expects  from  eyes  that  are  very  dim  even  when 
unclouded  with  tears,  and  from  hearts  that 
are  very  weak  even  unpierced  with  the  sword 
of  earth’s  sorrows.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
if  the  world’s  richest  experiences  of  a  divine 
indwelling  have  not  been  wrought  out  of  the 
wrecks  and  ruins  of  hopes  ill-fitted  for  the 
kingdom’s  foundation. 

Prosperity,  confidence,  and  success  bring  in 
their  train  a  certain  confidence  in  material 
things,  a  certain  self-sufficiency  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  religious  life  than  even  the  bit 
terness  of  despair.  The  greater  our  self-confi¬ 
dence,  the  stronger  the  feeling  of  the  world, 
the  less  likely  are  we  to  realize  how  helpless 
we  are  as  units,  and  how  completely  our  im¬ 
portance  depends  upon  those  with  whom  we 
must  cooperate.  Success  is  likely  to  breed  a 
certain  tone  of  contempt  for  the  unsuccessful. 
Splendid,  robust  health  is  nearly  always 
marked  by  a  certain  impatience  of  sickness 


and  weakness.  Conventional  faith  that  has 
never  been  disturbed  by  doubt  nor  suffered 
shipwreck  upon  the  rocks  of  new  inquiry  is 
usually  marked  by  a  supercilious,  angry  con¬ 
tempt  for  a  faith  that  is  only  slowly  recover¬ 
ing  the  treasures  snatched  from  its  hand  by 
experiences  unfamiliar  to  the  conventional 
trust.  But  after  all.  no  faith  is  stronger  for 
the  battle  of  the  human  spirit  against  materi¬ 
alism  and  unrighteousness  than  a  faith  that 
has  cut  its  way  throngh  doubt  and  difficulties, 
but  has  at  last  reached  a  standing  ground  and 
knows  whereon  it  rests. 

The  literature  of  to-day  is  very  often  marked 
by  this  note  of  despair.  The  popularity  of, 
say,  Omar  Khayyam  as  translated  by  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  and  the  wail  that  runs  through  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Robert  Bridges  and  Philip  Bourke 
Marston,  mark  the  struggles  of  the  age  to  re¬ 
cover  again  a  living  faith  from  the  midst  of 
the  wrecks  that  conventional  hopes  and  con¬ 
ventional  religious  experiences  have  suffered 
on  the  rocks  of  modern  inquiry.  It  is  very 
shocking  to  find  Omar  Khayyam  exclaiming : 

“  O  threats  of  hell  I  O  hopes  of  Paradise ! 

One  thlDK  is  certain— this  life  flies. 

One  thing  is  certain  -  all  the  rest  is  lies. 

The  flower  that  once  has  blown  forever  dies.” 

The  first  impulse  is  to  close  the  book  with 
impatience,  but  no  one  can  read  thoughtfully 
between  the  lines  of  this  despairing  wail,  and 
not  realize  that  that  note  is  only  the  back¬ 
ground  of  an  age  that  was  seeking  some 
escape  from  content  with  luxurious  refine¬ 
ment  and  an  exhausted  materialism. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  literature  of  to-day.  There  is  more  relig¬ 
ious  value  to  be  attached  to  many  of  the  des¬ 
pairing  cries  which  go  up  in  the  darkness  than 
to  the  conventional  platitudes  of  a  less  skep¬ 
tical  but  more  contented  time.  God,  our 
Father,  is  watching  over  us.  It  is  not  what 
we  think  about  Him  that  gives  Him  most  con¬ 
cern,  but  rather,  what  will  be  the  character  of 
the  life  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  experiences 
through  which  it  has  passed.  He  would  lift 
us  out  of  our  despair  and  give  us  again  a  liv¬ 
ing  hope,  not  by  silencing  our  voice  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  but  rather  by  giving  it  a  place  in  the  har 
monies  of  the  soul,  and  with  perfect  confidence 
we  may  feel  in  our  own  experience  and  hi  the 
experience  of  the  age,  that  the  minor  chord 
will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  victorious  triumph 
of  a  faith  that  is  stronger  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  has  been  crucified ! 

The  picturesque  old  dwelling  in  High  street, 
Edinburgh,  where  John  Knox  lived  for  thir¬ 
teen  years,  and  where  he  died  in  1572,  is  one 
of  the  shrines  for  the  Presbyterian  pilgrim,  or 
for  any  traveller  who  honors  heroic  qualities 
in  human  nature.  The  illustration  of  this 
historic  edifice,  in  the  midst  of  its  busy  neigh¬ 
borhood,  which  appears  on  the  cover  of  this 
week’s  Evangelist,  will  remind  many  of  our 
readers  of  a  familiar  scene,  and  will  teach  all 
a  silent  lesson  of  allegiance  to  conscience  and 
duty.  Of  John  Knox  it  was  said:  “He  never 
feared  the  face  of  man.  ”  We  need  that  stripe 
of  Presbyterians  in  the  nineteenth  century 
quite  as  much  as  they  were  needed  in  the 
days  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  Knox  so 
boldly  rebuked  in  her  palace  of  Holyrood, 
^scarcely  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  spot  de¬ 
picted  in  our  illustration. 

The  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  whom  we  all 
hold  in  special  esteem  here  in  New  York,  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Rochester  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
the  present  week,  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke 
preaching  the  sermon.  The  high  occasion  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  reception  given  by  the 
happy  congregation  to  pastor  and  wife  this 
(Thursday)  evening. 


MASS  MBETIBO  OF  SVHDAY-8CHOOI, 
WOKKEKS. 

The  International  Lesson  Committee  who 
prepare  the  l^sons  for  ten  million  scholars  in 
this  land,  are  to  meet  in  New  York  City  on 
October  30th  and  November  1st  and  2nd.  A 
meeting  has  been  called  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  on  Thursday  evening,  November 
1st,  at  8  o’clock,  where  the  Sunday-school 
workers  of  the  city  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  from  those  brethren  who  have 
so  kindly  and  effectively  worked  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  ^^Sjinday  schools  of  the  United! 
States.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  that  New- 
York  workers  have  ^ever  had  to  see  this  com¬ 
mittee  of  international  reputation,  and  it  will 
be  the  last  chance  for  many  years  to  come. 
All  who  desire  to  meet  face  to  face  with  these 
eminent  Christian  workers  are  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting. 

The  death  of  James  Anthony  Froude  is  an 
event  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  history 
of  England  which  will  grow  in  significance  as 
years  go  on.  His  place  in  literature  is  already 
determined.  Of  that  we  have  no  need  to 
speak.  But  as  a  record  of  the  transition 
period  of  English  faith,  he  will  be  studied 
with  increasing  interest  for  the  next  half  cen¬ 
tury.  Our  younger  ministers  will  learn  from 
him  how  to  meet  and  to  treat  that  form  of 
spiritual  independence,  that  religious  restless¬ 
ness  of  mind,  which  is  so  large  a  factor  in  the 
pastor’s  practical  problem  of  to-day.  For  he 
was  its  embodiment  and  its  most  ingenuous 
and  frank  exponent.  One  needed  to  hear  his 
own  criticism,  given  in  the  freedom  of  private 
talk,  of  the  book  which  cost  him  his  Oxford 
fellowship,  the  Nemesis  of  Faith.  Just  what 
Newman  and  Darwin  and  Carlyle  did  with  the 
young  English  mind  and  heart  he  more  than 
any  other  can  tell  you.  And  it  will  be  that 
story  for  which  his  works  will  be  studied  in 
our  church  circles  especially ;  more  or  less 
searched  by  eager  and  inquiring  minds  every¬ 
where.  His  theory  of  history  made  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  any  but  a  dramatist  to  write  it.  But 
bis  own  walk  amid  the  great  things  of  our 
Christian  belief  and  hope  will  be  a  guide  and 
a  warning  till  the  next  century  has  produced 
and  ripened  another  great  exemplar  of  a 
search  for  ultimate  truth. 

Those  women  of  this  city  who  were  fortunate 
enough  last  winter  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Mrs. 
Z.  M.  Humphrey  on  The  Plan  of  Redemption 
as  Unfolded  in  the  Old  Testament,  will  know 
how  to  congratulate  the  cultured  women  of 
our  New  Jersey  suburbs  on  Mrs.  Humphrey’s 
determination  to  form  a  class  in  Summit. 
The  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Youag  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Building  of  that  town, 
beginning  Monday,  November  5th,  at  8 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  close  of  her 
class,  held  last  winter  in  the  lecture-room 
of  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  eburob,  Mrs.  Humphrey 
was  urgently  invited  to  carry  on  a  second 
course  of  lectures  in  this  city,  and  she  has 
prepared  a  course  on  The  Plan  of  Redemption 
as  Fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament,  which  will 
be  given  in  the  same  place  as  last  winter,  be¬ 
ginning  Friday,  November  9tb,  at  11  in  the 
morning.  All  ladies  are  invited  to  the  intro¬ 
ductory  lecture  on  The  Divine  Plan  of  the 
New  'Testament.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
Mrs.  Humphrey  tnay  another  year  continue 
this  valuable  Scriptural  course  by  a  series  of 
lectures  in'  Eoclesiastical  History.  No  one 
who  has  attended  her  lectures  will  be  willing 
to  let  her  off  from  carrying  them  as  far 
in  Biblieal  study  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  her  time  and  strength 
permit.  The  theme  is  inexhaustible,  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  has  marked  fitness  for  a  work  like 
this. 
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ALASKA,*  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
ARCHIPELAGO.  II. 

CroMlac  tiM  Um  from  BrftUh  Colombia  lato  Alaaka. 
— Tbo  Archl^laira  termed  bjr  voleaatr  action.— 
Amonc  the  Tbonaand  lalaada.— Arc  tbejr  good 
for  aaytblag  except  a*  •eenery?— A  Dream  ef  the 
Future:  {that  Alaaka  orlll  be  the  Sanitarium  of 
the  Paeifle,  the  camping  •  ground  of  Weatem 
Chautangee*.  end  of  Summer  School*  of  Art  and 
PhUoaophy. 
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At  last  we  are  in  Alaska  >  We  have  crossed  eruptions  burst  out  along  the  coast,  rolling 
the  line  of  54  degrees,  40  minutes,  which  sepa-  the  burning  lava  into  the  sea,  which  turned 
rates  it  from  British  Columbia.  But  when  I  came  back  its  waves  to  quench  all  this  fire  and  flame : 
on  deck  this  morning  I  did  not  perceive  any  and  that  then  still  mightier  eruptions  hurled 
change  in  the  scene  or  the  atmosphere :  that  mountain  masses  into  the  deep,  which,  standing 
the  sky  was  clearer,  or  the  air  purer.  Change  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water,  became  the 
of  latitude  does  not  change  the  world,  nor  him  islands  that  are  strewn  along  this  coast  for  a 
who  lives  upon  it.  Many  years  ago  I  was  on  thousand  miles.  And  when  the  war  was  over, 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  when  it  came  then,  as  in  all  family  quarrels,  there  had  to 
to  crossing  the  Equator,  the  very  word  was  be  a  “making  up,"  and  the  sea,  like  a  sister  of- 
associated  with  the  stout  belt  of  brass,  |;hat  fended,  yet  loving  and  forgiving,  came  back, 
encircled  the  globes  used  in  our  Academies  to  and  kissed  the  cold  rocks  that  had  marred  her 
help  us  in  the  study  of  geography ;  and  I  should  face,  and  wrapped  her  arms  about  them,  till 
not  have  been  surprised  if  I  had  been  awak-  in  the  lapse  of  ages  they  were  clothed  wuth 
ened  in  the  night  by  a  shock  as  if  we  were  verdure  and  beauty. 

passing  over  some  reef,  that  had  been  set  as  This  is  a  very  unscientifle  explanation  of 
I  a  barrier  in  the  mighty  waters.  But  at  mid-  Mae  Alaskan  Archipelago,  but  it  may  answer 
night  we  passed  without  a  jar  or  a  sound  till  w'e  get  a  better,  and  with  this  w'e  give 
from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere.  ourselves  up  to  looking  with  all  our  eyes,  as 

But  an  American  would  not  be  quite  himself  we  come  close  to  the  shores  and  gaze  into  the 
if  he  did  not  experience  some  glow  of  feeling  face  of  islands,  large  and  small,  which  follow 
in  coming  into  a  region,  however  distant,  one  another  with  a  disregard  of  order  that  is 
that  belongs  to  his  country,  and  in  part  be-  bewildering.  Sometimes  a  dozen  islets  put 
longs  to  Mm.  Every  man  in  the  United  States  their  heads  together  like  so  many  children  in 
is  owner  of  Alaska,  to  the  extent  of  one  sev-  a  cluster,  through  which  it  requires  the  most 
enty  millionth  part  of  it.  Wherefore  it  be-  skilful  navigation  to  make  our  way.  Not  only 
comes  him  to  look  sharply  at  his  new  posses-  is  the  channel  narrow,  but  it  winds  and  twists 
sion,  with  the  interest  which  comes  from  a  till  it  forms  a  labyrinth,  from  which  it  seems 
feeling  of  proprietorship.  impossible  to  emerge.  Then  it  is  exciting  to 

He  has  the  more  reason  to  look  because  watch  the  man  at  the  wheel.  The  great  ship 
Alaska  is  not  like  any  other  State  or  Territory,  may  be  turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm. 
It  has  indeed  a  vast  unexplored  interior  which  but  the  pressure  on  the  helm  must  be  very 
has  points  of  resemblance  to  other  portions  of  |  gentle  when  the  mistake  of  a  few  feet  would 
our  country.  But  what  a  traveller  sees  in  an  j  throw  the  bow  upon  the  rocks.  At  such  times 
excursion  to  Alaska  is  simply  what  lies  along  j  the  good,  “Queen”  seemed  to  be  conscious  of 
the  coast.  And  this  is  all  described  in  one  i  the  delicate  part  she  had  to  play,  and  re¬ 
word  :  it  is  an  Archipelago — that  is,  a  Sea  full !  strained  her  impatience,  feeling  her  way  gen- 
of  Islands,  in  which  it  suggests  a  comparison  i  tly.  till  the  danger  was  past,  when  she  spread 
with  other  Archipelagoes  in  distant  parts  of  |  her  wings  and  moved  forward  majestically  into 
the  world.  Of  these  I  have  seen  the  two  most '  the  open  sea. 

I  famous ;  the  Greek  Archipelago,  lying  at  the  In  these  twists  and  turns,  it  was  not  strange 
Eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  along  the  i  if  we  sometimes  got  turned  about  in  our  geog- 
coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  Malayan,  at  the  j  raphy,  and  hardly  knew  the  points  of  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Asia,  which  includes  Su  I  compass.  In  such  perplexity  we  had  re- 
matra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  each  large  enough  for  course  to  an  old  pilot,  who  seemed  to  de- 
I  a  kingdom— a  chain  of  islands  that  stretches  j  light  in  our  ignorance,  as  it  gave  him  oppor- 
I  away  to 'New  Guinea,  and  forms  a  sort  of  i  tunity  to  show  his  knowledge.  He  knewev- 
Giants’ Causeway  between  Asia  and  Australia.  I  ery  island,  and  when  we  were  “lost,”  he 
But  there  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  I  would  take  out  his  chart  and  show'  as  how. 
meagre  interest  created  by  mere  size  than  the  |  through  all  our  w'indings,  we  were  steadily 
little  that  most  men  know,  or  care  to  know,  j  making  progress  towards  the  haven  where  we 
about  the  mighty  Malayan  Archipelago,  as  would  be. 

compared  with  the  interest  they  feel  in  the  i  When  we  were  out  of  “danger,”  even  though 
little  Greek  Islands,  among  which  are  such  !  it  were  only  imaginary,  we  gave  a  sigh  of  re- 
historic  spots  as  Scio,  where  Homer  lived  and  lief  and  turned  with  new  zest  to  the  study  of 
sung ;  and  Patmos,  where  John  saw  heaven  the  islands  themselves,  in  which  (if  man  may 
opened  and  wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation.  “criticise”  nature)  there  is  at  flrst  an  op 
But  Alaska  has  no  history,  except  a  geologi-  pressive  monotony.  Day  by  day  the  scene 

cal  history,  which  is  of  interest  to  men  of  sci-  is  the  same— waters  and  woods,  woods  and 

ence,  as  indicating  the  convulsions  which  have  waters,  in  endless  succession,  a  myriad  of 
shaped  this  part  of  our  Continent  long  before  islands  rising  steeply  from  the  sea,  and  all 
man  appeared  upon  the  earth.  The  feature  of  alike  in  their  general  shape,  as  if  each  were, 
this  Western  Coast  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  as  perhaps  it  was,  the  cone  of  a  volcano, 
which,  with  its  extensions.  North  and  South,  In  the  early  days  of  the  world,  when  the  earth 
is  the  longest  in  the  world,  as  it  reaches  far  was  without  form  and  void,  or  even  when  it 
upward  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  downward  was  beginning  to  take  shape,  this  Coast  must 
to  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  the  Andes  of  have  had  a  haggard  appearance,  as  if  nature 
South  America.  appeared  with  dishevelled  locks  and  in  a  blind 

If  this  were  all  that  was  to  be  said  of  the  fury,  not  to  create,  but  to  destroy.  But  when 
country  that  we  are  now  looking  upon,  there  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters, 

would  be  no  Alaska.  But  it  has  something  be-  they  grew  calm,  and  the  savage  rocks  were 

sides  mountains.  I  am  sometimes  asked  if  it  “clothed  upon”  with  verdure  and  beauty, 
is  not  like  Sw'itzerland,  to  which  I  answer :  Looking  a  little  more  closely,  I  observed 
“Yes:  it  is  Switzerland  over  again,  and  more:  that  every  one  of  these  Islands  was  built  up 
for  while  Swi  erland  has  the  Alps,  Alaska*  with  a  certain  order.  Beginning  at  the  water 
has  its  Alps,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  thrown  in  P  line,  the  waves,  in  washing  away  the  earth, 
It  is  the  combination  of  the  boundless  waters  reveal  the  rock  foundation,  which,  as  it  girdles 
with  the  everlasting  tnountains,  that  gives  the  island,  seems  like  a  sea-wall  surrounding 
such  grandeur  to  this  Western  Coast  of  North  a  fortress.  On  this  immovable  base  rise  the 
America.  slopes  of  the  hills,  covered  with  dark  evergreen 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  two  foliage,  whose  beauty  even  the  winter  cannot 
greatest  monuments  of  Almighty  power— the  hide.  Sometimes, indeed,  the  mountain  tops  are 
mountains  and  the  sea — are  side  by  side ;  but  capped  with  snow.  But  not  so  often  as  might 
it  seems  as  if  there  had  been  a  time  when  they  be  supposed,  for  the  J apanese  Gulf  Stream 
were  at  war  with  each  other ;  when  volcanic  flows  so  near  the  coast  as  to  diffuse  its  warmth 
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all  along  these  shores,  so  that,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  these  islands,  though  so  far 
in  the  North,  are  ** dressed  in  living  green.” 

But  in  a  ship’s  company  as  large  as  ours, 
there  is  always  some  tough  old  fellow,  who 
does  not  care  for  “poetry."  but  looks  at  every¬ 
thing  in  a  hard,  practical  way,  and  puts  a 
damper  on  our  enthusiasm  by  asking  sharply, 
“What  is  all  this  country  good  for,  anyhow? 
It  is .  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  in  all  this 
Thousand  Islands  there  isn’t  an  acre  that  is  fit 
for  any  kind  of  agriculture.  A  farmer  couldn’t 
have  a  garden  patch  big  enough  for  a  few  rows 
of  corn  and  potatoes.  ” 

But  a  country  may  be  poor  in  one  thing,  and 
rich  in  another.  The  Seal  Fishery  alone  has 
paid  all  that  Alaska  cost  us.  And  as  to  agri¬ 
culture,  if  a  man  cannot  raise  corn,  he  can 
(>erhaps  find  something  to  buy  it.  Gold  has 
been  found  in  some  of  these  islands.  The 
Treadwell  Mine,  near  Juneau,  has  the  largest 
stamping  mill  in  the  world,  and  turns  out 
$60, 000  a  month ;  and  if  those  who  work  in  it 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  food  supplied  by 
“the  abundance  of  the  sea,”  but  must  have 
their  roast  beef,  perhaps  an  exchange  of  the 
product  of  their  mine  with  a  boat  load  of  pro¬ 
visions  from  the  boundless  stores  of  Mr.  Armour 
in  Chicago,  would  be  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

And  the  forests  with  which  these  islands 
are  wooded  to  the  top,  do  they  not  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  lumber  for  the  pur- 
(K>ses  of  commerce?  Not  so  great  as  some 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast— as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  forests  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
California,  whose  nlighty  trunks  are  so  prized 
for  ship  timber,  for  masts  and  spars.  There 
is  indeed  one  tree  grown  on  these  islands  that 
sometimes  attains  to  100  or  150  feet,  and  might 
well  serve  to  make  “the  mast  of  some  great 
admiral”  were  not  its  wood  of  too  fine  a  tex¬ 
ture,  and  too  costly,  to  be  set  up  on  a  ship’s 
deck  and  exposed  to  the  storms  of  the  ocean. 
This  is  the  Alaska  cedar,  which  is  one  of  the 
precious  woods  that  is  reserved  chiefly  for 
household  famiture,  as  it  has  at  once  the 
hardness  required  to  take  a  fine  polish ;  a  del¬ 
icate  color,  a  pale  yellow ;  and  exhales  a  fra¬ 
grant  perfume. 

But  if  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  trees  of 
this  northern  climate  have  not  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  tropics,  yet  the  Arctic  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  a  beauty  all  its  own.  The  very  mosses 
that  cling  to  the  rocks,  and  shiver  in  the  win¬ 
ter  wind,  are  exquisite  in  form  and  color; 
while  of  trees  the  two  kinds  of  spruce,  which 
grow  in  millions,  covering  rocks  and  hills  and 
mountain  tops  with  their  deep  green,  form  a 
rich  background,  from  which,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  leaps  a  waterfall,  making  a  trail  of  living 
brightness  down  the  dark  mountain  side. 
Such  scenes  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  and 
he  who  would  complain  of  their  repetition  as 
“monotonous,”  might  as  well  complain  of  the 
monotony  of  the  starry  heavens. 

But  with  all  its  picturesqueness  and  beauty, 
we  cannot  expect  ever  to  see  this  Alaskan 
Archipelago  the  home  of  a  large  population. 
It  may  have  a  few  hundred,  or  a  few  thou¬ 
sand,  fishermen,  who  will  spread  their  nets  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  like  the  fishermen  of  an¬ 
cient  Tyre.  But  may  it  not  have  a  population 
of  another  kind,  at  least  for  certain  months  of 
the  year?  A  trip  to  Alaska  is  already  one  of 
the  recognized  summer  excursions,  as  much  as 
a  trip  along  the  coast  Qf  Norway.  May  not 
these  islands  be  the  Sanitarium  of  the  Noith 
Pacific,  to  which  thousands,  worn  out  with 
labor  and  care,  shall  resort  to  inhale  the  fresh 
air  of  the  sea,  and  grow  strong  again? 

As  the  merchant  princes  of  Boston  have 
seized  upon  every  point  on  the  New  England 
coast  from  Nahant  to  Bar  Harbor,  why  should 
not  tdie  princes  of  the  Northwest  build  their 
cottages  ^by  the  sea  among  the  islands  of 


Alaska?  Here  are  sites  as  picturesque  as  any 
in  the  Swiss  or  Italian  lakes.  This  archipel¬ 
ago  has  hundreds  of  “Jsola  Bellas.”  that  will 
be  no  less  beautiful  than  that  in  Lake 
Maggiore,  when  their  hillsides  are  terraced 
and  dotted  with  villas  looking  out  from  under 
the  shade  of  stately  trees,  with  many  a  nook 
nestled  in  flowers  and  vines.  In  another  gen¬ 
eration  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  have  a  sea¬ 
side  cottage  in  Alaska  I  Then  it  will  be  the 
resort  of  yachtsmen,  whose  launches  will 
skim  these  inland  waters,  and  glide  through 
these  narrow  channels,  as  the  gondolas  glide 
through  the  canals  of  Venice.  I  can  almost 
hear  the  song  of  the  gondolier  I 

And  why  should  not  Instruction  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Pleasure?  Was  not  this  beautiful 
Coast  scenery  foreordained  by  its  natural  fit¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  by  “natural  selection,”  for 
the  Chautauquas  of  the  Pacific,  where  the 
many-voiced  teachers  of  our  day  may  pitch 
their  tents,  and  discourse  of  wisdom  and  of 
truth  ? 

All  this  may  seem  the  wildest  fancy.  But  old 
men  are  permitted  to  dream  dreams  and  see 
visions.  Did  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  who 
taught  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  exhaust 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages?  In  some  things 
— as  in  science — the  moderns  know  more  than 
the  ancients.  And  as  for  the  great  problems 
of  life,  they  are  the  same  for  men  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  all  times.  So,  visionary  as  it  may 
be,  I  will  indulge  the  hope  that  in  the  future 
this  American  Archipelago  may  serve  for 
something  more  than  for  pleasure  and  for 
health,  even  as  a  place  for  high  thoughts  and 
generous  inspirations  to  all  who  sail  along 
these  shores.  H.  M.  F. 

THE  SYNOD  OP  NEW  YORK  ‘AND  PRESBY- 
TERIAL  LIBERTY. 

Bv  the  Bev.  Thomaa  O.  Straus. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  was  taken  in  its  review 
of  the  Minutes  of  the  North  River  Presbytery, 
These  Minutes  showed  (1)  that  the  Presbytery 
had  passed  a  motion  to  receive  for  examina¬ 
tion  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Woodin,  a  Congregational 
minister,  upon  credentials  already  received, 
and  to  authorize  the  stated  clerk  to  enroll 
Mr.  Woodin’s  name  as  a  member  of  Presby¬ 
tery  when  his  letter  of  dismissal  should  arrive, 
if  in  order.  (The  credentials  referred  to  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  certificate  of  good  standing  in  the 
Berkshire  South  Congregational  Association.  *) 
(2)  The  Presbytery  had  then  examined  Mr. 
Woodin  in  theology  and  sustained  the  ex¬ 
amination.  (8)  The  constitutional  questions 
had  then  been  put,  and  Mr.  Woodin,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Confession  of  Faith,  had  excepted  to 
some  of  its  statements,  and  the  Presbytery 
had  directed  the  stated  clerk  to  receive  from 
him  a  declaration  of  his  exceptions  in  written 
foam,  to  be  placed  upon  the  Minutes.  (4) 
The  stated  clerk  had  complied  with  the  direc¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Woodiii’s  statement  of  excep¬ 
tions  was  appended  to  the  Minutes,  after  the 
adjournment  of  Presbytery. 

'The  Synod  directed  the  Presbytery  to  ex¬ 
punge  from  its  Minutes  the  paper  received 
from  Mr.  Woodin,  not  only  on  the  technical 
ground  that  it  had  no  place  there  until  it  had 
been  presented  to  the  Presbytery,  but  on  the 
constitutional  grounds  that  the  Presbytery, 
having  sustained  Mr.  Woodin’s  e.xamination  in 
theology,  had  no  right  to  ask  from  him  any 
fuHher  statement  of  belief ;  that  if  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  Presbytery  objected  to  the  Presbytery’s 
a'dmitting  him,  he  could  carry  the  matter  to 
Synod  by  complaint,  and  that  the  Presbytery 
should  receive  only  a  simple  affirmative  or 
negative  reply  to  the  constitutional  question 
regarding  the  adoption  of  the  Standards. 

The  importance  of  this  action  ties  in  the  fdl- 
lowing  facts : 


1.  The  Synod  approved  of  the  admiseioii  ot 
Mr.  Woodin  by  interpreting  the  records  of  the 
Presbytery  as  affirming  his  admission  and 
approving  that  part  of  the  record.  There  was 
ground  for  the  position  that  further  action 
upon  Mr.  Woodin’s  exceptions  to  the  Con¬ 
fession  would  be  needed  before  his  admission 
be  consummated.  But  the  Synod  swept  away 
this  ground  by  requiring  the  removal  of  the 
statement  of  exceptions  from  the  Minutes,  and 
by  declaring  that  after  an  examination  in  the¬ 
ology  regularly  sustained,  no  further  state¬ 
ment  of  belief  should  be  required.  So  after 
interpreting  the  Minutes  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Woodin  teas  admitted,  and  removing  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  admission  could  be 
questioned,  the  Synod  voted  to  approve  the 
Minutes,  thus  reiieving  the  Presbytery  of  all 
need  of  further  action. 

2.  The  Synod  relegates  to  the  Presbyteries 
the  responsibility  of  judging  of  the  doctrinal 
qualifications  of  those  whom  they  admit.  By 
disapproving  the  record  of  the  statement  of 
exceptions,  for  the  reasons  given,  it  requires 
the  Presbyterial  record  to  show  only  that  the 
prescribed  mode  of  procedure  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  thus  leaves  to  the  Presbyteries  the 
largest  possible  liberty  in  the  details  of  ex¬ 
amination. 

This  action  was  taken  without  discussion 
on  the  floor,  but  after  mature  consideration 
in  committee  it  passed  by  an  unanimous  vote. 
As  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  Presbytery,  as  the  fountain  of  pow¬ 
er,  to  judge  of  a  man’s  orthodoxy ;  and  as  a  re¬ 
affirmation  of  the  broad,  historic  terms  of 
subscription  to  the  Standards ;  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  showing  a  return  of  the  spirit  of 
moderation,  tolerance,  and  liberty,  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  Church  before  recent  unhappy 
issues  drove  men  to  extremes  of  strictness. 
It  is  well  that  it  was  done.  It  is  better  that  it 
was  done  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The 
Synod  of  New  York  has  set  an  admirable  ex¬ 
ample. 

*  [Mr.  Woodin  has  preached  for  a  year  or  two  with 
great  acceptance  to  the  chnrch  of  Curtisville,  in  the 
north  part  of  Stockbridge.  He  is  the  son  ot  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  whose  spirit  he  inherits  in  eamestnem  and 
devotion  to  his  work. — H.  M.  F.] 

DB.  BABTLSTT’S  BETIBBMBNT. 

The  New  York-avenue  Church  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  our  entire  body  in  the  announced 
withdrawal  of  their  brilliant  and  beloved  pas¬ 
tor  from  the  care  of  that  great  charge.  They 
have  comfort  in  his  good  work  among  them 
and  his  record  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  his  influence  has  been  large  and  en¬ 
during.  It  is  a  well  earned  rest  on  which 
Dr.  Bartlett  enters.  A  ministry  of  nearly  forty 
years,  with  no  intervals  between  pastorates, 
fulfilled  with  bis  energy  and  courage,  might 
well  make  any  man  tired.  But  it  must  have 
been  a  stem  admonition,  an  imperious  sense 
of  duty,  that  led  to  this  decision.  We  hope 
the  release  from  his  heavy  duties  may  prove 
a  restorative  and  a  stimulus  to  a  long  and 
happy  life. 

It  is  sufficient  in  this  note  to  name  his  pas¬ 
torates,  two  in  the  Congregational,  and  tWo 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  give  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  Dr.  Bartlett’s  public  service.  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Chicago  cherish  memorials  of  his 
ministry,  which  was  prominent  amid  excep¬ 
tional  competitors  for  the  foremost  plaoe. 
Indianapolis  records  a  revival  of  religious  life 
in  the  whole  city  almost  coterminous  with  his 
residence.  And  Washington  has  made  his 
name  a  household  Word  of  affection,  admira¬ 
tion,  and  loyal  cooperation.  The  way-marks  of 
a  man’s  life  report  his  work ;  of  this  success¬ 
ful  minis^  they  write  legibly  and  lastingly, 
“  Well  done !” 
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LET  GOD  BE  PRAISED! 


The  old  times  of  peace  have  come  again ! 
l«st  week  the  Synod  of  New  York  held  its 
arnnnal  meeting  in  this  city,  which  continued 
fer  three  days ;  and  from  beginning  to  end  not 
n  unkind  or  unbrotherly  w'ord  was  spoken  I 
This  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  “business”  of  a  Synod  is  merely 
to  follow  a  certain  routine,  such  as  reviewing 
the  records  of  the  different  Presbyteries, 
which  is  accounted  by  many  as  “  a  mere  form,  ” 
as  much  so  as  the  auditing  of  accounts  in  a 
mercantile  establishment.  But  even  the  audit¬ 
ing  of  accounts  is  not  “  a  mere  fomr” ;  fer, 
while  it  may  go  on  smoothly  if  all  things  are 
right,  the  moment  that  anything  is  discovered 
to  be  wrong,  that  moment  the  smooth  surface 
is  broken,  and  the  defaulting  clerk  or  secre¬ 
tary  is  called  to  a  rigid  account.  The  fact 
that  there  was  no  such  interruption  to  the 
tranquil  flow  of  affairs  in  the  Synod  is  sufli 
dent  to  show  that  no  occasion  was  found  for 
censure  or  even  for  criticism.  In  the  only 
case  in  which  a  question  was  raised,  the  Synod 
decided  unanimously  that  a  Presbytery  that 
had  examined  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  as 
to  his  theology,  and  sustained  it,  had  no  right 
to  ask  from  him  any  further  statement  of  belief, 
a  decision  which  will  save  the  Synod  here¬ 
after,  as  it  would  save  <A;her  Synods,  from 
endless  care  and  worry,  by  the  simple  rule,  in 
all  such  cases,  of  putting  the  resjMneibility  where 
it  belongs. 

The  kindlier  feeling  in  the  Synod  was  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  flrst.  The  old  First  Church 
gave  it  an  object-lesson  of  peculiar  beauty 
and  force,  in  its  new  and,  we  may  say,  perfect 
idiurch  bouse,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
eld  parochial  building  and  completes  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  whole  beautiful  structure. 
It  was  said  of  its  pastor  and  an  elder  near  his 
own  age,  that  they  represented  the  flnest  type 
of  manly  vigor  and  Christian  devotion.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  right  men  in  the  right  place 
One  bad  a  genuine  sense  that  all  was  right  in 
that  honored  and  sacred  center  of  life  and 
Ueasing.  And  if  we  judge  of  a  tree  by  the 
style  of  flower  and  fruit  it  gives  in  old  age, 
we  may  take  this  new  outgrowth  of  architec¬ 
tural  excellence  and  this  development  of 
strong  and  healthful  manliness,  to  be  not  only 
typical  of  the  church  stock  as  it  was  first 
planted,  but  also  prophetic  of  the  harvests  and 
the  harvesters  of  years  to  come. 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  owes  a  special 
debt  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vail  of  Stamford.  Its 
Secretary,  Dr.  White,  was  elsewhere.  The 
Synod,  like  the  Assembly,  looks  to  the  secre¬ 
taries  for  a  certain  periodic  stimulus,  but  even 
they  sometimes  fail  to  lift  a  familiar  theme 
oat  of  the  ruts  of  routine.  In  calling  on  Dr. 
Vail  to  accentuate  its  report,  the  Standing 
Committee  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
The  address,  which  was  spontaneous  and 
hearty,  while  holding  closely  to  the  theme, 
was  of  a  new  and  wholesome  sort,  practical, 
pungent,  and  invigorating.  It  recalled  the 
William  Adams  of  thirty  years  ago.  And 
without  any  apparent  departure  from  the 
direct  line  of  bis  thought.  Dr.  Vail  gave  such 
a  well  put  and  happily  conceived  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  successor  of  Adams,  in  his  grapple 
with  the  tyranny  of  crime  in  the  city,  as  called 
ont  enthusiastic  applause.  He  gave  us  hope 
of  better  times  and  larger  resources  in  the 
numph  of  righteousness  at  the  polls.  Our 


Church  would  then  own  its  debt  to  Dr  Park- 
hurst  and  reap  with  joy  where  he  had  sown  in 
the  patience  and  persistence  of  a  personal  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

To  crown  the  meetings,  which  had  been  full 
of  harmony,  came  the  reception  given  to  the 
Synod  by  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  this  city. 
It  was  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Concert  Hall,  which  was  specially  adapted  to 
such  a  gathering.  Under  the  experienced 
Piesidency  of  Mr.  Warner  Van  Norden,  ev¬ 
ery  arrangement  was  at  its  best.  In  his 
address  of  welcome  he  referred  to  the  no¬ 
ble  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York,  .and  named  the  late  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  who  was  the  first  moderator  of  the 
Synod  as  enlarged  to  its  State  dimensions. 
Dr.  James  Gardner,  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
last  year,  spoke  on  the  Church  as  a  Family ; 
Dr.  J.  E.  Kittredge  of  Geneseo  took  for  his 
topic  “Optimism  in  the  Christian  Outlook.” 
The  Hon.  H.  B.  Silliman  of  Cohoes  spoke  on 
the  Position  of  the  Layman,  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  H.  Rudd  of  Albion  for  the  young 
men.  Major  -  General  O.  O.  Howard  was 
greeted  with  long  and  hearty  cheers,  and 
made  a  touching  and  inspiring  address.  Dr. 
Hubbell  of  Buffalo  spoke  for  the  Indian  boys. 
The  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  the  stated 
clerk,  exalted  the  work  of  women  in  the 
Church.  President  Henry  M.  Booth  of  Auburn 
said  a  few  words,  and  Moderator  Yeisley 
closed  the  speeches  of  the  occasion,  all  of  which 
were  most  happy.  An  elegant  collation  was  then 
served.  Nearly  every  speaker  referred  to  Dr. 
Parkhurst  and  bis  efforts  for  civil  reform. 
His  name  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  favor. 


CONFERENCE  .ON  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Not  long  since  one  of  the  most  important 
conferences  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  convened  in  the  Hanson- 
place  Baptist  Church.  It  lasted  from  Monday 
till  Friday  evening.  The  theme  was  The  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  object  the  deep¬ 
ening  of  spiritual  life.  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  spiritual  power  realized  in  all  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Large  numbers  went  away  imbued 
with  an  earnest  longing  for  the  Spirit’s  pres¬ 
ence  and  power  in  their  lives  and  service. 

One  encouraging  feature  was  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  of  several  denominations  in 
attendance.  All  the  addresses  were  good, 
some  of  them  notably  so.  Those  of  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Cuyler  and  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Dixon  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  rela¬ 
tion  to  young  people,  were  most  inspiring. 
When  Mr.  S.  H.  Hadley  and  Mrs.  Whittemore 
spoke  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  relation  to 
rescue  work,  relating  facts  in  their  personal 
experiences  more  romantic  than  tales  of 
romance,  the  mighty  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
regenerate  the  most  hopeless  cases  seemed  t>e- 
yond  dispute.  The  Revs.  E.  M.  Poteat  and 
John  Humpstone  discussed  the  Spirit’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  church  administration.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Gordon  gave  a  wonderful  address  on  the  Spirit 
in  His  relation  to  the  pastor,  and  it  was  given 
to  a  wonderful  audience.  The  church  was  not 
large  enough  to  seat  the  crowd,  camp  chairs 
being  brought  into  requisition.  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  Woelfkin  of  Brooklyn  gave  two  nota¬ 
bly  Scriptural  addresses,  and  that  of  the  Rev. 
I.  M.  Haldeman  on  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  was 
chaste.  Scriptural,  impressive,  and  crystalline 
in  its  clearness.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  speaking  of  missions,  made  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  seem  like  a  new  book. 
Anthony  Comstock,  the  doughty  champioc  of 
pure  morals  and  literature,  thrilled  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  story  of  the  battles  he  has 
fought  against  the  combined  forces  of  politics, 


vile  literature,  and  obscene  so-called  “  works  of 
art.  ”  The  addresses  will  be  published,  and  those 
who  desire  the  book  are  invited  to  communi¬ 
cate  immediately  with  the  Rev.  S.  V.  Robin¬ 
son,  369  Camberland  Street,  Brooklyn. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  give  a  summary  of  the  important  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  else¬ 
where.  The  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
on  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Haley  against  the 
Presbytery  of  Newark,  involving  a  phase  of 
the  Briggs  case,  was  made  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  and  too  near  the  close  of  proceed¬ 
ings  to  receive  the  full  attention  it  deserved. 
It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  the  action  taken  is  at 
all  wise.  Some  surely,  and  doubtless  many, 
will  count  its  spirit  oppressive,  and  in  antag¬ 
onism  with  much  found  in  our  Confession  of 
Faith  and  illustrated  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  Prof.  Duffield  did  not 
like  the  paper,  though  he  was  finally  persuaded 
to  withdraw  his  objection.  It  is  explained 
that  before  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report  “as  a  whole,”  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  ;t1ie  declaration  in  the 
report,  that  the  judicial  decision  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  the  inerrancy  question  was 
“binding  on  every  minister  and  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,”  was  interpreted  differ¬ 
ently  by  different  members  of  the  commission 
— some  regarding  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
as  “binding  on  the  conscionce,”  others  as  only 
“binding  on  office-bearers  in  their  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  action.”  Several  members  of  Synod  who 
had  voted  against  the  adoption  of  this  clause 
of  the  report,  stated  that  they  could  vote  for 
it  if  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
“ecclesiastically”  after  the  word  “binding.” 
A  motion  was  made  to  reconsider,  with  a  view 
to  the  amendment  proposed.  Reconsideration 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  language  of  the  report  was  preferable  to 
the  proposed  unambiguous  language,  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table! 
From  this  action  Dr.  Duffield,  with  others, 
dissented  as  an  expression  of  their  disapproval 
of  “the  adoption  by  the  Synod,  in  a  judicial 
deliverance  on  a  matter  of  grave  importance, 
of  language  avoteedly  ambiguous.  ”  We  regret 
;  that  Dr.  Duffield  finally  withdrew  this  pro¬ 
test.  It  should  have  gone  on  record,  and  *it 
would  have  been  well  had  its  scope  been  so 
enlarged  as  to  make  it  a  testimony  against  the 
apparent  spirit  and  intent  of  this  action. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Martin,  president  of  the  Imperial 
College,  Peking,  has  just  returned  to  this 
country  on  leave  of  absence  for  his  health. 
He  spoke  on  China  in  the  Washington  Heights 
Presbyterian  church — Dr.  John  C.  Bliss  pastor — 
on  Sabbath  evening  to  a  large  audience. 
There  is  no  more  eminent  authority  on  the 
institutions  of  the  Empire  than  Dr.  Martin. 
Returning  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
his  steamer  was  in  port  there  for  a  day  or  two. 

There  will  be  a  missionary  mass  meeting  in 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  (West  57th 
Street,  near  Broadway)  on  Tuesday  evening 
next,  Oct.  30th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Knox 
of  Japan,  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard  are  expected 
to  speak  on  the  war  between  Japan  and  China 
and  the  missionary  interests  involved. 

Nine  persons  were  received  at  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  (Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street)  on  October 
2l8t.  Five  made  confession  of  their  faith,  and 
four  presented  church  letters.  After  an  un¬ 
broken  summer  of  services  well  attended, 
this  cbnrch  begins  its  winter  work  with  ex¬ 
cellent  prospects. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  MEMORIAL.  I 

A  week  or  two  since  we  paid  a  brief  tribute  to 
Mr.  Birdseye  Blakenuin.  of  this  city,  who  died 
at  his  summer  home  in  Stoekbridge,  Mass.,  on 
the  last  day  of  September.  As  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  family,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
modest  spirit  of  the  man,  that  there  should 
be  no  public  funeral,  the  services  were  in  his 
own  home.  But  private  as  it  was,  there  w’as 
a  large  attendance,  not  only  of  his  neighbors, 
but  of  friends  from  abroad.  The  Episcopal 
service  was  read  by  Dr.  Arthur  Lawrence,  the 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  to  which  it  was 
our  privilege  to  add  a  few  words,  after  which 
those  who  had  come  far  to  show  their  respect 
and  affection  (of  whom  there  were  twenty-five 
from  New  York,  chiefly  representatives  of  the 
great  publishing  houses)  were  permitted  to 
look  for  the  last  time  on  the  face  of  one  whom 
they  had  known  so  long  and  loved  so  well. 
Some  of  them  had  been  his  business  associates 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  all  showed  the 
warmest  personal  attachment. 

The  next  day  he  was  brought  from  the 
Berkshire  Hills  down  the  Valley  of  the  Hous- 
atonic,  which  he  knew  from  childhood,  to 
be  laid  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  beside  the  children  who  had  gone  before 
him.  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  death  they  are  not  divided. 

Before  returning  to  the  Hill  Country,  it  was 
the  privilege  of  some  of  us  to  pay  a  brief  visit 
to  Stratford,  three  miles  distant,  where  Mr. 
Blakeman  was  born.  The  village  lies  along 
one  wide  street  lined  with  elms,  which  re¬ 
minded  us  of  Stockbridge.  On  this  street, 
and  near  the  old  church  in  which  and  in 
its  predecessors  seven  generations  have  wor¬ 
shipped,  Mr.  Blakeman  has  erected  a  beautiful 
Library  building  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  his  native  town.  It  is  not  yet  quite  fin¬ 
ished,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  it. 
But  it  was  almost  the  last  thing  that  occupied 
hie  thoughts.  That  our  readers  may  appreci¬ 
ate  the  value  of  the  gift,  we  have  requested 
the  pastor  of  the  church  to  furnish  a  more 
detailed  account  of  it ;  who  writes  as  follows : 

Every  man,  it  is  said,  has  a  history  worth 
knowing,  if  be  could  tell  it,  or  if  we  could 
learn  it  from  him.  Surely,  then,  the  history 
of  a  town  is  worth  knowing,  and  much  more 
of  a  town  whose  founders  rested  on  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Housatonic,  only  nineteen 
years  after  the  Mayflower  world  -  builders 


landed,  their  journey  being  made  across 
Massachusetts  to  Weathersfield,  and  thence 
westward  to  the  river  which  floated  them 
down  to  its  mouth  for  their  home,  which, 
perhaps,  because  of  a  resemblance  to  the  home 
they  had  left  across  the  sea,  was  called  Strat¬ 
ford. 

There  came  with  these  pilgrims  who  helped 
to  make  our 

“  Pare  repablic,  wild.  >  et  stronff, 

A  *  fierce  democracle,’  where  all  are  true 
To  what  themselves  have  voted, 
the  Rev.  Adam  Blakeman,  who  in  the  coinci¬ 
dent  establishment  of  church  and  town  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Connecticut  commonwealth, 
became  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
this  new  town  of  Stratford.  He  was  born  in 
Staffordshire  in  1598,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Christ  College,  Oxford.  Cotton  Mather 
writes  of  him :  “  He  was  a  useful  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  first  in  Leicestershire,  then  in 
Derbyshire.”  His  ministry  in  Stratford  con¬ 
tinued  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years,  September  7,  1665.  The  Rev.  'Thomas 
Hooker  wrote:  “For  the  sake  of  the  sacred 
and  solemn  simplicity  of  the  discourse  of  this 
worthy  man,  if  I  might  have  my  choice,  I 
would  choose  to  live  and  die  under  Mr.  Blake- 
man’s  ministry.  ” 

The  first  name  on  the  list  of  deacons  in  this 
ancient  church  is  that  of  John  Birdseye.  A 
well  known  name  in  the  business  circles  of 
New  York  combines  these  two  worthies  of  the 
past  in  a  worthy  servant  of  the  present  age— 
Birdseye  Blakeman,  the  seventh  in  direct  line 
on  his  father’s  side  from  the  first  minister, 
and  on  his  mother’s  side  from  the  first  dea¬ 
con.  His  earthly  record  is  also  closed,  but 
though  dead,  he  yet  speaks,  and  bis  works 
praise  him  in  the  gate. 

On  the  beautiful,  elm-lined  Main  Street, 
near  the  cemetery  “sett  off”  in  1670,  and  not 
far  from  the  Congiegational  Church,  the  fifth 
edifice  since  the  organization,  there  stands  the 
Stratford  Library,  the  gift  to  his  native  town 
of  Birdseye  Blakeman,  in  order  that  there 
might  descend  to  succeeding  generations  in- 
fiuences  of  blessing  and  nobility  such  as  were 
begun  in  the  lives  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Blake¬ 
man  and  Deacon  John  Birdseye.  More  lasting 
than  marble  or  bronze  is  the  spirit  which  im¬ 
pels  such  a  gift.  He  is  greatest  who  serves. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  marble 
from  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  laid  in 
rough  ashlar,  with  worked  trimmings  of  the 
same  stone,  portions  also  being  richly  carved. 


An  admirable  effect  ^  thus  obtained  in  the 
different  shadest-the  crystalline  character  of 
the  stone  meanwhile  giving  rich  brilliancy  to 
it  all.  The  Gothic  architecture  is  chaste,  and 
the  proportions  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
interior  arrangement  is  particularly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  At  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the 
librarian’s  room,  from  which  a  view  of  the 
whole  building  can  be  easily  obtained.  On 
first  entering  one  comes  to  the  librarian's 
desk,  back  of  which  is  the  stack  room,  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  40,000  books,  and  practically 
fireproof.  The  rest  of  the  room  is  undivided 
by  any  partitions,  except  as  the  two  wings  are 
separated  by  magnificent  polished  pillars  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  County  marble,  giving  some¬ 
thing  of  seclusion  for  quiet  study  and  ex¬ 
cellent  architectural  effect.  The  interior  is 
finished  in  white  quartered  oak,  and  furnished 
with  three  fine  fireplaces.  The  room  will  con¬ 
tain  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  thoroughly 
furnished  library. 

Mr.  Blakeman’s  death  seems  to  us  untimely. 
It  adds  poignancy  to  our  grief  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  building  into  which  he  put  so 
much  of  his  thought  and  interest,  though  in 
his  modesty  he  would  not  allow  it  to  bear  his 
name.  We  have  all  been  fortunate  in  the 
architect,  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller  of  Ithaca,  and 
under  his  direction  the  work  will  proceed  to 
its  completion. 

It  is  possible  that  these  lines  will  reach  the 
.eye  of  some  one  whom  God  has  blessed  with 
“many  goods,”  and  is  asking  himself  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  can  I  beet  serve  God  and  my  fel¬ 
low-men”?  Is  there  any  work  more  purely 
benevolent  and  more  positive  in  present  bless¬ 
ing  and  more  potent  in  promise  of  good  to  the 
individual  and  the  community,  the  earnest  of 
good  citizenship,  than  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library?  Joel  S.  Ives. 


AN  1NTEBE8TINO  ROEI.  C41X. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  10,  a  very 
interesting  and  unusual  service  was  inangii- 
rated  at  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city.  By  previous  announcement  the 
main  auditorium  was  thrown  open,  and  in 
place  of  the  regular  Wednesday  evening  pray¬ 
er-meeting,  the  membership  of  the  church  was 
collected,  and  a  roll  call  made  of  the  entire 
list,  numbering  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two 
members  of  the  active  roll.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  completely  filled  by  the  members, 
about  five  hundred  of  whom  answered  as  their 
names  were  called  in  alphabetical  order.  In 
addition,  letters  and  telegrams  were  received 
from  every  part  of  the  country  from  absent 
members  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty- five  or  more. 

As  the  roll  call  was  a  function  which  occu¬ 
pied  nearly  two  hours,  the  proceedings  were 
varied  by  short  impromptu  speeches  from  vari¬ 
ous  members,  called  up  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who 
conducted  the  service  in  his  usual  happy  vein. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  that  only  about 
thirty  addresses  of  the  whole  membership  were 
unknown,  and  several  of  these  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  owing  to  the  roll  call. 

The  growth  of  the  West  End  Church  has 
been  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  in  this  country,  and  it  htis  always  been 
a  feature  of  the  organization  that  absentees 
were  closely  looked  after,  and  either  led  to 
report,  or  encouraged  to  seek  fellowship  else 
where.  In  this  way  there  is  very  little  dead 
wood  in  the  church’s  timber,  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  represents  a  thoroughly  vitalized 
church. 

After  the  roll  call  the  members  adjourned 
to  the  lecture-room,  where  another  pleasant 
hour  or  two  was  spent  in  more  informal  social 
pleasures.  Upon  the  whole,  the  occasion  was 
a  notable  one,  and  other  churches  might  d 
well  to  copy  so  good  an  example. 
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longs  to  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  There 
is  much  pathos  in  the  life  the  missionary 
comes  in  contact  with,  but  there  is  also  much 
hope  and  a  brave  struggling  against  difficul¬ 
ties.  This  volume  of  stories  puts  one  in  a 
position  to  understand  something  of  all  this. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

A  new  edition  of  Faber’s  Hymns  is  issued  by 
Thomas  T.  Crowell  and  Company,  or  rather, 
the  old  edition  is  reissued  in  new  binding, 
with  many  illustrations  by  L.  J.  Bridgman, 
and  a  biographical  sketch  by  Nathan  Haskins 
Dole.  The  little  volume  is  beautifully  printed 
and  bound,  and  will  make  an  attractive  holi¬ 
day  gift  book.  ($1.25.) 

Polly  is  a  Christmas  Recollection,  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  It  is  issued  in  a  beautifully- 
made  thin  quarto  volume,  with  illustrations 
by  A.  Castaigne.  Mr.  Page’s  stories  are  well 
known  for  the  delicacy  both  of  their  humor 
and  their  pathos,  and  this  is  as  beautiful  as 
any  of  them.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50.) 

Those  who  knew  Pomona  when  she  was 
Euphemia’s  servant  on  the  canal  boat  which 
its  tenants  humorously  and  appropriately  called 
Rudder  Grange,  will  best  like  her  now  that 
she  is  travelling  in  Europe,  as  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Stockton  describes  in  Pomona’s  Travels,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost’s  illustrations. 
But  whether  as  an  old  or  a  new  acquaintance, 
Pomona  will  be  found  an  admirable  traveller 
and  raconteuse.  With  her  husband,  Jonas,  she 
visits  many  known  and  many  out  of-the-way 
places  in  England,  and  her  descriptions  are 
more  shrewd,  racy,  original,  and  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  than  those  of  the  generality  of  travellers. 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  $2.) 

In  The  Maiden’s  Progress  Miss  Violet  Hunt 
has  ventured  upon  a  new  path,  and  written  a 
novel  in  dialogue.  It  is  very  bright;  the  con¬ 
versations,  though  sometimes  trivial  and 


very  imj^rtant  book  of  travel — Mr.*William 
Martin  Conway’s  Climbing  and  Exploration  in 
the  Karakoram  Himalayas.  It  contains  three 
hundred  illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCormick, 
and  a  map,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  works  on  mountain  climbing  ever 
given  to  American  readers. 

George  K.  Holmes,  the  census  expert,  is  the 
author  of  a  rerent  paper  entitled  A  Decade 
of  Mortgages,  published  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  In 
this  paper  Mr.  Holmes  gives  the  results  of  the 
Census  investigation  into  mortgages  and 
shows  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  figures.  That  the  real  estate  mortgage 
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Charles  Scribner’s  Sons :  Wild  Beasts ;  J.  Hamp¬ 
den  Porter. - The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Carib- 

bees ;  Eugene  Murray- Aaron. St.  Paul’s  Concep¬ 
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Olaf  the  Glorious ;  Robert  Leighton. - Austin  El¬ 
liot  ;  Henry  Kingsley. - To  Greenland  and  the  Pole; 

Gordon  Stables. 

- - Imported  by:  The  Humour  of  Ire¬ 
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Writings  of  Dean  Stanley ;  Anthony  S.  Aglen. - 

The  Expository  Times.  Volume  V. - The  Pilgrim's 

Progress ;  John  Bunyan.  Illustrated  by  W.  Strang. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company :  The  Complete  Po¬ 
ems  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. - The  Table  Talk  of 

Abraham  Lincoln ;  William  O.  Stoddard. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company :  Studies  of  Na¬ 
ture  on  the  Coast  of  Arran ;  George  Milner. - The 

Yellow  Fairy  Book ;  Andrew  Lang. 

Hunt  and  Eaton :  Com  Flower  Stories.  Six  Vol¬ 
umes. - 'The  Lord’s  Day  our  Sabbath ;  James  H. 

Potts. - The  Raid  from  Beaus^jour ;  Charles  G.  D. 

Roberts. 

Congregational  Publishing  Society  :  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  J.  B.  R. 
Walker. 

Wilber  B.  Ketcham :  'The  Pastor’s  Pocket  Manual 
for  Funerals ;  Joseph  Sanderson. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston:  Centuries 

Apart. - Hope  Benham ;  Norah  Perry. - Lillian 

Morris ;  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago :  A  Story 
from  Pullmantown ;  Nico  Bech-Meyer. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company :  The  Royal 

Road  ;  Marion  Harland. - Between  the  Lights ; 

Fanny  B.  Bates.  _ 

PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society. 

For  October:  Nineteenth  Century;  Biblia;  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren ;  Quiver ;  Busi¬ 
ness  Woman’s  Journal. 

For  November:  Magazine  of  Art. 


very  much  of  the  period.  It  seems  hard  to 
attribute  a  moral  purpose  to  the  writer  of  a 
book  apparently  so  superficial ;  but  with  or 
without  intention,  the  author  has  preached  an 
excellent  sermon  on  the  vanity  and  emptiness 
of  a  life  lived  wholly  to  self.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.  $1.25.) 

In  Wanted,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy)  has 
taken  up  the  cause  of  that  much  maligned 
class  which  includes  so  many  faithful,  ear¬ 
nest,  conscientious,  and  strong  women — step¬ 
mothers.  Rebecca,  the  step-daughter,  who  much 
misjudged  the  wife  her  father  brought  to  the 
home,  after  some  severe  discipline  and  many 
disappointments,  learned  how  to  appreciate 
the  one  who  had  faithfully  tried  to  fill  a 
mother’s  place.  (Lothrop  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston.  $1. 50. ) 


tertaining.  Social  committees  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  making  these  entertainments 
pleasant,  will  find  many  helpful  suggestions 
in  this  book.  We  notice  many  of  the  old 
games  that  were  played  years  ago,  which 
have  been  lost  sight  of  and  are  here  brought 
to  light  again.  The  Junior  Endeavorers  are 
especially  remembered. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Pre^yterian  atid  Reformed  Review  tor 
October  comes  promptly  to  hand,  and  pre¬ 
sents  as  usual  a  great  number  of  excellent  l^k 
notices  and  reviews.  Professor  Warfield  has  a 
long  article  upon  "Professor  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  on  Inspiration.”  Professor  W.  Henry 
Green  writes  in  his  ciutomary  calm  and  schol¬ 
arly  manner  upon  the  archaic  subject,  "The 
Sons  of  God  and  the  Daughters  of  Men,”  and 
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THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  met  in  the  venera- 
bJe  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.  D. ,  is  the 
honored  pastor,  Tuesday  evening,  October  16th. 
The  moderator,  the  Rev.  James  Gardner, 
D.  D. ,  who  appeared  in  gown  and  bands  of  the 
ancient  Presbyterian  custom,  preached.  His 
sermon  was  an  earnest  and  stimulating  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  spiritual 
thirst  of  man  found  in  Christ,  founded  on 
Psalm  xlii.  2 :  “  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God.  ” 

Dr.  George  C.  Yiesley  was  unanimously 
elected  moderator,  and  Drs.  Joseph  Gamble 
and  David  G.  Wylie,  clerks.  On  behalf  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  and  the  First  Church 
Dr.  Duffield  eloquently  welcomed  the  Synod. 

WEDNK8DAV  MORNING. 

After  a  delightful  season  of  devotion  and  the 
announcements  of  committees.  Dr.  William  S. 
Hubbell  of  Buffalo  presented  a  report  on  an 
Industrial  Training  School  for  Indian  Children 
in  New  York  State.  Of  these  1,.500  are  un¬ 
taught  and  uncared  for.  $10,000  are  offered  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  this  school,  if  an 
equal  amount  be  added.  It  is  peculiarly  fit¬ 
ting  that  our  Church  should  undertake  this 
work,  since  we  have  missions  and  churches 
among  them.  Synod  resolved  to  establish 
such  a  school,  and  trustees  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Richmond  read  an  able 
report  on  Systematic  Beneficence,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  benevolence  of  the  Synod 
was  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  its 
church  property,  while  it  should  average  four 
per  cent.  There  is  a  falling  off  thus  far  in  1894 
of  over  $34,000  in  contributions  to  Boards,  or 
thirty-seven  cents  per  member,  while  the 
membership  has  increased.  Synod  urged  a 
greater  advance  towards  self-support,  and  a 
more  careful  supervision  of  the  churches  by 
the  Presbytery,  in  order  to  secure  a  contribu¬ 
tion  from  every  church.  One  cent  a  day  was 
urged  as  the  least  that  should  be  contributed. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  reported  for  the  exam¬ 
iners  of  Elmira  College,  showing  that  the 
standard  of  the  College  for  entrance  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Smith,  .Vassar  and  Welles¬ 
ley,  and  in  some  things  even  higher.  The 
College,  under  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Green,  is  having  larger  prosperity.  Dr. 
Green  followed,  presenting  the  interests  of 
the  College. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Crocker,  the  Synodical  Missionary, 
urged  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  weak 
churches  in  an  impressive  way. 

The  Home  Board  has  had  its  hands  tied  for 
several  months  because  it  has  been  obliged  to 
promise  not  to  undertake  new  work  And  new 
churches  in  important  points  are  urgently  ask¬ 
ing  much  needed  aid.  It  is  economy  to  help 
these  weak  churches  as  soon  as  possible. 

Secretary  McLean  presented  the  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty  as  a  copartner  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  common  with  all  its  Boards,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  foreign  missionary  work,  and  this 
Society  was  earnestly  commended  to  the 
churches. 

The  report  on  Synodical  Aid  was  made  by 
Dr.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  and  showed  that  $15,375 
had  been  given  by  the  churches,  and  $31,753 
appropriated  for  the  work  in  the  State.  In  all, 
the  Synod  has  given  for  Home  Missions  in  New 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  country  $333,549. 
The  work  in  such  cities  as  New  York  and 
Buffalo  for  church  extension,  has  been  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this.  The  sum  of  $32,000  was  needed 
for  this  year.  Dr.  Crocker  was  continued  as 
Synodical  Missionary. 

At  the  missionary  meeting  in  the  evening 
Dr.  John  Hall  presided,  and  told  how  he  be¬ 
gan  his  ministry  as  a  home  missionary  in  a 


new  field,  which  to-day  has  a  strong  church. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  spoke  of  the  war  clouds  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  mission  fields,  and  on  account* of 
which  we  must  be  girded  with  strength.  Go 
again  over  the  New  Testament  and  see  the 
foundations  for  missions.  All  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  culminate  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  A  supernatural  religion  is  demanded. 
The  collection  shows  bow  much  wo  believe  in 
the  Gospel.  Study  our  providential  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  should  rise  in 
our  strength  and  go  forth.  Obstacles  and 
difficulties  have  ratbei:  always  advanced  the 
cause.  He  believed  the  Japan-China  war  will 
bring  a  harvest  for  which  we  must  get  ready. 
Prepare  for  a  thousand  years’  siege,  if  need 
be,  whatever  the  expense.  This  prince  of 
speakers  excelled  even 'himself.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  said :  This  is  God’s  country.  He 
gave  it  to  our  fathers ;  to  Christian  faith  and 
liberty  of  worship.  The  first  Home  Mission 
grant  in  this  country  was  given  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  in  which 
the  Synod  is  in  session.  The  rise  of  Home 
Blissions  through  New  York  and  the  West  was 
vividly  and  grandly  traced.  The  Indian  prob¬ 
lem  will  soon  be  solved.  We  '  now  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Government  contract 
schools.  The  Freedmen,  New  Mexican,  Mor¬ 
mon,  and  immigrant  problems  were  presented. 
This  is  the  crucial  hour  of  New  York  City, 
and  we  are  trying  to  save  it  from  foreign 
political  domination.  Our  1,824  missionaries 
are  trying  to  solve  these  problems  for  our 
church,  and  we  are  running  behind  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day,  although  we  are  ahead  of  last 
year.  The  women  and  the  dead  are  saving  us, 
while  the  churches .  are  falling  off.  This  was 
another  great  address. 

The  Synod  celebrated  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  Thursday  morning.  The  church 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  was  commended  to  the 
churches  of  the  Synod.  The  Stated  Clerk,  Dr. 
T.  Ralston  Smith,  was  made  Synodical  histor¬ 
ian. 

The  Pastoral  Letter,  which  was  excellent 
and  tenderly  affectionate,  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Cameron  McKenzie,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hubbard,  the  “Auburn 
Cyclone,  ”  told  the  story  of  the  work  of  the 
Assembly  Herald,  which  has  achieved  such  a 
marvellous  success  that  it  has  now  reached  a 
circulation  of  100,000.  He  clamied  that  one- 
tenth  of  our  membership  did  nine-tenths  of 
the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church,  while 
800,000  were  doing  only  the  other  tenth.  The 
aim  is  to  reach  every  family  in  the  Church 
with  a  paper  which  shall  set  forth  the  de¬ 
nominational  work  of  the  Church.  This  rous¬ 
ing  address  received  the  hearty  applause  of 
the  Synod,  and  the  paper  was  commended  to 
the  Sessions  for  introduction  into  every  house¬ 
hold. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke  reported  for  the 
Freedmen,  showing  an  apparent  falling  off  of 
one -third  in  the  offerings  from  this  State  for 
this  cause. 

Secretary  Cowan  of  Pittsburgh  followed  with 
an  earnest  appeal  for  the  7,440,000  Freedmen. 

For  trustees  of  Elmira  College  for  the  class 
of  1897  there  were  elected,  Hon.  John  I. 
Nicks,  Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  Judge  Seymour 
Dexter,  Mrs.  Howard  Elmer,  Louis  D.  Rath- 
bun.  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Wilson  Phraner,  D.D.  ; 
and  for  the  class  of  1896,  the  Rev.  John  Hall, 
D.  D.  The  examiners  for  the  class  of  1897  are, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham,  the  Rev.  J.  Wilford 
Jacks,  and  Prof.  P.  M.  Hull. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd  reported 
the  success  of  the  Missionary  Congress  at 
Rochester,  and  it  was  resolved  to  bold  another 
Congress  this  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Rev.  J.  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  ably  re¬ 
ported  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  visitation  of 


the  Presbyteries  by  the  Committee  was  recom¬ 
mended,  and  also  that  the  Presbyteries  take 
special  care  in  the  selection  of  their  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Missions  to  chose  men  who  will 
earnestly  present  the  work  to  the  churches. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  D.D.,  presented 
the  report  on  Church  Erection,  and  was  most 
ably  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  H.  Vail, 
D.  D. ,  who  made  an  address  of  great  power. 

The  report  on  Sabbath  Observance  advised 
the  better  use  of  Saturday  evening  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  Sabbath,  rather  than  a  hin¬ 
drance.  Dr.  Atterbury  presented  the  general 
subject  at  length,  and  with  accustomed  in¬ 
terest. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  V.  Raymond,  D.D. ,  reported 
for  Home  Missions,  recommending  that  simul¬ 
taneous  meetings  be  'held  in  the  Board’s 
interest  in  all  our  Presbyteries  the  Tues¬ 
day  after  Thanksgiving,  under  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Home  Missions. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Synod  was  present 
Friday  morning.  Dr.  McLaren  reported  on 
Publication  and  Sunday-school  Work,  and  ear¬ 
nest  discussion  followed.  The  First  Church, 
Binghamton,  was  chosen  for  the  next  place 
of  meeting.  Ministerial  Relief  was  presented 
and  urged  by  Dr.  Yiesley,  the  moderator. 

After  a  number  of  miscellaneous  reports  and 
other  business,  and  with  most  hearty  thanks 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  for  its  un¬ 
bounded  hospitality,  and  also  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Union  for  its  delightful  reception,  and 
with  a  kindly  farewell  from  Dr.  Duffield  and 
a  fitting  response  and  tender  prayer  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Synod  closed,  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  session,  at  one  o’clock  on  Friday. 


JiT  THE  INDIANA  S¥N0D. 

We  met  at  Fort  Wayne  this  year,  with  Dr. 
Moffat  and  his  splendid  people  of  the  First 
Church.  The  Lord  gave  us  goo'd  October 
weather,  the  people  gave  us  a  royal  welcome, 
which  lasted  fresh  as  ever  through  the  more 
than  two  days  we  were  together,  and  so  we 
had  a  delightful  meeting.  At  its  close  Dr. 
Moffat  announced  that  he  believed  it  was  the 
first  meeting  of  Synod  at  which  he  had  been 
present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
certainly  he  had  never  enjoyed  one  more  than 
this. 

This  correspondent  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  entertained  at  a  most  delightful  home  on 
Wayne  Street,  and  at  night,  when  shown  to 
the  guest  chamber  by  bis  very  hospitable  host, 
across  the  spacious  landing  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  he  was  confronted  by  a  steel  engraving 
of  the  familiar  face  of  General  Robert  K  Lee. 
This  would  have  been  a  surprise  to  him  had 
he  not  learned,  in  the  conversation  only  a  few 
moments  before,  that  his  host  had  served 
nearly  four  years  in  the  Southern  army  during 
the  war,  one  of  which  was  spent  as  a  prisoner 
at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio  I  bad  my  Grand  Army 
button  on  the  lapel  of  my  coat  at  the  time, 
and  yet  saluted  Gen.  Lee’s  portrait  almost  as 
though  he  were  a  familiar  friend,  so  often  bad 
I  seen  the  very  same  engraving  in  the  homes 
of  some  of  my  people  in  Missouri.  Of  course 
we  talked  over  the  old  war  times  and  incidents 
and  the  present  state  of  the  country  in  a  most 
delightfully  free  and  frank  sort  of  a  way.  We 
did  not  see  alike  on  all  points,  but  what  of 
that?  We  both  love  our  common  country,  and 
agreed  that  we  would  like  to  see  the  people  of 
all  its  sections  more  mixed  and  better  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  had  his  home  here  at  Fort 
Wayne  since  the  war,  has  been  prospered  in 
business,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  city 
School  Board,  and  interested  in  education 
generally.  His  wife,  a  Northern  lady,  bad 
the  goodness  to  keep  me  in  countenance  in  my 
black  Republicanism,  while  the  young  lady 
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daughter,  and  only  child,  sided  with  her  fath¬ 
er  politically  One  of  the  prominent  pastors 
of  the  Synod  told  me  that  he  had  never,  to 
his  knowledge,  spoken  to  or  seen  a  man  who 
had  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  in¬ 
directly  asked  for  a  personal  introduction, 
which  soon  followed,  but  the  lion  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  was  all  unconscious  of  the  occasion 
therefor. 

The  building  of  the  First  Church  of  Fort 
Wayne  was  burned  a  few  years  ago,  but  has 
been  replaced  by  a  large  and  very  handsome 
stone  structure,  which  h&s  cost  something 
over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  are 
also  two  other  well  established  Presbyterian 
churches,  of  over  three  hundred  members 
each,  here  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  a  mission, 
which  is  just  now  growing  into  a  fourth 
church.  This  is  doing  well  in  a  city  of  40, (KK) 
people,  which  is  so  largely  Roman  Catholic. 

Synod  had  the  usual  round  of  reports  and 
appeals.  Two  secretaries,  Drs.  Ellinwood  and 
McClelland,  presented  their  causes  in  admira¬ 
ble  addresses,  as  also  did  Dr.  Worden  the 
Sunday-school  cause. 

A  new  departure  was  the  presence  of  Dr  M. 
B.  Lowrie,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  new 
Theological  Seminary  at  Omaha,  Neb.  His 
father  was  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  church 
where  Synod  was  meeting,  and  he  himself  is 
now  visiting  friends  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country  with  a  view  to  securing  financial 
assistance  for  the  new  seminary.  Its  location, 
five  hundred  miles  west  of  its  nearest  theolog¬ 
ical  neighbor,  McCormick,  indicates  a  local 
demand  for  such  an  institution. 

The  everlasting  disposition  to  make  “deliv¬ 
erances”  was  present  at  this  Synod,  as  usual. 
It  was  the  report  on  temperance,  I  believe, 
which  made  the  first  of  its  resolutions  thus : 
“Resolved,  that  we  will  keep  the  resolutions 
that  we  make.  ”  Then  the  last  one  of  this 
same  report,  proposed  that  “we  commend  the 
good  citizens’  movement  to  the  Endeavor  so 
cieties  of  our  churches."  Thereupon  one  of 
the  brethren  wanted  to  know  which  good  citi¬ 
zens'  movement,  and  had  the  audacity  to 
claim  that  some  looked  upon  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  good  citizens’  movement,  and  some 
likewise  looked  upon  the  Republican  party. 
Planks  were  read  also  from  the  platform  of  the 
“Indiana  Good  Citizens’  League,”  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  all  the  Endeavor  societies  of 
the  State,  asking  for  cooperation.  It  was 
plainly  felt  that  there  is  an  attempt  being 
made  to  divert  the  great  Endeavor  movement 
from  its  high  purpose  to  a  mere  religio-politi- 
cal  scheming,  and  that  great  care  will  have  to 
be  taken,  or  this  marvellous  religious  move¬ 
ment  will  be  diverted  and  weakened. 

After  the  resolutions  had  been  modified  in  a 
measure  and  Synod  had  passed  to  other  sub  - 
jects,  Dr.  Moffat,  in  a  spirit  of  playful  sar¬ 
casm,  which  was  intended  to  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  amuse,  and  incidentally  to  edu¬ 
cate  some  minds,  possibly,  offered  two  res(fiu- 
tions,  one  of  which  he  stated  had  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  different  brethren  when  he  had  asked 
them  to  second  the  resolutions.  The  first 
brother  thus  approached  had  run  his  pencil 
through  a  word  that  to  him  was  objectionable, 
and  had  inserted  another  in  its  place,  and  an¬ 
other  brother  had.  done  the  same  thing  with 
this  word,  and  so  on  until  the  proposed  reso¬ 
lutions  appeared  thus:  “Reso/tv-d;  1.  That  the 
Synod  urge  all  the  members  of  the  Church  to 
vote  the  Bepublican-Democratic-Prohibitiou- 
Populist  ticket  this  fall.  2.  That  all  our  pas¬ 
tors  and  stated  supplies  are  enjoined  to  im¬ 
press  this  duty  upon  their  congregations.” 
The  resolutions  were  not  pressed  to  a  vote,  but 
some  of  us  thought  them  just  as  appropriate 
as  some  of  the  Assembly’s  resolutions  on  tem- 
peranoe. 

Synod,  upon  invitation  of  its  principals,  vis¬ 


ited  the  Westminster  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies  located  here  at  Fort  Wayne.  This  is  a 
scl)ool  for  girls  and  young  ladies  under  the 
management  of  two  earnest  Presbyterian 
women  of  culture  and  devotion  to  theii  work, 
namely.  Miss  Sharp  and  Mrs.  D.  B'.  Wells, 
assisted  financially  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  First  Church.  The  whole  infiuence  of 
the  tSemmarj'  is  thoroughly  Christian  and 
homelike,  with  a  standard  of  scholarship 
equal  ■  to  that  of  any  school  for  young  ladies 
in  the  State.  Synod  commended  Westminster 
to  the  patronage  of  the  people,  and  suggested 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  placing  the 
institution  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Indiana  scheme  for  Synodical  Home 
Missions  was  found  to  have  worked  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  We  agreed  to  raise  the  ap¬ 
portionment  to  be  asked  for  to  thirty  five 
cents  per  member,  instead  of  twenty-five,  as 
heretofore,  and  we  also  directed  that  five  per 
cent,  of  all  moneys  raised  in  the  State  for 
Home  Missions  be  sent  to  the  treasury'  of  the 
Home  Board  in  New  York,  so  that  we  shall 
not  only  take  care  of  our  own  feeble  churches, 
but  part  of  .every  dollar  raised  will  go  to  the 
work  of  the  Home  Board. 

Next.year  Synod  meets  with  the  First  Church 
of  Logansport.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

October  la.  1804. 


SUNSHINE  IN  CHLORAINK 

DENVKR. 

My  last  communication  to  The  Evangelist 
was 'written  from  that  charming  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  nook.  Cascade  Canon.  There  we  re¬ 
mained  for  fifteen  days ;  a  rush  across  the 
State  and  back,  half  of  it  in  the  night,  is  no 
way  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  these  boaiy 
monarchs ;  one  needs  to  settle  down  in  the 
midst  of  them  and  look  up  into  their  faces 
again  and  again,  until  he  parts  from  them  as 
from  old  friends  for  whose  fellowship  he  sighs 
after  he  has  gone.  Still,  the  region  is  so  vast 
and  so  full  of  varied  beauty  and  grandeur 
that  one  grudges  the  time  spent  in  any  one 
place  as  just  so  much  less  to  spend  elsewhere. 

We  had  not  yet  seen  Denver,  and  now  we 
picked  up  our  bags,  saw  trunks  and  bicycle 
thrown  into  the  baggage  car,  and  stepped 
aboard  the  Colorado  Midland  train.  The 
route  lay  down  through  that  famous  gorge, 
the  Ute  Pass ;  Cascade  Canon  is  an  offshoot 
from  this.  The  grade  from  this  point  down  is 
tremendous,  a  descent  of  1,400  feet  being 
made  in  about  ten  miles.  Every  train  is  care¬ 
fully  inspected  before  it  ventures  on  this 
grade ;  then  with  brakes  set  and  wheels  throw- 
ing  off  drops  of  melted  iron  and  steel,  we  wind 
in  and  out  between  the  wonderful  mountains. 
Trains  arriving  at  Cascade  Canon  from  above, 
notwithstanding  the  lighter  grade,  stand  with 
wheels  so  hot  that  ten  minutes  after  they 
have  arrived  a  match  can  be  lighted  by  simply 
touching  it  to  their  surface.  Brakes  must  be 
used  so  constantly  and  so  severely  that,  start¬ 
ing  out  a  freight  car  with  a  forty  pound 
brake,  after  four  round  trips  it  is  worn  to 
nothing,  and  a  new  brake  must  be  found ;  the 
brakes,  too,  must  be  of  iron,  and  not  of  steel, 
as  the  latter  would  wear  the  wheels.  It  was 
marvellous  engineering  that  brought  the  Mid¬ 
land  road  up  through  this  gorge,  tunnelling 
the  mountains,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
tumultuous  stream,  and  turning  to  nearly  all 
points  of  the  compass  in  seeking  a  grade  and 
a  foothold.  Manitou  lies  at  our  feet  as  we 
pass  along,  and  finally  old  Pike’s  Peak,  for  two 
weeks  hidden  by  its  own  foothills  upon  which 
we  had  rested,  held  up  its  head,  upon  which 
a  white  mantle  had  now  lightly  been  thrown. 

We  are  now  at  Colorado  Springs  again,  that 
charming  resort  for  sick  and  well ;  and  the 


chill  of  the  mountains  has  been  left  up  yonder 
in  the  canon.  But  we  change  cars  and  huny- 
on.  Now  all  is  new  once  more.  The  Santa  Fe 
carries  us  right  up  through  the  same  country 
traversed  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail¬ 
road.  which  is  constantly  in  sight  from  our 
window,  and  a  beautiful  country  it  is.  On  our 
right  are  the  foothills,  sometimes  breaking 
into  fantastic  shapes,  as  at  Castle  Rock,  and 
always  hiding  from  our  view  the  vast  plains 
that  lie  to  the  eastward ;  on  our  left  and  at 
our  feet  are  rolling  fields,  seldom  cultivated, 
but  adorned  by  natural  growths  of  pine  and 
other  trees,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
park,  and  towering  in  the  background  are  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  fearful  crags,  here  dark  and 
frowning,  there  touched  by  the  blazing  sun¬ 
light  and  all  afiame,  and  again  obscured  by 
the  dipping  of  a  mountain  mist.  The  effect 
was  heightened  by  the  constant  presence  of 
low-lying  clouds,  ever  changing  in  glory,  but 
gathering  thicker  and  thicker  until  a  great 
rainstorm  burst  over  the  view,  and  finally 
rushed  down  upon  ourselves,  imprisoning  us 
in  the  train  after  we  had  arrived  at  Denver, 
till  an  employe  came  through  to  warn  us  that 
the  cars  were  about  to  be  switched  back  in¬ 
to  the  yard,  and  so  we  paddled  out  through 
the  wet  and  into  a  hack,  which  speedily  had 
us  at  the  door  of  our  hotel. 

We  had  not  anticipated  rain ;  the*  rainy 
season  is  over,  and  it  might  be  months  before 
another  storm  ;  but  here  it  was,  and  it  settled 
down  into  a  genuine  eastern  drizzle,  which 
made  us  feel  quite  at  home.  Our  arrival  was 
Friday  noon,  and  nearly  all  Saturday  the 
clouds  covered  the  face  of  the  sun ;  but  what 
was  this  but  relief  from  that  blazing  and 
splendid  sunlight  in  which  Colorado  is  per¬ 
petually  bathed?  The  eyes  now  became  nicely 
rested  and  ready  to  do  some  more  extensive 
looking ;  if  a  man  ever  appreciated  his  sense 
of  sight  it  is  in  this  Switzerland  of  America. 

Coming  from  Cascade  Canon  to  Denver,  we 
have  descended  from  an  altitude  of  7,400  feet 
to  that  of  5,200,  or  about  one  mile  above  the 
sea.  We  are  now  in  the  largest  city  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  coast ;  yet 
the  population  of  Denver  is  only  about  130,000. 
which  makes  it  smaller  than  Rochester.  Den¬ 
ver  is  great  only  because  there  is  none  greater 
w'ithin  many  hundreds  of  miles.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  the  city  an  eminence  not  enjoyed 
by  those  of  similar  size  in  the  east ;  the 
capital  of  the  State,  it  is  also  the  business 
centre  of  a  region  far  greater  than  that  served 
by  any  other  of  our  cities,  with  the  exception 
of  the  half  dozen  largest.  And  a  magnificent 
city  it  is.  If  it  is  disappointing  to  see  it  un¬ 
der  a  cloud,  wait  till  the  cloud  rolls  away 
and  the  sun  pours  its  intense  rays  down 
through  the  clear  atmosphere ;  there  is  nothing 
better  than  to  board  the  electric  cars  then, 
and  forgetting  the  loneliness  of  the  canon, 
whirl  through  these  fine  streets,  past  these 
magnificent  mansions,  under  the  shadow  of 
these  substantial  business  blocks,  and  out  on 
the  plain  to  Montclair  and  Aurora,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  city,  whence  an  ex 
traordinary  view  is  had  of  a  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  two  hundred  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  tossed  as  by  a  giant  band  into  all  shapes, 
and  throwing  up  here  and  there  lofty  peaks 
upon  which  the  recent  rain  has  been  snow, 
now  glistening  in  the  sunlight  in  spotless 
beauty. 

Below  us,  but  above  the  city,  stands  the  new 
Capitol,  which,  with  its  grounds,  cost  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money.  Farther  down 
are  the  United  States  Custom  House  and  post- 
office,  costing  $11,000,000.  Scattered  over  the 
city  are  thirty-three  hotels,  some  of  them 
superior  in  their  appointments;  industries  of 
all  kinds  lie  at  our  feet ;  fifteen  banking  insti 
tutions,  nine  fiour  mills,  fifty  foundries  an  d 
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machine  shops,  the  largest  smelting  works  in 
the  world,  large  wholesale  and  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  while  near  by  are  vast  coal  fields,  im¬ 
mense  granite  and  stone  quarries,  and  exten¬ 
sive  cattle  and  mining  interests. 

As  a  place  of  residence  Denver  can  hardly 
be  excelled ;  aside  from  the  tonic  atmosphere 
and  the  ever  genial  sunshine,  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  superb  opportunities  for  substan¬ 
tial  homes  on  beautiful  new  streets,  and  the 
educational  advantages  represented  in  seven 
colleges  and  seminaries  and  twenty-six  schools 
said  not  to  be  excelled  in  the  country,  one  of 
them  being  the  High  School,  whose  building 
cost  $800,000,  and  contains  the  public  library. 
As  for  churches,  there  are  about  seventy  or¬ 
ganizations,  some  of  which  have  erected  ele 
gant  edifices,  one  of  them  costing  $250,000, 
and  the  organ  $30,000.  Some  of  these  church¬ 
es  we  saw  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  morning 
we  listened  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mclntire,  who 
came  to  Denver  from  Chicago  about  three 
years  ago;  bis  is  the  Trinity  Methodist 
Church.  Dr.  Mclntire  is  a  natural  and  a 
very  popular  pulpit  orator,  to  whom  a  great 
congregation  listened  attentively  for  one  hour 
and  six  minutes  the  morning  we  were  present. 
In  the  evening  we  listened  to  another  popular 
man,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  who  spoke  without  desk 
or  manuscript  to  a  large  congregation.  At 
noon  we  dropped  into  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Sunday-school ;  here  Dr.  Freeman  is  pastor, 
but  he  was  absent  from  the  city.  A  more 
magnificent  edifice  than  this  is  seldom  seen ; 
both  within  and  without  it  is  a  model  of 
beauty  and  blending  colors,  and  here  a  church 
of  mere  than  a  thousand  members  provides  a 
magnificent  congregation  to  listen  each  Sab¬ 
bath  to  the  Gospel  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  ef 
a  talented  and  successful  preacher. 

But  five  days  must  suflice  in  this  fine  city, 
and  we  now  press  on  for  a  tour  of  nine  or  ten 
hundred  miles  throu^  the  mountains. 

^BDERicK  Campbell. 

DARIUS  M.  UNSLEY. 

Died  suddenly  at  his  residence  near  Millville,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  night  of  Sept.  17th,  Darius 
M.  Linsley^  aged  seventy-four  years.  For  a  few  days 
he  had  suffered  from  a  slight  illness.  At  his  usual 
bed-time  he  retired  and  soon  slept.  After  a  short 
sleep  he  awoke  complaining  of  a  pain  in  the  r^ion 
of  his  heart,  but  soon  dropped  oil  into  sleep.  Mrs. 
Linsley  was  awakened  by  a  gurgling  noise,  and  called 
her  daughter,  who,  on  aimroaching  with  a  light, 
found  that  Mr.  Linsley  had  passed  away.  His  sur¬ 
viving  children,  Mr.  Edward  Linsley  of  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Ella  L.  Matthews  of  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  were  summoned.  The  last  offices  of  kindness 
rendered  by  the  family,  the  church,  and  a  large  cir¬ 
cle  of  friends  had  been  wrformed  over  the  body  of 
Mr.  Linsley  when  his  wife  received  a  telegram  in¬ 
forming  her  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  wue  of  her 
eldest  son,  thus  increasing  the  heavy  buaden  that  had 
fallen  upon  the  shattered  frame  of  a  palsied  wife  and 
mother. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  Cornwall, 
Vt.,  July  ‘ilst,  1820.  His  mother  was  the  second  wife 
of  Horace  Linsley,  Eisq.,  then  of  Cornwall,  Vt.  Dari¬ 
us  was  the  only  child  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Mat¬ 
thews,  who  dira  when  her  son  was  very  young.  On 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Horace  Linsley  to  Millville,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  N.  Y.,  Darius  was  left  with  his  grand¬ 
mother,  .M  rs.  Matthews,  where  he  remained  until  he 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1841. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  LinSey  commenced  in 
1842  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  an  academic  school 
which  we  opened  in  Middleport  under  the  care  of  my 
father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Truman  Baldwin,  and  his 
daughters,  Margaret  L.  and  Elizabeth.  In  1848  he 
married  my  wife’s  youngest  sister  at  our  house  in 
Liverpool,  M.  Y.  He  was  Principal  of  the  Monroe 
Academy,  N.  Y.,  from  1846  to  1848;  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Institute  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  from  1848  to 
1852 ;  of  the  Onondaga  Academy  from  1854  to  1856. 
He  was  made  Finanraal  Agent  of  the  Michigan  Fe¬ 
male  Seminary  from  18W  to  1862.  In  1862  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  his  alma  mater. 
After  the  death  of  his  excellent  wife  in  1866,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  father’s  residence  with  his  children. 
He  soon  purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  pennanent- 
^  located.  He  married  Mrs.  Stephen  Matthews  at 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  which  has  proved  a  happy  union  of 
colonial  hearts. 

His  education  and  his  large  and  extended  experi¬ 
ence  gave  him  a  position  and  influence  in  the  church 
and  surrounding  community.  His  death  leaves  a 
vacancy  that  is  felt  by  surviving  friends.  The  life 
that  he  lived,  the  Ohristian  influence  that  he  has  left, 
is  a  rich  legacy  to  his  children,  which  is  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  who  wish  to  so  live  that  they  will  be 
mi«wd  when  death  calls  them  hence. 

E.  B.  Sherwood. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

DUBCqVE  AFTER  TMISTT  TEARS. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Just  one  hundred  and  six 
years  ago  (1788)  Julien  Dubuque,  a  French 
Canadian  trader,  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  primeval  spot  where  now  stands  the  solid 
and  prosperous  city  bearing  his  surname  for 
its  designation.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  hardy  pioneers  and  fearless  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Catholic  faith,  Fathers  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  though  they  preceded  him  by  more 
than  a  full  century.  Dubuque,  with  the  keen, 
shrewd  eye  the  French  trader  is  wont  to  carry 
in  his  head,  marked  this  as  a  suitable  point 
for  a  trading  post  with  the  Indians,  and  a 
rendezvous  for  traders  and  trappers  generally, 
little  dreaming  what  a  century  would  bring 
forth  and  whereunto  the  germ  he  planted 
would  grew. 

He  died  in  1810,  and  very  little  progress  was 
made  here  till  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  in  1832.  Doubtless  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  will  remember  the  humorous 
account  President  Lincoln  gave,  years  after¬ 
ward.  of  the  personal  part  he  took  in  that 
war;  how  he  “fit,”  not  the  redskins,  but 
black  rascals,  bloodthirsty  mosquitoes,  and 
how  he  and  his  comrades  destroyed  whatever 
provisions  came  in  their  way,  for,  he  says, 
“doubtless  we  were  very  hungry!”  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  was  captain  of  that  volunteer  company 
which  under  his  command  showed  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  do  their  part  in  protecting  the  de¬ 
fenceless  frontiers.  In  the  wildest  dreams  of 
that  lion-hearted  man  he  could  not  then  have 
pictured  to  himself  the  part  he  was  yet  to  bear 
in  the  awful  struggle  of  this  nation  for  exist¬ 
ence. 

In  the  fall  of  1832  the  first  “store”  was 
planted  here,  the  stock  consisting  chiefiy  of 
boots  and  shoes,  hats,  caps,  and  “Yankee 
notions.  ”  Close  upon  the  heels  of  this  stock  of 
goods  came  the  first  “saloon,”  that  curse  and 
shadow  of  civilization,  and  it  came  to  stay,  for 
from  that  day  to  this  it  has  never  departed ! 
When  Iowa  was 'taken  into  the  Union  (1846), 
that  date  marked  decided  and  more  rapid 
growth  of  all  the  river  towns  within  her  bor¬ 
ders  on  the  “Father  of  Waters,”  but  the 
mighty  strides  she  has  since  made  in  wealth 
and  population  were  not  taken  till  the  “iron 
horse”  and  steam  whistle  crossed  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Full  thirty  years  have  passed  since  I  last 
saw  this  sturdy  city,  then  a  straggling  cor 
poration  of  12,000  souls,  depending  largely 
upon  steamboats  for  its  commerce,  now  a 
thriving  city  of  40,000,  and  ignoring  almost 
entirely  the  longest  river  on  the  globe  that 
flows  by  it  every  day  I  The  reason  for  that  is 
plain — river  travel  is  too  slow  and  uncertain 
for  this  restless,  rapid,  bustling  age.  Du¬ 
buque  is  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  town  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States.  Whether  that  be 
true  or  not  she  is  certainly  ^ery  “solid,”  strong 
in  her  manufacturing  interests,  and  has  never 
lead  a  “boom.”  For  that  blessing  she  cannot 
be  too  thankful. 

This  has  always  been  the  stronghold  of 
Romanism  in  Iowa.  Fully  25,000  of  its  popu¬ 
lation  are  Roman  Catholics.  They  have  a  fine 
cathedral,  with  magnificent  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows,  several  churches,  and  a  college.  Twelve 
miles  from  here,  in  the  most  quiet  and  se¬ 
questered  nook  to  be  found  in  all  this  great 
State  (which  will  yet  feed  and  maintain  ten 
millions  of  people),  is  a  Monastery  of  the 
Silent  Brotherhood,  the  Trappists.  There  are 
but  two  of  this  order  in  the  United  States,  the 
other  being  in  Kentucky.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  talk  except  to  the  “Superior,”  or  by  bis 
direct  and  special  permission.  As  Victor  Hugo 
tells  us,  these  institutions  belong  to  an  age  in 
the  far  distant  past.  “Ij  the  world,  but  not 
of  it,  ”  is  the  true  doctrine. 

The  Most  Reverend  John  Hennessy,  Arah- 


bisbop  of  this  diocese,  resides  here,  and  is  a 
well  preserved  man  who  has  passed  the  three¬ 
score  and  ten  years  safely,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  in  high  health,  and  younger  by  far 
than  many  a  man  of  sixty.  Very  genial,  affa¬ 
ble,  and  pleasant  be  is,  too,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  very  much  liked  by 
all  of  the  283  priests  over  whom  he  has  eccle¬ 
siastical  jurisdi«tioa.  He  is  certainly  an  able 
man,  and  possessed  of  high  administrative 
ability.  Not  long  since  his  jubilee  was  cele¬ 
brated-fifty  years  priest,  bishop,  and  arch¬ 
bishop. 

I  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  and  the  next 
morning  inquired  which  was  the  largest  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  My  informant  replied : 
“The  Second.  I’m  going  there  and  will  show 
you  the  way  to  it  if  you  wish.”  We  soon 
came  to  a  large,  brick  structure,  painted  a 
very  dark  brown,  and  evidently  undergoing 
repairs  in  its  main  part.  Upon  entering  the 
basement,  where  service  is  being  held  for  the 
present,  judge  of  the  complete  and  most  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  when  I  saw  right  before  me  my 
former  Seattle  (Washington)  friend  and  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Elliott  W.  Brown.  There  was 
time  before  service  began  for  a  hearty,  cordial 
welcome  and  one  of  the  best  handshakes  I 
ever  got.  How  much  real  good  such  a  greet¬ 
ing  does  one,  saying  plainer  than  words  can 
do,  “I’m  glad  to  see  you.”  And  then  came 
a  good  sermon,  with  his  old  t|me  force  and 
vigor  behind  it  that  keeps  people  awake. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said  that  if  his 
congregation  went  to  sleep,  he  wanted  bis 
deacons  to  send  a  boy  around  to  wake  him  up, 
not  the  folks  in  the  pews.  That  boy  will  not 
be  needed  here  as  long  as  they  have  the 
sturdy  young  minister  they  now  have  to 
preach  to  them. 

The  Second  Church  has  a  membership  of 
500,  and  has  no  idea  of  standing  still.  Not  a 
bit  of  it!  Neither  does  their  pastor  intend 
they  shall  while  he  is  their  leader !  He  ia  to 
be  installed  October  17th,  by  which  time  the 
needed  repairs  will  be  completed  and  the 
house  of  worship  made  better  than  ever.  And 
then  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  winter  will 
commence.  Mr.  Brown  and  his  estimable  wife 
are  both  enthusiastic  workers,  and  though 
they  have  been  here  but  a  little  over  five 
months,  seem  to  have  found  their  way  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  their  church  and  congregation, 
and  they  all  pull  together. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  22nd 
of  September  laid  the  cornerstone  for  a  hand¬ 
some  brick  church,  the  walls  of  which  are 
now  rising  very  rapidly,  and  is  to  be  enclosed 
and  ready  for  worship  in  December  next.  The 
Rev.  W.  O.  Ruston,  D.D.,  is  pastor,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  a  hard,  earnest  worker  and 
scholar.  The  Thfrd  Presbyterian  Cfiinrch  have 
for  their  pastor  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Noel,  and 
though  the  church  is  poor,  they  are  wide 
awake  and  will  take  care  of  their  minister. 

There  is  also  here  a  German  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  with  thirty-six  students 
for  the  current  term.  Dr.  Ruston  is  one  of  its 
teaahers  at  present,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  the 
Rev.  xV..  McClelland,  D  D.,  also  fills  a  chair. 
The  last  named  has  been  totally  blind  from 
seven  years  of  age,  and  is  certainly  a  wonder¬ 
ful  man.  Few  men  with  two  good  eyes  have 
accomplished  at  his  age  what  he  has  done  in 
learning  and  scholarship.  Thus,  yon  see, 
Presbyterians  get  their  share  in  this  “brown 
village,”  and  do  not  take  a  back  seat  for  any 
body. 

There  are  many  Germans  here,  and  in  all 
this  region.  Thus  this  German  Seminary  Is 
well  placed,  and  bids  fair  to  do  a  much  need  - 
ed '  work  for  many  years  to  come.  Other 
Protestant  denominations  are  also  well  repre¬ 
sented,  notably  the  Congregational.  They  are 
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repairing  their  large  church  at  an  expense  of 
^ilO.OOO  When  it  comes  to  voting,  the  Prot- 
«8tants  are  a  little  ahead.  The  new  license, 
•or  tax  “mulct  law.”  should  go  into  force  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1895,  but  whether  it  will  or  not  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  This  is  the  quietest,  best- 
behaved  place  I  was  ever  in,  whefe  every  saloon 
may  keep  wide  open  doors  all  day  Sunday. 

The  political  pot  is  beginning  to  boil  lively 
enough  in  the  “Hawkeye  State”  just  now.  and 
the  Republicans  think  they  are  going  to  tear 
things  next  November.  Oh,  that  this  grand 
old  party  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  good 
of  this  nation  in  the  past,  and  once  saved  its 
very  life,  had  now  the  moral  courage  to  put 
such  a  good,  strong  temperance  plank  into  its 
platform  that  every  thorough  temperance  man 
and  woman  could  and  would  unite  with  it  and 
thus  confront  the  greatest  and  strongest  enemy 
to  be  found  this  day  within  Uncle  Sam’s  do¬ 
mains.  But  “  Policy”  is  written  on  Republican 
banners,  and  will  remain  there  through  1896 
at  least.  Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Pomeroy. 

DrnrorB.  Iowa,  Oct..  ISM. 

A  INTEODUCTION  TO  PARANA. 

By  Bev.  Thomas  J.  Porter. 

Where  is  Parana  1  asks  many  an  intelligent 
American.  It  is  the  State  of  the  Brazilian  Re¬ 
public  where,  in  latitude  and  in  fact,  begins 
the  South  Temperate  Zone.  The  coflFee,  rice, 
and  sugar  caite,  ks  well  as  the  deadly  fevers  of 
tropical  Sao  Paulo  and  the  North,  are  found 
only  on  the  warm  northern  edge  and  on  the 
sea-level  coast  of  Parana.  From  Curityba  to 
Paraguay  on  the  west,  over  the  great  plateau, 
tJ.900  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  sweep  those 
south  winds  from  Antartica’s  icy  mountains 
which  chill  the  very  marrow  in  the  bones  of 
Pennsylvanians  like  ourselves.  On  tropical, 
sunny  days  few  places  in  the  world  can  be 
more  delicious  than  Curityba ;  after  the  aches 
and  shivers  under  the  clouds  and  fogs,  “sweet 
the  pleasure  after  pain,”  to  be  living  is  a  joy. 
With  less  sunshine,  however,  muddy  and 
dusty  Curityba  would  be  rather  a  wry  place, 
yet  it  has  a  not  unpleasing  character  of  its 
own.  It  is  in  Brazil,  yet  hardly  of  it. 

The  moorland  views  with  horizons  of  hill 
and  forest,  the  plain,  solid  German  houses, 
and  the  streets  filled  with  the  “prairie  schoon¬ 
ers”  of  the  German,  Polish,  and  Russian  wag¬ 
oners,  their  lean  horses  wearing  cow -bells, 
remind  the  writer  of  nothing  else  so  much  as 
a  city  in  old  Poland.  The  very  aspect  of  the 
railway  station  and  the  gentle,  dog-trot  start¬ 
ing  of  the  trains  heighten  the  fancy.  Then, 
another  suggestion  of  Poland,  Curityba  is  a 
peasant  town  where  everybody  works  and  no¬ 
body  thinks.  Life  here  is  still  a  bit  primitive, 
unorganized  and  crude,  but  capable  of  a 
future  ripeness  and  refinement.  Our  schools 
are  many,  but  poor,  an  evidence  of  the  desire, 
rather  than  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  As 
it  is,  very  few  indeed  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  are  unable  to  read,  and  the  youthful 
ne’er-do-well  is  becoming  rarer. 

Parana  has  not  yet  produced  such  statesmen 
and  authors  as  have  come  from  the  States  of 
Bahia  and  Sao  Paulo,  yet  the  averpge  force  of 
the  people  here  and  further  south  is  greater 
than  in  the  States  north  of  us.  Slavery  could 
never  do  such  deadly  work  in  the  cooler 
South,  for  here  no  coffee  and  sugar  farms 
made  slavery  profitable.  The  mixture  of 
blood  in  tropical  Brazil  is  Indain,  negro,  and 
Portuguese,  while  the  patrician  Brazilian  fam¬ 
ilies  form  a  virtual  oligarchy,  whether  the 
government  calls  itself  a  monarchy  or  a  re¬ 
public.  In  temperate  Brazil,  however,  the 
people  are  a  mixture  of  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Italian.  Polish,  and  German  blood  and  thought, 
the  Germans  far  the  strongest ; '  an'd  w£ile  the 
Brazilians  of  comparatively  pure  hlood  are  the 


ruling  class,  they  have  not  the  traditions  of  an 
aristocracy.  Then,  the  immigrant  from  Eu¬ 
rope  can  live  in  health  in  Southern  Brazil,  and 
if  not  too  much  hindered  by  political  foolish¬ 
ness,  he  can  sooner  gain  a  competence  here 
than  under  warmer  skies.  Moreover,  in  the 
south  there  is  less  Jesuitism,  and  through  the 
German  Protestants,  more  Gospel,  formalized 
and  weakened  though  it  sometimes  is,  than 
north  of  Capricorn.  All  these  facts  spell  out : 
the  day  is  coming  when  tropical  Brazil  must 
listen  to  temperate  Brazil. 

The  present  revolt  of  the  south  is  the  first 
syllable  of  this  future.  From  our  rugged  pine 
forests  and  breezy  prairies  stretching  degrees 
on  degrees  down  across  the  States  of  Santa 
Catherina  and  Rio  Grande,  have  come  those 
lovers  of  do-as-I-please,  those  guerrilla  regi¬ 
ments  of  cow  boys  that  have  so  long  worried 
the  armies  of  President  Peixoto.  Scorning 
the  idea  of  a  monarchy,  they  give  life  and  all 
in  hope  of  founding  a  civil  republic  in  place 
of  what  they  call  the  military  oligarchy  in  Rio. 
They  wear  their  creed  on  their  hat  bands  in 
such  mottoes  as  “All  for  Liberty,”  “All  for 
the  Republic,”  “Liberty  or  Death,”  “Win  or 
Die.  ” 

Why  the  revolutionists  failed  of  complete 
victory  months  ago  is  not  clear.  The  aid  of 
a  few  Brazilians  and  foreigners  who  desired 
the  restoration,  of  course  hurt  the  revolt  and 
turned  the  powerful  sympathy  of  the  United 
States  to  Floriano,  yet  we  here  can  only  say, 
“What  is  history,  and  what  is  missed  is  mys¬ 
tery.” 

In  March,  w'hen  Admiral  Dagama  was  de¬ 
feated  in  Rio  harbor,  the  government  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  war  was  over ;  but  we  are 
still  (August  7th)  under  militarv'  law,  num¬ 
berless  citizens  are  in  prison,  and  soldiers  still 
patrol  the  streets  and  surround  the  public 
parks  to  recruit  for  the  army  the  unwary  citi¬ 
zens  M'ho  venture  out  of  their  homes.  The  ex¬ 
ecutions  continue,  and  an  officer  said  to  me 
this  week,  “We  cannot  have  peace  till  we  set 
up  the  guillotine.” 

Notwithstanding  the  wai,  the  missionary 
work  in  school  and  church  in  Parana  has  gone 
steadily  on,  except  that  Mr.  Landes’  itiner¬ 
ating  has  been  greatly  hindered.  The  Curi¬ 
tyba  school,  under  Misses  Kuhl  and  Dascomb, 
has  been  kept  almost  full,  and  with  close 
economy,  has  been  able  to  pay  expenses.  Our 
little  church  has  received  twenty  converts  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  trebled  its  Sunday-school  attend¬ 
ance,  and,  beginning  to  build,  has  given  for 
this  end  the  eqnivalent  of  $840,  at  present  low 
exchange,  and  received  from  outside  $168,  and 
will  soon  receive  a  loan  of  about  $1,200  from 
the  mission.  Though  but  infrequently  visited, 
the  churches  of  the  interior  have  all  received 
converts  during  the  year. 

The  feelings  of  the  quiet  Parana  people  have 
been  drawn  out  as  never  before.  They  have 
been  robbed  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  and 
have  paid  heavy  sums  to  war  expenses.  Some 
have  been  forced  into  the  armies  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ;  many  have  volunteered.  They 
have  “eaten  gunpowder”  in  battle,  rout,  and 
victory.  Inside  the  city  of  Lapa  they  with¬ 
stood  bayonet,  ball,  and  shell  for  twenty-six 
days,  while  throughout  the  State  w'e  held  our  I 
breath  as  the  telegraph  daily  told  of  the  ever- 
tightening  siege  line.  Curityba,  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  outburst  of  charity,  nobly  cared  for 
the  wounded  which  overfiowed  her  hospitals. 
When  in  January  the  ragged,  but  victorious 
Federalists  marched  in,  the  city  was  hysterical 
with  joy,  but  no  money  was  spent  in  decora¬ 
tions.  It  was  needed  for  ammunition..  When 
the  government  came  back  in  May,  thousands 
of  dollars  were  put  into  street  displays,  and 
everybody  was  glad  to  see  his  friends  come 
back,  from  hiding.  Vben  the  Federalist  news¬ 
paper  had  an  active  imagination,  and  the  war 


“romancing”  of  the  government  organ  has 
been  simply  colossal  and  awful. 

But  all  this  excitement  was  but  preliminary 
to  the  horror  of  horrors.  In  May  began  the 
secret  midnight  executions  of  rebels  against 
the  President.  How  fearfully  the  news  of  the 
first  killing  was  whispered  through  the  town ! 
Nobody  could  believe  it  at  first.  But  the  friends 
of  the  hundreds  of  political  prisoners  sprang  to 
work  for  their  salvation.  Argument,  infiu 
ence,  money  were  used.  Women  crying  to  see 
their  husbands  and  fathers  besieged  the  prison 
doors ;  the  gray  old  general  faced  them  for 
two  days,  quailed  at  last,  and  ordered  that  no 
more  women  should  be  admitted  to  head¬ 
quarters.  Our  church  held  a  special  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  publicly  prayed  for  the  release 
of  certain  friends  who  were  arrested,  and — as 
we  believe — prayed  them  out  of  prison.  We 
also  prayed  for  Floriano  Peixoto,  and  are  still 
praying  for  him.  Now  our  boys  are  in  the 
armies ;  mothers  weep  and  pray,  and  wives  are 
waiting,  heavy-hearted,  for  the  steps  that 
come  not,  come  not,  oh;  how  long ! 

During  all  these  months  we  have  preached 
to  the  people  thrilled  by  all  this,  and  therefore 
more  capable,  it  seemed,  of  appreciating  the 
Gospel.  So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  our 
church  members  have  been  either  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  field  or  in  prison.  Nor  have 
any  of  our  missionaries  suffered  seriously  in 
any  way.  Very  different  was  the  experience 
of  the  German  missionaries  in  Lapa. 

During  the  siege  Pastor  Wiedmer  and  his 
wife  passed  eighteen  days  under  the  floor 
where  the  heavy  timbers  protected  them  from 
the  stray  balls  that  went  clipping  through  the 
house  Then,  while  he  was  in  the  Federalist 
camp  bandaging  their  wounded,  some  of  their 
soldiers  sacked  his  house.  When  Mrs.  Porter 
and  I  found  our  friends  after  the  surrender, 
they  were  a  sight  to  see,  as  they  tried  to  pick 
up  the  bed  feathers  scattered  over  everything. 
Not  twenty  dollars’  worth,  all  told,  was  left 
in  their  house,  stable,  and  garden.  Helped  a 
little  by  friends,  they  went  back,  opened 
their  school  and  church,  and  are  trying  to  get 
their  poor  people  to  trust  the  God  who  over¬ 
rules  even  siege  and  sack. 

What  of  Parana?  In  a  word,  war,  work, 
and  sympathy,  but  faith,  hope,  and  fruit  all 
along  the  line.  God  leads  the  Church-militant. 

CoKiTYBA,  Brazil. 


Lafayette  College  opened  its  sixty-third  year 
with  a  Freshman  class  of  ninety-two,  and  an 
accession  of  thirteen  to  the  upper  classes, 
making  a  total  enrollment  of  308.  Twenty-one 
of  the  students  are  sons  of  ministers  and  a  like 
number  are  sons  of  graduates  of  the  College. 
Of  the  last  graduating  class  twenty-one  are 
engaged  in  professional  study,  twenty-one 
have  entered  into  business  or  engineering 
or  chemical  pursuits,  and  seven  are  teaching 
or  in  advance  study.  Two  have  matriculated 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  one  at 
Auburn  and  four  at  Princeton.  The  technical 
courses  of  instruction  are  fully  manned,  but 
the  inducements  to  enter  on  these  lines  of 
study  are  naturally  greatly  diminished  by  the 
impaired  industrial  outlook,  and  so  the  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  pursuing  the 
Latin  and  Greek  noticeably  shows  the  prestige 
of  the  institution  in  classical  culture.  The 
College  Young  Mens’  Christian  Association  is 
actively  engaged  in  Sabbath-school  work  and 
Bible  study.  Christian  life  in  Lafayette  is 
greatly  helped  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  band 
of  seventeen  students  that  attended  Moody’s 
Summer  School  at  Northfield  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion.  A  new  departure  in  the  province  of 
elocution  is  a  series  of  lectures.  President 
Warfield  will  address  the  students  on  “The 
Ability  to  Speak,”  the  Rev.  Prof.  Youngman 
on  “Greek  Oratory,”  and  the  Hon.  R.  £.  James, 
of ’69,  on  “Political  Oratory.”  This  is  to  be 
followed  later  by  Judge  Kirkpatrick,  of  ’68,  on 
“Oratory  in  Our  Courts.”  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ecksrd 
on  “Pulpit  Oratory,”  and  Prof.  '  Owen  on 
“Roman  Oratory.” 
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Tfie  Religious  Press,  The  Episcopal  Recorder  writes  of  “a  Presby- 

_ _ _  terian  Pastor  the  Man  of  the  Hour"  in  a  way 

The  Outlook  has  this  reference  to  one  who  altogether  direct  and  worthy  of  attention : 


of  old,  and  indeed  in  hie  Educational  Course, 
affiliated  with  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  caught  and  has  carried  the  irenic 
spirit  of  that  body  throughout  his  long  and 
distinguished  career : 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark  from  the 
American  Board  will  be  a  matter  of  universal 
regret.  In  the  troublous  times  through  which 
the  Board  has  recently  passed,  he  has  earned 
the  title  which  Christ  bestows  upon  the  peace¬ 
makers — sons  of  God  ;  and  he  has  done  this 
without  ever  sacrificing  principle  or  falsifying 
or  concealing  his  opinions.  His  intensity  of 
conviction  has  never  made  him  narrow  or 
polemical ;  for  his  singleness  of  purpose  and 
loyal  consecration  have  always  kept  him  from 
that  egoism  which  is  the  vicious  element  in 
the  controversialist.  In  the  history  of  the 
American  Board  there  have  been  not  a  few 
eminent  leaders ;  but  among  them  all  no  one 
has  done  more  to  impress  upon  it,  we  will  not 
say  himself,  but  rather  the  spirit  of  the  One 
dwelling  in  and  working  through  him  than  Sec¬ 
retary  Clark.  Towering  in  figure,  genial  in 
presence,  eloquent  in  speech,  kindly  and  gen¬ 
erous  in  spirit,  and  possessed  of  a  peculiarly 
inspiring  personality,  he  has  been  the  friend 
of  the  missionaries,  the  co-worker  with  the 
pastors,  and  the  helper  of  the  churches.  He 
has  always  taken  large  views  concerning  the 
work  which  should  be  done  by  the  Board,  and 
time  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  statesman¬ 
like  policy.  No  man  in  recent  years  has  had 
greater  power  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  missions  in  the  churches.  He  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
carries  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  thousands  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  will  never  forget  either  the  man 
or  his  ministry.  May  his  life  long  be  spared  to 
see  the  fruits  of  the  seed  which  he  has  helped 
to  sow. 

The  Independent,  rejoicing  over  the  Amend* 
meut  against  all  forms  of  gambling  adopted 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Albany, 
l>ointe  out  its  far  reaching  effects,  which  are 
likely  even  to  come  pretty  near  home  to  some 
who  stoutly  condemn  gambling  as  a  sin : 

Thfs  is  a  direct  blow  at  race-track  gambling, 
pool  selling  and  all  games  upon  which  money 
IS  staked.  It  is  so  sweeping  that  some  of  the 
delegates  complained  that  it  would  prevent  the 
risking  of  a  few  pennies  at  the  card  table  in 
the  family  or  at  the  club.  It  would  even  in¬ 
terfere  with  church  lotteries. 

So  it  ought,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  does. 
The  few  churches  that  retain  the  forms  of  the 
lottery  against  the  enlightened  conscience  of 
the  age  ought  to  be  enjoined  by  law.  If  they 
insist  upon  fostering  an  immorality,  they  ought 
to  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  the 
same  as  those  who  maintain  faro  tables  or  en¬ 
gage  in  pool  selling  or  bookmaking.  If  gen¬ 
tlemen  want  to  gamble  in  ever  so  polite  a  way 
and  for  ever  so  small  a  sum,  let  them  submit 
to  fine  or  imprisonment  the  same  as  ordinary 
law-breakers.  It  is  a  shame  that  any  plea 
should  be  made  in  their  behalf  or  in  behalf  of 
any  church.  The  act  of  a  prince  at  baccarat 
is  no  better  morally  than  that  of  a  common 
gambler  in  Monaco ;  nor  is  that  of  a  church 
less  repulsive  than  the  business  of  the  late 
Louisiana  Lottery. 

The  Voice  says  that  the  anti-gambling 
clause  in  the  proposed  new  State  Constitution 
is  arousing  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  race  trackmen ; 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made,  started  by 
District  Attorney  Fellows,  to  alarm  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  other  ex¬ 
changes  in  the  State  by  asserting  that  the  new 
clause  will  shut  out  dealing  in  margins  and 
options.  Perhaps.  If  dealing  on  margins  and 
options  are  simply  gambling  operations,  as 
many  claim,  thev  will  be  forbidden,  and  they 
ought  to  be  forbidden.  If  they  are  not  gam¬ 
bling  operations,  as  the  brokers  assert,  they 
will  not  be  affected.  If  the  brokers  believe 
what  they  say,  they  need  have  no  fear  that 
the  courts  will  construe  this  clause  as  apply¬ 
ing  to  them.  It  they  have  no  faith  in  the 
legitimacy  of  this  class  of  dealings,  let  them 
hustle ;  but  let  the  people  who  don’t  believe 
in  gambling  in  a  stock  exchange  any  more 
than  in  a  faro  bank  also  hustle  to  put  the  new 
constitution  containing  the  clause  through 
with  a  big  majority.  The  excl^nges  can  get 
along  all  right  without 'marging  or  bptfbns. 


The  shocking  exposures  of  blackmail,  brib¬ 
ery,  and  actual  complicity  with  vice,  in  its 
most  hideous  and  degrading  forms,  on  the 
part  of  the  Police  Department,  made  before 
the  Lexow  Committee  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  has  startled  the  people  of  New  York  as 
they  have  not  been  startled  in  many  a  long 
year,  and  aroused  in  thousands  of  them  a  de¬ 
termination  to  put  an  end  to  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  utterly 
disgraceful  to  their  city  and  its  once  fair  fame. 

A  few  months  ago  matters  appeared  to  be 
drifting  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  bosses  and 
their  minions,  thoroughly  organized,  appeared 
to  have  taken  deadly  and  defiant  grip  upon  the 
city’s  life.  Even  the  judiciary  seemed  to  have 
become,  and  is  now  widely  believed  to  be,  the 
subservient  tool  of  a  corrupt  political  ring.  It 
needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  when  justice, 
or  injustice,  are  thus  at  the  command  of  the 
longest  purse  or  the  strongest  political  influ¬ 
ence,  the  liberties  of  a  people  are  far  on  the 
road  to  destruction. 

The  time  is  indeed  critical,  and  the  issue 
presented  to  the  suffrages  of  a  great  popula¬ 
tion  are  important  beyond  expression.  But 
the  case  no  longer  appears  hopeless.  A  public 
sentiment  has  neen  aroused,  and  is  steadily 
rising,  which  promises,  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  like  a  great  cleansing  tidal  wave,  to 
sweep  a  horde  of  useless,  or  unprincipled, 
politicians  out  of  office,  and  sweep  in  another 
and  altogether  different  set  of  men — men 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  animated  by  a  high, 
honorable,  and  patriotic  purpose,  to  do  their 
best  for  the  city  and  its  real  interests. 

And  whence  has  this  promise  and  the  hope 
of  this  deliverance  come?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer  to  that  question.  The  citizens  of 
New  York  owe  it  to  the  modest,  but  utterly 
fearless,  conscientious,  and  self  -  sacrificing 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church.  . 

Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  we 
refer  to  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.  D. , 
of  the  Madison-Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
than  whom  there  is  no  man  more  thoroughly 
hated  to-day  by  thousands  of  bad  men,  with 
whose  wicked  schemes  his  bold  crusade  has 
interfered,  or  more  truly  honored,  admired, 
and  loved  by  a  vast  body  of  good  and  grateful 
citizens. 

Dr.  Parkhurst’s  success  in  exposing  the  rot¬ 
tenness  of  municipal  government  in  New 
York,  and  arousing  a  righteous  sentiment, 
which  now  promises  to  substitute  a  clean, 
decent,  and  honest  administration  in  its  place, 
is  a  magnificent  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  by  one  wise  and  devoted  man,  true  to 
himself  and  his  convictions,  and  a  great  and 
worthy  cause. 

And  we  wish  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Cit^  of  New  York  will  owe  this 
regeneration,  if  it  comes,  in  some  large  sense 
to  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  who  inaugurated  and  now  admit¬ 
tedly  stands  at  the  head  of  this  great  move¬ 
ment,  and  we  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  churches,  as  a  whole,  of  all  denomina 
tions,  are  practically  behind  him  and  uphold¬ 
ing  his  hands. 

A  Presbyterian  pastor  leads  the  way,  and  his 
Christian  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  the 
laity  are  with  him  at  the  front  in  this  great 
effort  at  municipal  reform.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  and  well  worth  the  noting. 

New  York  has  had  honorable  and  well 
known  citizens,  men  of  the  highest  repute  for 
personal  character  and  unblemished  integrity, 
and  has  elevated  some  of  them  to  most  impor 
tant  offices.  They  must  have  known  all  and 
more  of  the  hideous  corruptions  which  were 
preying  on  the  city’s  life  than  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst  knew  three  years  ago.  But,  in¬ 
formed  as  they  were,  influential  as  they  were, 
capable  and  well  intentioned  as  they  were, 
which  of  these  eminent  laymen  and  politicians 
has  ever  done  for  the  City  of  New  York  a 
tithe  of  that  which  this  modest,  brave,  and 
busy  Presbyterian  pastor  has  already  accom¬ 
plished? 

Every  man  is  not  a  Parkhurst,  and  not  one 
minister  in  a  thousand  could  be  what  Dr. 
Parkhurst  is,  or  do  what  he  has  done.  God 
has  and  prepares  His  own  instruments.  Let 
honor  be  given  where  honor  belongs,  and  the 
City  of  New  York  recognize  her  indebtedness, 
not  merely  to  the  man,  but  to  that  reli^on 
which  has  done  so  much  to  make  him  what  he 
is,  inspiring  him  with  the  love  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  the  hatred  of  iniquity,  and  sustain¬ 
ing  him,  as  nothing  else  could  do,'  in  his  tre¬ 
mendous  work. 

We  want  the  fact  emphasized  that  reUgion 


has  had  something  to  do  with  the  cleansing  of 
New  York—  if,  indeed,  as  we  hope  and  pray, 
New  York  shall  yet  be  cleansed. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  thid  reference 
to  the  Hempstead,  L.  I. ,  celebration : 

The  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  was 
begun  in  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  on  Sabbath  last. 
The  Puritans  preceded  the  Presbyterians,  so 
far  as  organization  is  concerned,  by  twenty - 
four  years.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
eighth  anniversary  of  John  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church— traditionally  the  first  Meth¬ 
odist  church  in  America — will  be  celebrated 
October  28.  On  Sunday  last  the  one  hundred 
and  fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Methodist  church  at  Flanders,  N.  J. ,  was 
celebrated.  President  Buttz,  of  Drew  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  preaching  the  sermon. 

We  are  young  in  comparison  with  the  Pres 
hyterians  and  the  Congregationalists,  hut  since 
the  hirth  of  Methodism  we  have  done  what  we 
could,  not  to  compete,  but  to  cooperate,  with 
them  in  the  evangelization  of  the  United 
States.  At  first  they  misunderstood  us.  The 
Puritans  thought  we  were  desperate  heretics ; 
the  Presbyterians  considered  us  wild  in  our 
demonstrations,  though  a  section  of  them, 
under  the  powerful  preaching  of  George 
Whitefield,  had  shown  similar  susceptihilities. 
Assimilation  has  gone  on  until  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  a  Presbyterian  by  his 
doctrine,  a  Congregationalist  by  his  spirit,  a 
Methodist  by  bis  dress  or  by  his  ejaculatory 
fervor,  except  during  “revivals”  (not  always 
then),  conference  love  feasts,  and  a  diminish¬ 
ing  number  of  camp-meetings. 

The  Churchman  has  this  reference  to  an  en¬ 
terprise  that  attracted  considerable  comment 
at  one  time,  but  of  late  has  dropped  quite  out 
of  notice.  We  can  testify  that  no  “cry  of  the 
muezzin”  is  heard  just  now  (if  at  any  time) 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Union  Square : 

The  Punjab  Mission  News  is  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  a  native  gentleman  in 
India,  who  contributed  the  liberal  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  ru^es  to  Maulavi  Mohammed 
Alexander  Russell  Webb’s  mission  for  the  con 
version  of  America  to  Islam,  has  become  im 
patient  I  It  appears  that  be  has  written  to  a 
friend  in  New  York  City  to  inquire  what  the 
missionary  to  the  New  World  is  doing,  and  a 
leter  from  New  York  informs  him  that  Mr. 
Webb  is  in  retreat,  his  paper  has  stopped,  his 
office  is  closed,  and  the  cry  of  the  muezzin, 
which  at  one  time  floated  through  the  evening 
air  in  the  neighborhood  of  Union  Square,  is 
silent.  The  two  or  three  adventurers  who 
joined  Mr.  Webb  in  his  missionary  enterprise 
are  at  loggerheads,  and  Mr.  Webb  has  even 
gone  as  far  as  to  traduce  the  character  of  his 
brother  missionary  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  Quilliaro, 
the  spiritual  bead  of  the  Moslems  in  that  city. 
Money  has  been  the  root  of  the  evil,  for  we 
are  told  that  the  unhappiness  both  in  Liver¬ 
pool  and  in  New  York  is  with  reference  to  the 
disbursement  of  funds.  It  is  asserted  that  Mr. 
Webb  brought  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  India,  and  that  he  receives  a  regular 
salary  from  that  country  under  a  five  years’ 
contract.  _ _ 

The  Jewish  Messenger  starts  an  inquiry 
which  we  hope  will  be  agitated  by  those 
chiefly  concerned  until  something  comes  of  its 
wise  suggestions : 

“Why  cannot  more  of  the  young  women  of 
the  immigrant  classes  be  induced  to  enter 
domestic  service  instead  of  slaving  themselves 
as  operatives  in  sweating  shops?  They  make 
a  sad  mistake  in  comparing,  for  newspaper 
consumption  largely,  the  slavery  they  endure 
in  New  York  with  the  misery  that  was  their 
lot  in  the  Russian  pale,  when  they  have  since 
their  arrival  here  refused  all  opportunities  to 
earn  a  respectable  livelihood  in  families  that 
would  gladly  have  engaged  them  as  cooks, 
maids, nurses, and  in  other  positions  of  the  kind. 
'They  have  never  shown  any  inclination  for 
domestic  work,  imitating  unreasonably  in  this 
respect  their  sisters  of  longer  residence.  ” 

We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  likely  to 
prove  advantageous  to  tb»  young  women  re¬ 
ferred  to  than  this  change  of  occuMtion-  Hut 
in  order  to  its  success,  they  would  need  to  be 
fairly  well  instructed  as  to  their  new  duties. 
Equipped  with  this  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to 
render  faithf)^!  serrioe,  they  would  readily  find 
satisfactory  homes  in  our  American  bouse - 
bOldi^  Then  it  would  dawn  upon  them  that 
they  had  really  arrived  in  America ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.  A  Day  or  Miracles  by 
THE  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Matt.  Yiii.  28-84;  ix.  18-84;  Mark  iv.  85 — ▼.  48; 

Luke  viii.  22-56. 

Golden  Text. — And  the  men  marvelled,  say¬ 
ing,  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the 
arinds  and  the  sea  obey  him? — Matt.  viii.  27. 

A  few  times  in  the  Gospel  history  the  story  of 
an  entire  day  is  given  ;  standing  out  from  a  brief 
summary  covering  long  periods  of  time.  The 
Sabbath  in  Capernaum  was  one  of  these  (Les¬ 
son  XI.  ;  Mark  i.  21  84),  the  day  of  teaching 
which  we  studied  for  our  last  lesson  was  one, 
and  to  day  we  have  a  day  of  miracles.  Evi¬ 
dently  these  days  are  given  us  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  Jesus’  daily  life,  teaching  us  that  His 
days  were  usually  as  full  of  activity,  of  be¬ 
neficence  as  these.  As  John  says  (zxi.  25), 
if  all  the  details  of  His  life  were  told,  the 
world  would  hardly  contain  the  books  that 
wonld  be  written.  A  few  are  given  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  whole. 

From  a  day  of  arduous  teaching  our  Lord 
enters  upon  one  of  intense  activity.  The  sun 
was  gone  down,  and  a  new  day  was  therefore 
begun,  when  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.  86),  with  His 
disciples,  set  out  to  cross  the  lake  in  search 
of  quiet  and  repose.  He  seems  to  have  loved 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  multitude 
(Matt.  xiv.  18),  although  not  usually  going 
so  far  away.  To-day  he  goes  to  the  semi¬ 
heathen  country  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake. 

Before  the  boat  had  gone  far,  a  terrific  squall 
came  up.  All  lakes  are  liable  to  sudden 
squalls,  but  this  one,  lying  in  a  deep,  warm 
valley,  neady  seven  hundred  feet  below  the 
sea,  shut  in  by  hills,  those  near  the  lake  being 
deeply  furrowed  with  ravines  down  which  the 
wind  rushes  madly  from  snowy  Lebanon  in 
the  north,  is  subject  to  storms  of  unusual 
violence,  amounting  to  hurricanes.  There 
were  at  least  four  experienced  sailors  in  this 
little  bark,  but  even  they  gave  themselves  up 
for  lost.  With  one  accord  the  disciples  rushed 
to  Jesus,  who  was  asleep  in  the  stem,  crying, 
"Master,  Master,  we  perish  1” 

Jesus  heard  the  cry  of  despair  and  answered 
it  with  an  appeal  to  their  faith.  Knowing 
Him  as  they  did,  and  believing  as  they  did  in 
His  mission,  they  ought  to  have  known  that 
they  were  safe  with  Him.  Yet,  since  their 
faith  is  unequal  to  the  strain,  he  speaks  to  the 
elements  and  they  obey  Him,  and  the  storm 
becomes  a  calm. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  disciples  asked 
with  awe.  Who,  then,  it  thitt  We  are  used 
to  the  thought  that  our  Saviour  is  lord  over 
the  powers  of  nature,  but  they  had  not  before 
thought  of  sach  a  thing.  This  was  not  one 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Messiah,  as  they  under¬ 
stood  them. 

A  more  familiar  instance  of  His  power  was 


given  immediately  on  their  landing  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Gerasenes,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake—  a  country  populated  partly  by  Jews  and 
partly  by  Syrians  and  wandering  tribes,  with 
occasional  towns,  mainly  of  Greeks  and  Syri¬ 
ans,  federated  in  “the  ten  -  city  alliance” 
(Decapolis,  Matt.  iv.  25).  These  cities  were 
somewhat  widely  scattered,  and  none  of  them 
were  close  on  the  lake.  But  no  sooner  had 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  landed  than  they  were 
met  by  a  wild  figure,  a  raving  maniac,  naked 
and  streaming  with  blood,  and  possessed  of  a 
tremendous  strength  in  the  paroxysms  of  his 
malady. 

We  have  already  met  with  cases  of  demoniac 
possession,  and  have  seen  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  precisely  what  is  meant  by  it. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  demonized 
were  peculiarly  sinful ;  Jesus  never  asks  for 
faith  as  a  condition  of  healing  them,  and  He 
seems  to  have  especially  welcomed  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  heal  them.  In  this  perhaps  is  a 
clue.  From  the  very  beginning  of  even  the 
Baptist’s  mission,  tin  is  shown  to  be  that  which 
hinders  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  and  sin, 
we  know,  is  “  want  of  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God.  ”  Now,  without  giving  way  to  open  sin,  or 
to  any  form  of  sensual  indulgence,  it  is  en 
tirely  conceivable  that  men  may  be  utterly 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  entirely  bent  on 
having  their  own  will.  Such  a  slate  of  mind, 
or  rather,  of  the  affections,  is  the  extreme 
opposite  of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord — "I  delight 
to  do  Thy  will.”  Such  an  opposition  of  the 
human  will  to  God’s  will  naturally— perhaps 
necessarily— opens  the  door  of  the  heart  to 
evil  influences,  just  as  harmony  with  the 
divine  will  opens  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

If  this  is  so,  then  there  must  always,  in  all 
ages,  be  demonized  men — men  outwardly  good 
or  openly  bad,  but  in  either  case  opposed  to 
the  will  of  God,  though  the  condition  may  not 
always  be  evident  to  others.  But  it  seems  not 
unnatural  that  while  Christ  was  upon  earth 
this  condition  should  make  itself  evidently 
manifest,  simply  because  He  was  evidently 
manifested.  And  if  that  was  the  case,  He 
would  naturally  desire  especially  to  heal  such  ; 
for  thereby  He  would  not  only  show  that  He 
was  come  to  destroy  that  which  so  peculiarly 
hindered  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  but  by 
such  miracles  He  would  plainly  witness,  in  a 
way  and  to  a  degree  possible  by  no  other 
miracle,  to  the  nature  of  His  Messianic  calling 
— that  He  came  to  break  down  the  power  of 
sin  and  bring  the  minds  of  men  into  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God. 

The  healing  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac  is 
given  with  more  detail  than  any  other  mira¬ 
cle  of  this  class.  The  chief  point  of  difficulty 
for  the  student  is  in  Christ’s  permitting  the 
devils  to  enter  the  swine  and  destroy  them. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  man  was 
so  entirely  dominated  by  the  demons  (actually 
identifying  himself  with  them;  Luke  viii.  80), 
that  it  may  have  been  desirable,  in  order  to 
convince  him  of  his  cure,  that  he  should  see 
some  proof  that  the  dreadful  power  was  gone 
out  of  him ;  and  it  may  also  have  been  necessary 
to  show  him,  the  terrible  malevolence  of 
evil  spirits.  As  to  why  Jesus  permitted  so 
much  property  to  be  destroyed,  we  might  as 
well  ask  that  after  every  cyclone,  or  tornado, 
or  great  fire.  We  know  that  the  salvation  of 
a  single  soul  is  worth  any  amount  of  property 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  men,  too,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  have  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
argument  commonly  offered  in  justification  of 
this  act  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Mosaic 
law  for  Jews  to  use  swine  flesh  is  utterly  triv¬ 
ial.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
swine  were  the  property  of  Jews,  and  if  they 
were,  it  was  not  our  Lord’s  way  to  question 
the  lawfulness  of  any  tenure  of  property.  But 
by  this  act  He  did  not  only  show  that  as  Lord 


of  all  He  had  “the  right  of  eminent  domain,” 
but  also  once  for  all  demonstrated  the  reality 
of  demoniac  possession.  That  which  had 
dominated  the  man  now  dominated  the  beasts 
and  destroyed  them  as  the  man  would  inevita¬ 
bly  have  been  destroyed  but  for  this  miracle. 

Jesus  departed  from  His  usual  practice  in 
bidding  the  man  talk  freely  of  his  cure.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  No  one  knew  Him 
or  cared  for  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  in 
this  district ;  the  man  was  made  the  flrst  mis 
sionary :  and  with  good  effect,  for  though  now 
the  Gerasenes,  superstitiously  afraid  of  his 
power  or  distressed  by  the  loss  of  so  much 
property,  urged  his  departure,  afterward 
Christ  was  welcomed  here  (Mark  vii.  31-37). 

On  their  return  to  Capernaum  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  met  by  a 
great  number  of  people,  among  them  a  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  begging  Jesus  to  heal  his 
daughter  who  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
As  our  Lord  had  often  preached  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  Jairus  must  have  known  Him  and 
His  works  of  healing ;  it  is  possible,  even, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  elders  who  interceded 
with  Jesus  for  the  healing  of  the  centurion’s 
servant ;  if  so,  his  faith  and  apprehension  of 
the  character  of  Jesus  were  far  less  than  those 
of  the  centurion.  Perhaps  the  very  urgency  of 
his  love  for  his  child  made  him  weak  in  faith. 

On  the  way  to  Jairus’  house  an  instance  oc¬ 
curred  which  showed  another  phase  of  faith. 
A  woman  who  for  years  had  suffered  from  a 
disease  which  made  all  who  touched  her 
ceremonially  unclean,  came  up  behind  Jesus 
and  touched  His  garment,  believing  that  this 
would  suffice  for  her  cure.  It  did  ;  although 
her  act  spoke  much  of  superstition  Jesus 
commended  her  faith  as  in  fact  that  which 
had  gained  her  healing.  The  lesson  of  this 
is  impressive.  It  is  that  “the  religious  value 
of  faith  is  wholly  independent  of  the  more  or 
less  correct  conception  of  divine  things  which 
is  united  with  it.  ” 

The  incident  of  this  woman’s  cure  had  de¬ 
layed  their  arrival  at  Jairus’  house,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  arrived  the  little  girl  had  died. 
The  beautiful  story  is  familiar  —  the  hired 
mourners  beating  their  breasts  and  wailing ; 
the  despair  of  the  father  checked  by  the 
Lord’s  kind  word,  Fear  not,  only  believe  ;  the 
putting  out  of  all  unsympathetic,  mocking 
spirits ;  the  quiet  entrance  of  six  persons  into 
the  death  chamber,  the  parents,  three  disci¬ 
ples  and  Jesus,  and  the  gentle  words  of  pow¬ 
er,  Little  maid,  arise!  Two  things  we  may 
particularly  notice:  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  child  was  actually  dead ;  unless  Je¬ 
sus  were  omniscient  He  could  not  have  known 
so  well  as  those  in  the  house  what  her  true 
condition  was.  And  again,  the  reason  for  the 
secrecy  of  this  miracle.  It  was  partly,  no 
doubt,  for  the  child’s  sake,  but  also,  we  must 
believe,  for  the  sake  of  others.  We  cannot 
tftiink  that  it  would  be  a  merciful  thing  to  re¬ 
store  all  dead  persons  to  their  weeping  friends, 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  the  dead  being  brought 
to  Jesus  to  be  restored,  as  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  the  case  were  this  miracle 
widely  known.  It  was  not  His  intention  to 
raise  to  life  any  more  persons  than  sufficed  to 
show  unmistakably  His  power  over  death. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  house  of  Jairus 
Jesus  healed  two  blind  men.  Here  we  observe 
that  they  had  faith  in  His  power;  and  it  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  perfect  sympathy 
of  Jesus  with  all  forms  of  suffering  or  limita¬ 
tion  that  in  every  case  of  blindness  Jesus  aids, 
not  perhaps  the  faith,  but  the  consciousness 
of  the  afflicted  ones  by  some  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  touch.  One  blind  man  He  takes  by 
the  hand  and  leads  away;  in  every  case  He 
touches  their  eyes.  So  with  the  deaf  man 
(Mark  vii.  88,  34),  we  shall  find  Him  making 
precisely  the  signs  that  would  be  made  to  a 
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deaf  mute  to-day  if  it  were  deaired  to  connect 
his  healing  with  the  idea  of  a  person. 

The  activities  of  this  busy  day  were  con¬ 
cluded,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  the  healing  of 
a  dumb  demoniac  (Matt.  ix.  32  34).  Here 
again  the  Pharisees  repeated  their  senseless 
and  blasphemous  accueation.  But  Jesus  had 
refuted  that  once  for  all ;  He  takes  no  notice 
of  it  here. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Jesus  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

Hark  ii.  28-28,  iii.  1-6. 

Golden  Text. — The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also 
of  the  Sabbath. — Mark  ii.  28. 

The  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  found  in  The  Evangelist  for 
September  20th.  The  lesson  is  of  the  free¬ 
dom  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free, 
showing  that  it  is  a  freedom  not  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Ood,  but  for  it ;  that  Christ  has  re¬ 
lieved  us  from  the  yoke  of  ordinances,  making 
it  possible  for  us  to  serve  Ood  gladly  and  zeal¬ 
ously  from  the  heart. 

Verse  28.  The  word  com  is  used  as  always 
in  England,  to  denote  any  kind  of  grain,  es¬ 
pecially  wheat.  Jewish  law  and  Eastern  cus¬ 
tom  permit  people  to  pluck  as  much  grain  as 
they  like  on  passing  through  a  field,  provided 
they  use  no  sickle. 

Verse  24.  The  Pharisees  did  not  object  to 
their  taking  the  property  of  another,  for  both 
law  and  custom  sanctioned  it  in  a  case  like 
this.  What  they  object  to  is  that  it  should  be 
done  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  rabbis  had 
added  a  thousand  minute  regulations  to  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Plucking  they  made 
the  same  as  reaping,  and  the  rubbing  off  of 
the  chaff  (Luke  vi.  1)  was  in  their  code  equiv¬ 
alent  to  threshing,  both,  of  course,  being  a 
breach  of  the  Sabbath  law.  The  Pharisees  at¬ 
tacked  not  the  disciples  but  Jesus,  whcm  they 
considered  the  responsible  leader  of  the  band. 

Verses  26,  26.  Jesus  does  not  argue  the 
question  whether  or  not  this  is  breaking  the 
law  of  Ood ;  He  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  showing  that  the  service  of 
Ood  is  a  higher  duty  even  than  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  may  supersede  it.  The  incident  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  in  1  Samuel  xxi.  1,  and  there  we 
find  that  not  Abiather,  but  his  father, 
Abimelech,  was  high  priest  at  this  time. 
This,  however,  makes  no  difference  so  far 
as  the  argument  is  concerned.  The  shew- 
bread  consisted  of  twelve  loaves  of  bread 
placed  fresh  every  Sabbath  morning  on  a  table 
in  the  tabernacle  (afterward  in  the  temple; 
Exod.  XXV.  30,  Lev.  xxiv.  6-9).  It  was  sacred 
and  could  be  eaten  only  by  the  priests  after 
having  been  left  “before  the  Lord”  for  a  week. 

Verse  27.  Jesus  is  not  here  superseding  the 
Sabbath  law,  nor  abrogating  the  Sabbath :  He 
is  fulfilling  it.  At  the  time  when  the  Fourth 
Commandment  was  given  it  was  a  priceless 
boon,  securing  rest  for  slaves  and  cattle,  and 
it  is  always  such,  as  giving  men  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  communion  with  Ood.  But  the 
true  Sabbath  rest  must  be  in  freedom,  not  in 
slavish  adherence  to  minute  restrictions. 
Here,  as  in  every  other  commandment,  the 
spirit  of  true  obedience  is  the  spirit  that  says, 
I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  Ood  ! 

Verse  28.  Therefore  does  not  abolish  nor 
abrogate  the  Sabbath  law.  Because  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  made  for  man,  therefore  just  in  so 
far  as  man  approaches  the  standard  of  ideal 
manhood,  so  far  is  he  a  law  to  himself  in  his 
use  of  the  day.  Our  Lord  was  the  typical  Son 
of  Man,  the  one  Being  in  all  history  who  per¬ 
fectly  realized  the  type  of  manhood  that  was 
in  the  Creator’s  mind  when  He  said,  Ijet  Us 
make  man  in  Our  image.  Therefore  he  must 
of  necessity  be  Lord  over  that  which  was  or¬ 
dained  t«  be  most  largely  useful  and  helpful 
to  mankind.  Ceremonial  is  absolutely  worth¬ 


less  except  so  far  as  it  serves  man’s  needs. 
The  Jews  had  become  so  wedded  to  ceremonial 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  abolish  its 
tyranny  and  set  men  free.  This  he  had 
already  done  in  two  important  instances,  with 
regard  to  eating  with  sinners  (vss.  1-5  17),  and 
with  regard  to  fasting  (vss.  18,19):  He  now 
unbinds  the  yoke  of  ceremonialism  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Sabbath. 

Chapter  III.  1.  Perhaps  immediately  after 
this  conversation,  perhaps  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  Jesus  enters  the  synagogue.  The 
man  with  the  withered  hand  had  come  with 
no  thought  of  being  healed  by  Jesus,  merely  to 
attend  the  service. 

Verse  2.  It  was  contrary  to  the  Rabbinical 
law  to  do  anything  for  the  sick  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  save  life. 
There  could  be  no  question  of  such  a  thing  in 
this  case.  The  Pharisees  now  openly  desire  to 
antagonize  Jesus ;  but  the  striking  thing  is 
they  actually  believe  that  He  can  cure  this 
incurable  disease,  and  on  this  confidence  they 
base  their  plot  against  Him  I 

Verse  3.  Jesus  at  once  accepts  the  issue 
they  tacitly  offer  Him.  He  will  heal  the  man, 
and  calls  him  to  stand  forth. 

Verse  4.  He  will  show  these  Pharisees  how 
utterly  baseless  is  the  ground  they  occupy. 
Which  is  lawful?  To  save  life  or  to  kill? 
There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  such  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Verse  6.  There  is  a  righteous  anger  against 
evil  men,  but  to  be  truly  righteous  it  must  be 
mingled  with  grief  for  the  hardness  of  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  evil.  Observe  that 
Jesus  heals  this  man  without  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  law.  But  of  all  the  miracles  per¬ 
formed  by  Christ  this  is  probably  the  one 
which  has  been  most  helpful  from  that  day  to 
this  in  teaching  how  the  working  of  the  Spirit 
in  man  is  to  be  met  and  hel)>ed  by  the  free 
will  of  man.  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  I  If  he 
had  said,  “I  cannot,  for  it  is  withered,”  he 
would  have  said  the  truth,  and  yet  he  would 
never  have  been  cured.  The  power  to  do  came 
with  the  command  to  do ;  and  so  it  always 
does.  The  man  believed  that  Jesus  could  en¬ 
able  him  to  obey  Him ;  he  obeyed,  and  found 
that  his  faith  was  justified  by  the  facts. 

Cbddtian 

Enbcavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Sabbath. 

Oct.  28.  The  origin.  Genesis  2:1-7. 

ao.  The  command.  Ezodas20:l-1L 
81.  The  observance.  Rzodos  10:22-81. 

Nov.  1.  The  defences.  Nehemiab  IS :  15  22, 

2.  A  day  for  good  deeds.  1  Corinthians  16 : 1-14. 

8.  Hallow  It.  Ezekiel  20 : 10-20 
4.  Topic— How  to  keep  the  Lord's  Day.  Mark 
2:23-28. 

In  regard  to  nothing  were  the  Pharisees 
more  scrupulous  than  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath.  Everything  concerning  its  observ¬ 
ance  was  refined  down  to  the  least  particular. 
To  carry  a  handkerchief  loose  would  be  a 
burden ;  but  it  was  lawful  if  sewed  on.  The 
object  of  the  day  and  the  good  of  men  was 
forgotten  in  their  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  day  itself,  and  its  observance  thus  be¬ 
came  a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing.  Repeat¬ 
ed  attempts  were  made  to  find  some  fault  with 
Christ  in  regard  to  Hie  keeping  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  And  He  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to 
break  away  from  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
that  He  might  assert  His  liberty  and  free  His 
disciples  from  the  unnecessary  yoke  put  upon 
them,  and  bring  the  observanco  of  the  day 
back  to  its  original  design. 

As  He  passed  through  the  fields  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  His  disciples  picked  some  of  the  grain 
and  ate,  and  the  Pharisees  charged  Him  with 
doing  what  was  unlawful  on  that  day.  They  > 


took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  right  in 
their  view  of  the  Law,  and  that  He  was 
wrong.  They  were  guilty  of  the  chief  sin  in 
logic  of  begging  the  question,  as  do  many  to¬ 
day  in  the  discussion  of  Biblical  questions 
who  claim  beforehand  that  their  view  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that  those  who  question  it  are  not 
orthodox,  when  the  question  at  issue  may  be 
to  determine  what  is  the  Bible,  or  what  does 
it  teach.  When  one  starts  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  old  way  or  his  way  is  the  only 
true  way,  and  that  it  is  not  open  to  change  or 
improvement,  he  shuts  the  door  against  light 
or  progress.  He  is  not  seeking  after  knowl¬ 
edge  or  truth. 

Our  Lord’s  method  is  the  correct  one ;  He 
examines  the  law  and  the  example  of  David. 
The  Law  allowed  one  to  relieve  an  ox  fallen 
into  a  pit,  and  David  in  a  case  of  necessity  ate 
even  of  the  shew- bread.  He  then  lays  down 
The  Law  of  the  Sabhath, 

“The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath.”  The  emphasis  should  be 
put  on  “wiodc.  ” 

There  are  in  the  Bible  traces  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  day  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
on  that  day,  probably,  that  Cain  and  Abel 
were  worshipping.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  for  the  first  time;  but  is 
there  codified  as  a  well  known  law.  The  rea¬ 
son  given  in  the  Law  for  its  observance  is  that 
by  it  Ood  is  remembered  as  Creator,  and  that 
the  day  is  set  apart  by  Ood  for  this  purpose. 
Another  reason  is  added  to  this  later,  and  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  by  God’s  providence  is 
also  celebrated.  After  Christ’s  resurrection 
it  becomes  the  Lord’s  day,  and  there  is  added 
further  the  remembrance  of  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

God’s  creation  and  providence  and  the  res¬ 
urrection  from  the  dead  are  three  great  truths 
which  concern  man’s  existence  and  relation  to 
God  and  future  destiny.  It  is  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  that  he  remember  these  things.  In 
order  to  this  it  is  necessary  that  a  time  be  set 
apart  for  it,  and  that  some  method  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Ood  had  a  right  to  demand  such  re¬ 
membrance  and  worship  without  reference 
to  man ;  but  the  command  to  set  apart  this 
day,  to  keep  it  holy,  was  not  an  imposition ; 
it  was  as  much  a  nicessity  for  man’s  highest 
good  as  it  was  a  requirement  for  the  glory  of 
Ood.  Man  could  not  and  would  not  know 
and  love  and  serve  Ood  witbont  the  Sabbath. 
Ood  made  it  for  him  as  much  as  the  air,  or 
food,  or  sleep. 

flow  to  Keep  It  Holy. 

It  has  been  found  by  careful  experiment 
that  one  day  in  seven  for  rest  is  the  law  of  the 
body  for  the  moat  and  best  labor.  The  mind 
is  also  under  the  same  law.  If  there  were  no 
Ood  or  hereafter,  it  would  be  best  for  man  to 
observe  the  Sabbath’s  rest.  But  it  is  man  as 
a  spiritual  being  that  the  Sabbath  most  bene¬ 
fits  and  blesses.  Without  it  the  world  and  the 
fiesh  and  the  devil  would  rule  and  destroy 
him.  Life  would  have  reference  to  nothing- 
beyond  the  world,  and  the  spirit  would  die. 

Man  is,  above  all,  a  spirit,  a  worshipping  be¬ 
ing,  who  needs  and  craves  Ood.  He  is  im¬ 
mortal,  and  should  live  for  eternity.  The 
Sabbath  recognizes  and  meets  these  higher 
and  eternal  needs,  was  made  for  them.  And 
its  observance  proves  its  value  and  necessity. 
Where  it  is  ke]it  holy  every  blessing  follows ; 
man  is  temperate,  honest,  truthful,  benevo¬ 
lent,  loves  Ood,  and  worships  Him  and  loves- 
his  fellows.  Righteousness,  purity,  peace,  and 
all  good  are  found  in  society.  The  family 
which  observes  the  day  is  prosperous  and  law- 
abiding  and  happy  here  and  hopeful  for  the 
hereafter.  The  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  is 
the  beginning  of  evil  in  acts  and  habit  and 
character,  and  marks  the  entrance  upon  the 
» way  of  death. 
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Christ  who  made  man  and  is  his  Lord  is 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

He  who  gave  man  his  being  and  nature  is 
Lord  of  his  life  and  of  the  rules  of  life.  This 
law  has  in  it  divine  wisdom  and  human  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  to  be  interpreted  by  man’s  needs. 
The  chief  thing  in  its  observance  is  that  it  be 
set  apart  and  devoted  to  Ood,  or  in  seeking 
what  man  needs  in  God,  a  day  for  worship. 
Let  it  be  a  devoted  day,  and  all  else  will  fol¬ 
low.  Consecrated  to  its  end  the  means  will 
be  in  the  right  spirit.  Works  of  necessity  will 
be  allowed  to  the  extent  of  the  necessity ; 
works  of  mercy  will  be  a  part  of  its  worship 
and  service.  Get  the  spirit  of  the  observance 
right,  and  there  will  be  little  trouble  with  the 
liotr. 

Kept,  simply  because  it  is  the  law,  it  will 
be  a  bondage ;  kept  in  reason  and  in  love,  it 
will  be  a  privilege  and  delight.  No  rigid 
rules,  therefore,  can  be  laid  down  for  all  per¬ 
sons  and  cases,  but  each  must  observe  the  day 
as  set  apart  or  holy  to  God.  The  methods  of 
God’s  people  in  the  past  would,  presumably, 
interpret  the  manner  of  observance  for  us, 
making  allowance  for  changed  relations. 
Neither  the  day  nor  any  form  or  ritual  has 
any  virtue  in  it  that  it  should  be  set  apart  or 
observed  except  for  the  good  there  is  in  it  to 
man  and  the  glory  he  gives  by  it  to  God.  The 
blessing  of  God  is  on  him  who  hallows  His  day. 
And  he  who  keeps  it  holy  from  the  heart, 
keeps  it  w'ell. 

In  holy  duties  let  the  day. 

In  holy  pleasures  pa»e  away. 


ST.4TE  CHRISTIAN  KNDKAVOB  CONVENTION. 

The  Ninth  State  Convention  of  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  held  in 
Harmavus  Bleecker  Hall,  Albany,  Oct.  9,  10, 
was  a  great  success  in  numbers,  enthusiasm, 
and  good  management.  The  registered  at¬ 
tendance  was  4,439 — the  largest  yet  recorded. 
Ample  provision  was  made  for  entertainment. 
White -capped  guides  scattered  along  the  streets 
conducted  arriving  delegates  to  the  registry 
bureau  at  Jermain  Hall,  to  hotels  and  private 
houses. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Convention  was  of 
a  high  order  generally.  There  were  some  ex¬ 
travagant  and  foolish  uiterances,  but  these 
were  lost  eight  of  in  the  larger  thoughts  of 
President  W.  R.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Stryker  of 
Hamilton  College,  and  in  the  plain,  thrilling 
narratives  of  S.  H.  Hadley  of  the  McAuley 
Mission  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Wood  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Christian  Endeavor  work.  Per¬ 
haps  the  speech  of  Col.  A.  S.  Bacon  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  on  “Good  Government”  created  the  most 
feeling  and  developed  the  latent  spirit  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  aftewards  embodied  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted,  which  decidedly  broaden  the 
Endeavor  movement  and  make  it  a  force  for 
practical  righteousness  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
social  and  business  life. 

The  Junior  rally  of  1,500  children  was  the 
great  feature  of  the  first  day ;  a  heavy  rain¬ 
storm,  that  of  the  second,  did  not  prevent 
a  good  attendance  at  the  “sunrise  prayer- 
meetings”  at  the  First  Reformed  and  Presby¬ 
terian  cburohes.  Leading  clergymen  rendered 
active  service  in  the  devotional  meetings,  and 
were  interested  listeners  at  as  many  sessions 
as  they  could  attend. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  McEwen,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  next  meeting  will  be  in  Brooklyn.  Classi¬ 
fication  of  delegates  was  as  follows :  Presbyte¬ 
rian,  1,564 ;  Reformed,  814 ;  Baptist,  806 ;  Meth- 
-odist,  420 ;  Congregational,  388 ;  Lutheran,  208 ; 
Christian,  146;  United  Presbyterian,  94;  Uni- 
versalist,  89 ;  Friends,  10 ;  Episcopalian,  8 ;  Mo¬ 
ravian,  1;  Evangelical,  1;  from  Albany,  1,884; 
from  Troy,  807 ;  other  places,  2,748. 

W.  H.  C. 


Hie  Children  at  Home. 


CHILDHOOD  LAND. 

There's  a  mystical,  beautiful  realm  that  lies 
Very  near  to  the  golden  strand ; 

Through  its  mases  sweet  thread  the  little  feet— 

We  call  it  the  Childhood  Land. 

Ob,  soft  is  the  sunshine  that  fills  all  the  air, 

And  gay,  through  the  Tine-clad  bowers 
The  music  and  song  of  the  light  tripping  throng 
Who  sport  throngb  the  fast  fiying  hours. 

Oh  the  love  that  is  lavished  on  each  traveler  there. 

How  it  clears  all  the  thorns  from  the  way ! 

'Tis  affection’s  strong  hand  that  with  magical  wand 
Guards  each  pitfall,  lest  little  feet  stray. 

When  weary,  how  perfect  the  solace  and  rest ! 

No  morrow  disturbs  the  fair  dream ; 

In  soft-circling  arm,  safe,  the  sleeper,  from  barm. 

He  catches  of  Eden,  a  gleam. 

There  are  no  cares  to  trouble,  in  sweet  Cbildbooit  Land, 
To-morrow  shall  be  as  to-day 
Only  more  glad  and  happy ;  the  little  one^knows 
Love  can  surely  find  out  a  way 
To  bring  all  to  pass  that  he  wishes  or  hopes. 

Oh,  the  faith  of  the  dear  traveler  small ! 

To-day’s  fiowers  fade ;  but  in  some  sunny  glade 
There’ll  be  blossoms  and  fruitage  for  all. 

There  is  nothing  untrue  in  fair  Childhood  Land, 

No  mirage  to  annoy  or  deceive. 

But  full  fountains  play  through  the  long  sunny  day. 

All  may  drink  of  the  sweet  draught  and  live  — 

No  yearning  unmet,  no  wish  unfulfilled 
Gives  the  Journey  fatigue  or  unrest; 

The  little  one  lives  in  the  good  to-day  brings 
And  is  happy,  and  blessing  and  blest. 

We  all  have  once  passed  through  this  mystical  land. 
And  treasure  its  mem’ry  to-day— 

How  often  in  dreams  catch  we  still  fairy  gleams 
Of  its  shadowy  depths,  far  away  I 
But  in  spirit,  as  children  we  yet  may  remain 
And  live  in  that  beautiful  clime 
Where  all  friends  were  true,  and  our  artlessness  knew 
Only  good  of  our  kindred  and  time. 

—Josephine  C.  Goodale. 


LADY  JANE  GREY. 

Y"ou  young  people  have  all  studied  about 
Lady  Jane  Grey  in  your  history  lessons,  but 
did  you  realize  what  a  heroine  she  was? 
When  we  remember  that  she  was  only  seven¬ 
teen  years  old  when  she  went  to  her  death,  it 
is  remarkable  how  willingly  she  gave  up  her 
young  life  and  what  Christian  faith  she  ex¬ 
hibited. 

On  the  night  preceding  her  execution  she 
wrote  a  few  sentences  of  advice  to  her  sister 
on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  New  Testament.  To 
her  father  she  wrote  this  beautiful  letter,  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that  it  w 
through  his  ambition  to  have  her  Queen  tha^ 
she  came  to  her  death,  we  know  that  she 
must  have  been  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christ : 
“The  Lord  comfort  Your  Grace  wherein  all 
creatures  only  are  comforted,  and  though 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  away  two  of 
your  children,  yet  think  not,  I  most  humhly 
beseech  Your  Grace,  that  you  have  lost  them, 
hut  trust  that  we,  by  leaving  this  mortal  life, 
have  won  an  immortal  .life.  And  I,  for  my 
part,  as  I  have  honored  Your  Grace  in  this 
life,  I  will  pray  for  you  in  another  life.  Your 
Grace’s  humble  daughter,  Jane  Dudley.” 

In  a  manual  of  manuscript  prayers  she 
wrote  a  few  sentences  of  farewell  at  Sir  John 
Brydges’  request ;  he  was  the  stem  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  Tower,  but  had  been  won  by  the 
tender,  gentle  graces  of  his  prisoner:  “Inas¬ 
much  as  you  have  desired  so  simple  a  woman 
to  write  in  so  worthy  a  book,  good  Master 
Lieutenant,  therefore  I  shall  as  a  friend  desire 
you,  and  as  a  Christian,  require  you,  to  call 
upon  God  to  incline  your  heart  to  His  laws, 
to  quicken  you  in  His  way,  and  not  to  take 
the  Word  of  truth  utterly  out  of  your  mouth. 
Live  still  to  die  that  by  death  you  may  pur¬ 
chase  eternal  life,  and  remember  how  Methu¬ 
selah,  who,  as  we  read  in  the  Scriptures,  was 
the  longest  liver  that  was  of  a  man,  died  at 
the  last;  for,  as  the  preacher  saith,^th^e  is 
a  time  to  be  bom  and  ik^me  to  die,  and  the 
day  of  death  is  better  than  the  day  at  our 


birth.  Yours,  as  the  Lord  knoweth  as  a 
friend,  Jane  Dudley." 

At  the  scaffold  it  was  in  these  words  she 
addressed  those  who  stood  by;  “I  pray  you 
all,  good  Christian  people,  to  bear  me  witness 
that  I  die  a  true  Christian  woman,  and  that  I 
look  to  he  saved  by  no  other  means  but  only 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  in  the  merits  of  the 
hlood  of  His  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ.”  Her 
last  words  as  the  axe  fell  from  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  were:  “Lord,  into  Thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit.  ” 

Mr.  Froude  tells  us  that  Jane  Grey’s  ac¬ 
complishments  were  as  extensive  as  Edward 
VI.  ’s ;  she  had  acquired  a  degree  of  learning 
rare  in  matured  men.  At  fifteen  she  was 
learning  Hebrew  and  could  write  Greek ;  at 
sixteen  she  corresponded  with  Bullinger  in 
Latin  at  least  equal  to  his  own. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey’s  life  has  just  been  published  in  “Child- 
Life  of  Remarkable  Women.”  W.  H.  Daven 
port  Adams  has  compiled  the  interesting 
chapters  from  the  biography  of  many  remark 
able  women,  and  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
New  York,  are  the  publishers. 

A  BOY  ARMY. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  the  youngest  ruler  in 
the  world.  According  to  some  people,  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  be  a  king,  but  there  is  not  a 
boy  anywhere  who  would  refuse  the  title  if  be 
could  have  as  much  fun  as  Alfonso  did  not 
long  ago.  A  king,  by  law,  is  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  hie  country,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  he  does,  on  being  crowned, 
is  to  take  charge  of  the  army.  This  the  King 
of  Spain  couldn’t  do,  because — and  this  is 
another  point  in  which  he  is  difiterent  from  all 
other  kings— he  was  bom  a  king,  his  father 
having  died  shortly  before  he  came  into  the 
world.  A  baby,  as  every  one  knows,  couldn’t 
take  hie  place  as  commander-in-chief  of  a 
great  army,  so  the  Spanish  people  had  to  wait 
until  he  grew  old  enough  to  do  it  in  the  proper 
way. 

When  a  ruler  takes  command  of  his  army,  he 
reviews  it.  But  that  would  not  do  in  this 
case.  How  would  it  look  to  see  a  boy  who 
had  only  worn  trousers  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  reviewing  a  lot  of  grown  soldiers!  So 
just  here  is  where  the  fun  came  in.  For 
months  beforehand  some  big  soldiers  were 
drilling  a  baby’s  army,  whose  members  were 
from  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  When  they 
could  drill  like  real  soldiers,  they  were  given 
uniforms  and  guns,  and  one  July  day  this 
summer  the  King  took  command  of  the  army 
of  his  country  through  these  boy  soldiers. 

It  was  a  great  sight.  On  a  broad  esplanade 
in  the  city  of  San  Sebastian,  the  700  boys  were 
drawn  up,  two  deep.  They  were  dressed  just 
like  Spanish  regulars,  in  suits  of  blue,  cut 
like  a  dress  suit,  the  trousers  having  gold 
stripes  down  the  side,  the  swallow-tailed  coats 
trimmed  with  gold  braid  and  buttoned  across 
the  breast  with  gold  frogs.  On  the  shoulders 
were  gold  epaulets.  The  officers  were  dressed 
like  the  soldiers,  only  they  had  more  gold 
lace  and  braid  than  the  rest.  The  hats  were 
trimmed  with  gold  braid,  and  on  the  buttons 
on  these  suits  were  the  likeness  and  name  of 
the  King.  The  soldiers  carried  little  bayonet 
rifies,  with  rosewood  stocks  and  silver- 
mounted  barrels.  The  rifles  held  small 
cartridges  that  exploded  with  about  the  noise 
of  a  firecracker.  Each  soldier  had  also  a  brace 
of  tiny  pistols.  There  they  stood,  waiting  for 
the  King  to  come.  After  a  while  a  grown-up 
orderly,  on  a  big  horse,  dashed  up,  saluted 
the  eight-year-old  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  who 
commanded  the  regiment,  wheeled,  and  rode 
away  at  full  speed.  The  Lieutenant -Colonel, 
who  was  on  a  beautiful  pony,''%itb  long,  white 
tail  and  mane,  gave  an  order  to  the  Liouten- 
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ant.  The  drums,  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  drum 
corps,  sounded  a  long  roll  as  the  captains 
called  their  companies  to  arms.  Instantly 
every  rifle  was  held  over  the  shoulder  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  angle.  A  cloud  of  dust  was 
now  seen  in  the  distance.  Up  dashed  the 
King  in  a  carriage,  with  the  great  General 
Tolaviega.  who  had  drilled  the  boy  army. 
They  were  followed  by  the  King’s  personal 
staff.  The  carriage  passed  the  whole  line, 
each  captain  saluted  the  king  as  he  went  by. 
*  Present  arms!”  cried  the  young  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  The  boys  did  it  so  well  that  the 
thousands  of  people  looking  on  cheered  loudly. 

Then  King  Alfonso,  with  golden  spurs  on 
his  boots,  mounted  a  beautiful  white  pony, 
and  walked  it  back  the  whole  length  of  the 
regiment,  taking  his  stand  under  a  purple  silk 
canopy  to  review  his  troops.  The  band  played 
the  national  hymn,  and  the  little  soldiers 
wheeled  into  line  and  marched  along  exactly  as 
well  as  any  grown  ones  could.  The  King  re¬ 
turned  the  salutes  of  the  officers,  as  they 
passed  him,  and  when  the  review  was  over, 
the  boy  band  kept  playing  patriotic  airs  until 
the  young  soldiers  went  into  a  banquet.  Thus 
ended  the  great  day.  It  was  a  sight  never  be¬ 
fore  witnessed  in  the  world. — The  Household. 


A  BOY  THAT  COULD  SING. 

Dear  Friends :  It  was  my  pleasure,  a  few 
months  ago,  to  receive  authority  from  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  to  use,  as  re- 
-quested,  a  contribution  in  helping  some  needy 
fiiunday -schools  here  in  North  Carolina.  This 
valued  kindness  has  made  glad  the  hearts  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  three  of  my  new  Union 
Schools  <on»  white  and  two  colored) ;  also  a 
class  of  poor  children  in  each  of  four  other 
schools.  In  one  of  these  backwoods  settle¬ 
ments,  a  primary  meeting  brought  together  a 
^  cabin  full”  of  barefooted  colored  children  and 
n  tew  grown  people.  After  a  short  address  I 
asked  if  they  were  willing  to  unite  in  a  Sun¬ 
day-school.  Quickly  all  hands  went  up.  “Yas 
eah,”  said  an  old  ex-slave,  “Is  bin  in  dis  worle 
gwine  on  to  sebenty-fo’  yeah,  an’  I  ain’t  knowd 
nary  letter  in  de  book  3'it ;  but  1  is  mity  hope 
up  in  favor  uv  dis  ting,  an’  I  is  ’sponsible  fur 
to  fetch  some  o’  my  gran’chiluns  ebry  Sundy, 
an’  come  niynef.  Tank  de  Lord,  I  lib  to  see 
dis  day.  ” 

Another  school,  of  fortj-  members,  was  start¬ 
ed  in  B - County.  When  I  opened  a  pack¬ 

age  of  books  and  papers  and  told  them  that 
some  kind-hearted  friends  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  sent  them  these  gifts, 
—primers,  question  books,  and  papers. — there 
was  joy  in  that,  smoke  dyed  shed.  Words  of 
appreciation  were  spoken,  a  song  was  sung,  a 
resolution  of  thanks  was  voted,  and  an  earnest 
prayer  led  by  a  young  man  who  was  chosen 
Superintendent.  Then  a  bright  -  faced  girl 
pressed  her  way  close  up  to  me  and  whispered, 
■“Please,  sir,  won’t  you  tell  ’um  thanky  fur 
me  I”  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  colored 
boy  who  kindly  offered  to  tote  a  bundle  of 
books  out  to  my  buggy,  looking  up  into  my 
face  pleadingly,  said:  “Mister,  would  you 
mind,  pleas’  sir,  to  gim’e  one  o’  dem  little 
picture  books  fur  Jim?”  “Who  is  Jim?”  “He 
is  de  boy  what  stays  to  our  bouse.  He  ain’t 
got  no  home  ner  mammy  now ;  de  house  dey 
lived  in  got  burnt,  an’  she  died  right  ater  de 
fire,  an’  Jim  got  bad  hurt,  so  lame  he  can’t 
walk,  but  he  can  sing.  ” 

Through  a  skirt  of  woods  I  managed  to 
drive,  as  Jack  pointed  out  the  pathway,  and 
we  soon  came  to  the  cabin,  where  I  found  the 
lame  boy  on  his  rag  bed,  singing  “I  am  so 
glad  that  Jesus  loves  me.  ”  For  a  few  minutes 
that  dingy  shed  became  to  us  a  Bethel,  and  as 
I  passed  out  from- the  scene,  Jim  was  trying, 
through  a  flood  of  tears,  to  thank  me  for  the 


primer  and  the  papers ;  and  once  more  did  I 
feel  grateful  for  our  good  old  Society,  whose 
happy  greetings  to  the  poor  had  thus  engaged 
the  willing  services  of 

Your  Missionary.  G.  S.  Jones, 
American  Sunday  School  Union. 


THK  YOUNG  MAN  IN  POLITICS. 

We  clip  the  following  good  advice  from  a 
helpful  little  book,  “The  Young  Man  Four¬ 
square,”  by  the  Rev.  James  I.  Vance.  (Revell 
Company,  publishers.) 

Vote.  Exercise  the  right  of  franchise.  Cast 
your  ballot  when  election  day  comes  around. 
If  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship  were 
worth  purchasing  with  blood,  they  are  surely 
worth  preserving  with  a  ballot.  Evil  wins  on 
election  day,  because,  too  often,  the  good  men 
in  the  community  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
vote.  Let  the  young  man  understand  the 
value  of  his  right  to  vote  and  exercise  that 
right.  Vote.  God  will  hold  you  responsible 
for  it. 

Let  your  citizenship  be  controlled  by  conscience. 
Vote  your  best  convictions,  let  come  what 
will.  Don’t  have  two  codes,  one  for  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  another  for  the  polls.  “What  is 
morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically  right.” 
Pray  God  for  a  Christianity  that  will  lead  you 
to  do  more  than  sing  psalms  and  make  prayers 
and  go  to  church.  Let  your  religion  go  down 
to  Jthe  roots,  and  be  more  concerned  with 
voting  right  than  with  carrying  an  election. 
Don’t  let  your  religion  and  your  citizenship 
contradict  each  other.  You  are  doing  more 
for  America  when  you  are  in  the  minority, 
voting  right,  than  when  you  are  in  the  majmr- 
ity,  voting  wrong. 

May  I  beg  the  young  men  who  read  this  to 
rise  above  the  domination  of  party  pride,  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  bondage  of 
partisanship,  and  to  consider  their  citizenship, 
not  in  the  light  of  their  allegiance  to  any 
political  party  whatsoever,  but  in  the  light  of 
their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


WKilLEY  PITTMAN. 

Wesley  Pittman  is  an  African  boy,  fifteen 
years  old,  who  has  in  him  the  stuff  that  good 
men  are  made  of.  He  is  residing  temporarily 
with  Pastor  John  M.  Henderson  of  Bethel 
Church,  but  he  will  soon  go  to  some  college 
to  be  educated  for  missionary  work  by  the 
congregation  of  Bethel  Church.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  is  very  black  and  runty,  with  very  sharp 
features.  He  belongs  to  the  Gola  tribe  in 
West  Africa. 

A  year  ago,  when  Bishop  Henry  M.  Turner, 
the  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
was  on  his  annual  visit  to  Liberia,  little  Pitt¬ 
man  came  to  him,  and  falling  upon  his  knees, 
implored  him  to  take  him  across  the  big 
waters  and  teach  him  about  “  the  good  God.  ” 
Bishop  Turner  was  unable  to  grant  the  re¬ 
quest,  but  he  gave  little  Pittman  a  card  on 
which  he  wrote  that  he  hoped  that  some 
sailing  master  would  give  him  passage  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  would  be  educated. 

Pittman  held  on  to  the  pasteboarfl,  and.  a 
few  days  ago  he  materialiaed  in  New  York 
harbor  on  one  of  the  sailing  vessels,  owned  by 
Yates  and  Porterfield.  As  Bishop  Turner 


could  not  be  found,  the  little  boy  was  turned 
over  to  Pastor  Henderson,  whose  congrega¬ 
tion  has  adopted  and  will  educate  him. 

A  NEW  KIND  OP  WORK  FOB  CATS  TO  DO. 

A  postmaster  in  Texas  has  had  considerable 
trouble  with  his  mailmatter  of  a  certain  kind. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  people  send 
pecan  nuts  and  nut  kernels  in  cloth  bags  to 
their  friends  at  the  North.  The  postmaster 
has  written  the  Postmaster  General  telling 
him  what  trouble  the  mice  make  with  these 
packages;  they  gnaw  and  perforate  them  un¬ 
til  they  are  in  a  sad  state,  and  asking  that 
the  mailing  postmaster  or  sender  be  required 
to  register  a  cat  for  protection  to  these  pack¬ 
ages.  The  cat  could  be  franked  back  and  used 
again  for  the  same  purpose.  Think  of  cats 
doing  such  a  duty,  with  a  re^'istered  tag  tied 
on  their  necks  with  blue  ribbon,  all  num¬ 
bered  !  Do  you  think  the  cats  would  like  to 
be  clerks  in  the  mail  service  and  travel  about 
in  the  postal  cars? 

FAIRYLAND  FOB  THE  CHILDREN. 

Next  December,  Madison  Square  Garden 
will  contain  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhi¬ 
bitions  ever  presented  to  the  public  of  New 
York.  The  entire  floor  space  of  the  vast  am¬ 
phitheatre  will  be  fitted  up  to  represent  the 
ancient  and  historic  city  of  Nuremberg,  with 
its  old  Castle,  city  gates,  and  quaint  streets, 
providing  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  stores. 
In  these  stores  will  be  exhibited  for  sale  toys, 
notions,  and  fancy  goods  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  management  will  attempt  not 
only  to  duplicate  the  famous  Annual  Toy  Fair 
of  Nuremberg,  but  to  present  additional  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest,  that  will  make  the  first  Toy 
Fair  of  New  York  the  greatest  children’s  ex¬ 
hibition  and  aggregation  of  juvenile  enter¬ 
tainments  ever  collected  under  one  roof.  The 
Fair  will  be  open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  till  11 
P.  M. ,  and  apart  from  the  promenade  concerts 
by  one  of  New  Y’ork’s  most  famous  bands, 
there  will  be  a  continuous  performance, 
probably  the  largest  ever  attempted  by  a 
management,  of  a  thirteen  hours’  programme, 
comprising  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  mario¬ 
nettes,  and  performing  dogs.  The  price  of 
admission  to  this  Fairyland  for  the  Children 
has  been  fixed  at  twenty  five  cents,  and  no 
extras  will  be  allowed  for  side-shows.  The 
Fair,  which  will  open  December  5th,  and  con 
tinue  until  Christmas,  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  Sanger,  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Garden,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Leslie, 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Toy  Fair  Company. 


A  Fresh  Start 

Is  taken  by  bronchitis,  the  grip,  erysipelas 
and  many  other  severe  diseases  with  the  dan¬ 
gerous.  changeable  Fall  weather.  The  begin¬ 
nings  are  slight  and  often  disregarded.  The 
recurring  cold,  the  simple  catarrh  are  only 
forerunners  of  trouble  ahead.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  is  the  safeguard  and  preventive. 

Hood’s 

1  !«««««%  peerilla 

Don’t  wait  until  you  are 
down  sick  before  yon  give 
attention  to  this  important 
matter.  Purify  your  blood 
and  build  up  your  system  with  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  now  and  you  will  save  eapoRse,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  time.  Be  sare  to  gat  Bkop's. 

Hood's  Pills  SM  porslp  v«a«tabls,  kaBdiUde;  perfect 
in  proportion  snd  sppeanisoe. 
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The  Financial  Outlook. 

Money  in  all  departmente  continues  to  grow  easier. 
Bank  officials  affirm  the  conditions  to  be  almost  as 
congested  as  at  the  dullest  time  during  last  summer. 
For  time  contracts  and  commercial  paper  the  compe¬ 
tition  between  investors  is  so  sharp  that  nearly  the 
lowest  rates  of  the  year  are  accepted,  and  large 
amounts  are  still  unemployed.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  day  of  jubilee  for  bmrowers,  but,  strangely 
enough,  no  one  who  can  get  money  seems  to  want  it. 

The  Financial  Chronicle  draws  from  this  the  moral 
that  “  the  imperative  need  is  confidence,  and  not  a 
large  volume  of  unsound  currency,  which  destroys 
confidence.”  It  would  seem,  however,  to  refer  in  its 
expression  regarding  unsoundness  to  the  lack  of  suf- 
fituent  elasticitv  in  the  present  system.  It  says: 

This  impreceaented  condition  of  the  excimiges  in 
October,  mscouraging  enterprise  and  checking  busi¬ 
ness,  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  inelasticity  of  our 
paper  currency :  in  other  words,  it  is  due  to  our  mak¬ 
ing  the  issues  of  such  a  character  that  being  once  out 
thev  are  always  out,  with  no  arrangement  for  their 
withdrawal  and  consequent  contraction  when  busi¬ 
ness  contracts.  In  18w,  under  Secretary  Manning, 
the  Government  had  a  large  surplus,  and  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  allowed  the  excess  of  currency  to  collect  in  the 
Government  vaults  until  the  pressure  on  business 
was  relieved.  Now  that  the  Treasury  payments  con¬ 
tinue  in  excess  of  the  revenue.  Secretary  Carlisle  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  contract,  but  for  a  month  or 
more  has  ny  this  excess  in  disbursements  been  add¬ 
ing  to  instead  of  decreasing  the  volume  of  paper 
money  afioat,  and  this  situation  is  being  at  the  same 
time  aggravated  by  the  increased  issue  of  bank  notes, 
which  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  inelastic  as  our  sil¬ 
ver  note^  a  defect  in  the  National  Bank  law  which 
the  public  will,  we  hope,  realize  and  correct  one  of 
these  daya” 

That  the  present.  National  Banking  System  is  de¬ 
fective  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  there  aie  those 
who  think  that  its  being  possible  under  the  law  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  T¥easury  to  so  use  his  official 
authority  as  to  seriously  affect,  not  to  say  manipu¬ 
late.  the  finances  of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  grav¬ 
est  defects  in  the  law.  Secretaries,  Senators  and 
Bankers  are  human.  That  they  may  use  their  in¬ 
dividual  or  combined  power  to  serve  their  own 
interests  regardless  of  those  of  the  country  at  large 
or  of  their  moral  duties,  is  in  the  minds  of  many  in 
the  community  more  than  a  possibility.  Elasticity 
is  eminently  desirable,  but  it  is  a  serious  question, 
whether  inelasticity  is  not  finally  better  for  the 
country  at  large,  than  a  possibility  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  dependent  on  the  judgment  and 
action  of  any  one  man  or  any  small  body  of  men. 

The  true  note  is  struck  later  on  in  the  article  from 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  when  it  is  said,  ”  No  ' 
currency  can  really  be  elastic  that  does  not  expand 
and  contract  automaticcMy  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment.”  A  strong  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  word  “  automatically.” 

This  is  really  the  key-note  of  the  plan  proposed 
at  the  Bankers’  Ckinvention  at  ^ftimore.  The 
plan  assumes  that  no  bank-note  device  secured  by 
stocks  or  bonds  can  possess  sufficient  elasticity. 
A  currency  like  that  at  present  in  use  cannot  be 
promptly  and  sufficiently  expanded  in  time  of 
emergency,  for  few  banks  are  then  in  condition  to 
buy  bonds  and  the  operation  is  too  slow  and  lengthy: 
it  cannot  be  easily  contracted  when  lying  unem 
ployed  and  unproductive  in  times  of  depression, 
for  that  the  process  is  again  too  slow  and  long,  and 
involves  meanwhile  too  great  a  loss  of  interest,  etc. ; 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  any  bank-note 
system  which  did  not  net  a  profit  to  the  issuers 
would  be  useless.  The  proposra  plan  provides  for 
another  class  of  notes  described  as  emergency  cir¬ 
culation.  This  part  of  the  system  is  novel  and 
ingenious.  The  financiers  and  experts  will  doubt¬ 
less  consider  it  carefully  in  all  its  details,  and  it 
will  hardly  come  before  the  country  at  lar^  until 
they  have  approved  it. 
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The  6  Per  Cent. 

Onaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  (Company 
have  never  defaulted 
•n  principal  or  interest. 

IS  YXABS'  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  for.  deteriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 

OFFICES: 

140  Naaaaa  St..  N.  T.  City. 
Pine  Plains,  N  T. 

Syracnae,  N.  Y. 

Syokai  e. 

Wash. 


Make  the  Most  of 

t'  >  Your 

Prosperity 

r  You  must  not  only 
a  save,  but  make  your 
1  savings  earn  their  ut- 
f  most.  You  should  have 
at  least  6%  interest. 

Send  for  our  pam* 
phlet;  free. 

The  Provident 
Trust  Co. 

Please  meciioa  Tiic  i....^^li8t. 

The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  1893! 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  and 

a  prenuum  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  6^  on 
$M,  and  piarticipate  in  1-3  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  1st,  subscribers  over  5,000. 

«  <<  assets,  $858,049.63. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary^ 

Z03  Broadway,  New  York. 

Onited  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

4S  4t  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  groardlan,  trustee 
or  ezecntor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ds  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
flve  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Ezecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnalk 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
mouey. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vloe-Pree 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vloe-Pres. 

Henry  Ttaomell,  Secretary. 

lA>alB  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES  I 

Daniei,  D.  Loro,  i  Wm.  Rockefeixer, 


Daniei,  D.  Loro, 
Samueo  Sloan, 

O.  Wnxis  JAHn, 

John  A.  SrEWAirr, 

John  Barsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stores, 
Gborob  Buss, 

WnxiAM  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W,  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 


l^ittancial. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHIIA.,  NEW  YOKE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  aU  first-class  Invest-  I  nvoal'vnon^ 
ment  Secorltles  for  customers.  We  re-  All  Y  COlIIICIl  b 
celve  acconnts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor- 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  K5CV/UE  IXEXTO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelga 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  BlUs  of  Exchange  aa,  and 
make  cable  tranafers  to  aU  points ;  also  make 

Ui  collections  and  issne  I'ommerclal  and  Travellers' 

Credit  ^  available  in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  insurance. 

apeeUU  attention  given  to  the  eare  Rro]^ 
ertiy  and  CoUeetUm  of  Rents. 

No  to  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Snnare. 


IOWA  FARM 


Are  safe  and  do  not  defanlt.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  miUions  In  23  years'  consecutive 
ness  without  a  dollar  losL  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  ’The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particnlarn 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  we. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

SBl  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanr, 

OusTAV  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
OEOROE  F.  ViETOK, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Antor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


STATE,  COUNTY,  SCHOOLandCITY 

hveHto  laveataaeat  with  Baaks,  Tmat  Oempanas  aad  iadl. 
vMaala  SMASrUit,  ^  _  aigigfuSt  I  OSw 

U6 Drerel BolM'g,  **■  RKWnAkb,  hmm  SwIw 
phuiAdaTva.  laseWwrtMiw.  Fa«iaca,iui.»i,agvoa». 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  othar  Roal  Estat#  In  tha  WMt 
which  you  doalra  to  Sell  ? 

This  Assoolatlon  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  ^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Keal  Estate- 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  In. 
imnortanue  to  a  great  modem  invention. 


Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatioil 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


LOMBARD 


Western  Mortgages 

Bought  Tor  CmIiI 

CHARLES  E.  QIBSON, 

4S  aiilk  street,  .  .  HOaXOM,  MASS. 


“  Pointers  for  the  Proficient.  ” 

Facts  for  the  Jtiexperieneed. 
Inform  yourself  of  Secured  Life  Income  investment 
which  affords  advaniases  elsewhere  nnobtainable. 
tbroogh  L.  A.  HILL  &  CO..  165  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


4.500,000  Farm  Owners  in  the  United  States. 

This  number  will  be  greatly  increased  an¬ 
nually  in  the  future  by  reason  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  headed  Southward.  Already  many  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  people  have  become  convinced 
that  the  upper  Southern  States  offer  great 
attractions  to  those  seeking  small  farms, 
homes,  business  locations,  etc. ,  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

We  are  offering  farms,  convenient  to  Eastern 
markets,  at  prices  which  can’t  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  Our  special  list  of  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  properties 
is  now  ready  for  free  distribution.  Western 
people  can  take  half-rate  excursions  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  all  B.  &  O.  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  October  2nd,  9th,  November  6th 
and  December  4th. 

Come  and  see  the  country.  We  will  help 
you  locate.  Address  or  call  on  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. ,. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


I  Is  Your  I 

I  Church  Light?  | 

Is  it  cheerful  and  bright —  ^ 
are  there  dark  corners  in  it —  :SI 
W  is  it  hard  to  read  the  hymns—  2 
S  dothe  lights  tire  the  eyes — Isn’t  2 
^  it  hard  to  light  the  world  with  ^ 
If  a  dark  church  ?  It’s  our  busi-  ^ 
ness  to  light  churches — write  ^ 
us  about  your  church,  give  us  ^ 
£  a  general  plan  of  its  interior —  ^ 
£  free  of  charge  we’II  tell  you  ^ 
^  how  to  light  it,  and  design  re-  ^ 
!f  flectors  for  you.  All  we  know  ^ 
about  church  lighting  is  yours  ^ 
for  the  asking.  ^ 

1 1.  P.  Frink,  551  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City,  r 


WUHEM’M  EX.  COX.  OF  HOME  MI8H10NS. 

In  the  place  of  continuoua  Scripture  reading 
(at  the  October  meeting)  the  following  quea- 
tiona  were  propoaed  by  the  leader,  to  be  an- 
awered  by  type- written  texta,  aa  auggeated  in 
the  Home  Miaaion  Blonthly,  which  were  dia- 
tributed  to  be  read  by  individual :  What  ia 
the  Goapel  called?  To  whom  ia  the  Ooapel 
preached?  What  ia  thia  Ooapel  to  ua,  and  are 
we  making  any  aacrificea  for  it? 

Communicatioaa  regarding  the  work  in  New 
Mexico  w'ere  read,  aa  thia  ia  the  field  for  ape- 
cial  prayer  and  atudy  in  November.  Misa 
Jonea  pointed  out  the  twenty  -  aix  Spaniah 
achoola,  twenty-one  being  in  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico,  four  in  Colorado,  and  one  in 
California.  At  Laa  Vegaa  there  ia  a  boya’ 
boarding  achool.  In  the  Sante  Fe  achool  Miaa 
Alliaon  baa  been  working  fourteen  yeara. 

It  waa  encouraging  when  one  viaiting  the 
achool  at  Loa  Angelea  aaked:  “Who  ia  that 
bright,  happy-looking  child?”  not  recognizing 
the  dull,  atupid  pupil  of  one  year  ago.  A  lady 
in  New  York  welcomed  a  Chinaman  into  her 
achool,  and  finding  that  he  had  been  well  in- 
atructed,  aaked  who  had  been  hia  teacher.  He 
replied:  “Miaa  Boone  of  Loa  Angelea. ”  “She 
ia  one  of  our  miaaionariea,”  the  lady  replied ; 
“how  could  ahe  teach  you?”  “Oh,”  aaid  he, 
“ahe  taught  me  in  the  evening,  after  her 
achool  waa  cloaed.  ”  Thia  indicatea  the  apirit 
which  actuatea  our  workera. 

In  September  the  Synod  of  New  Mexico  met 
at  Santa  Fe.  It  waa  reported  that  there  were 
forty -five  miaaion  achoola,  Indian  and  Spaniah, 
in  the  territory,  more  than  all  the  other  de- 
nominationa  combined,  including  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic.  When  Preabyterian  work  commenced,  62 
per  cent,  of  the  people  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  atated  clerk  of  the  Synod,  the  Rev. 
I.  T.  Whittemore,  writea:  “All  honor  to  the 
Woman’a  Executive  Committee  who  have  ao 
nobly  aupported  theae  faithful  teachera.  A 
more  noble,  conaecrated,  faithful,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  body  of  Chriatian  workera  can  be  found 
in  no  field.  Home  or  Foreign.  Indeed,  moat 
of  them  are  more  iaolated  than  any  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  aa  many  of  them  see  hardly  a 
white  face  for  months,  and  hear  not  a  sermon, 
80  far  from  any  town  are  they.  ” 

The  Rev.  Howard  Billman  of  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Prof.  Schull  and  Mrs.  Heizer  of  Sitka, 
Alaska,  and  Miss  Clements  of  La  Florida,  Col¬ 
orado,  write  of  depending  upon  the  help  of 
your  prayers,  ask  that  they  may  be  continued, 
that  the  teachers  and  their  people  may  have 
strength  given  them  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  work. 

“  Triumphant  Zion,  lift  tby  head. 

From  dnat,  and  darkness  and  the  dead  ; 

Though  bnmbled  long,  awahe  at  length. 

And  gird  thee  with  tby  Saviour’s  strength,” 

was  sung,  after  which  an  earnest  missionary 
from  Utah  spoke  of  her  efforts  to  win  a  soul 
from  surrounding  difficulties  and  temptations. 
Dr.  Wishard,  in  view  of  near  Statehood,  had 
asked  a  teacher:  “Are  you  willing  to  face 
what  you  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  work?” 
and  she  answered,  “Yes.”  Mormon  mission¬ 
aries  who  were  sent  to  India  were  aaked  why 
they  won  no  converts.  They  replied  that  the 
Presbyterians  paid  the  natives  so  much  that 
they  could  not  get  any.  The  truth  was,  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  found  Mormonism 
so  much  like  their  religion,  that  they  did  not 
want  it.  They  are  working  in  thia  State,  and 
have  captured  fifteen  families.  It  is  thought 
that  the  people  will  have  no  more  freedom 
than  they  have  now.  An  old  woman,  with 
ballot  in  hand,  was  aaked  for  whom  she  in¬ 
tended  to  vote.  She  rpelied  :  “For  so-and-so; 
isn’t  that  what  the  biahop  aaid?”  A  Mormon 
aaid  that  he  always  knew  which  children  in 
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Two  Mince  Pies,  equal  to  our 
Grandmother’s,  from  each  pack¬ 
age  of  None-Such  Mince  Meat, 
without  the  worry  and  work.  For 
sale  by  all  Grocers. 

MERRELL-SOULE  CO., 

^  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

his  Sunday  school  had  attended  the  miaaion 
school,  they  were  so  much  better  behaved. 

Mra.  Davis,  Synodical  President  of  Kansas, 
told  of  a  region  in  the  South  where  there  were 
200  people  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
our  Lord.  She  instanced  humble,  fruitful 
workers  in  the  Master’s  vineyard,  the  secret  of 
whose  success  was  that  they  had  “given  them¬ 
selves  to  Christ  with  an  abandon  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  so  that  Ood  can  use  them  in  His  ser¬ 
vice.”  One  told  of  a  washer- woman,  who  at 
the  Christian  Alliance  pledged  for  missions 
twenty- five  days  of  washing  I  H.  E.  B. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College  has  opened 
with  nearly  one  hundred  new  students,  the 
largest  number  ever  enrolled  since  the  union 
of  the  old  colleges.  The  corps  of  professors 
and  instructors  is  full,  an  addition  to  the 
teaching  force  has  been  made  necessary.  There 
is  excellent  feeling  among  the  students ;  haz¬ 
ing  has  never  been  a  custom  at  this  college. 
The  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  literary  so¬ 
cieties  are  in  successful  operation.  With  one 
of  the  finest  gymnasiums  in  the  countrv’, 
athletics  is  made  a  required  part  of  the  college ; 
the  effects  of  this  have  been  excellent  in  every 
way. 


Consumption. 

The  incessant  wasting  of  a 
consumptive  can  only  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  powerful  concentrated 
nourishment  like  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion.  If  this  wasting  is  checked 
and  the  system  is  supplied  with 
strength  to  combat  the  disease 
there  is  hope  of  recovery. 


Scott* 


mulsjoii 

of  Cod -liver  Oil,  with  Hypophos- 
phites,  does  more  to  cure  Con¬ 
sumption  than  any  other  known 
remedy.  It  is  for  all  Affoetions  of 
Throat  and  Lunga,  Coughs,  Colds,  Bron¬ 
chitis  and  Wasting.  ramfUtt/r^ 
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Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  I  19  Broadway. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


Eighty-second  Semi-annual  statement,  July,  1894. 


SmWMARY  OV  ASSETS. 

«uh  la  Baakt, .  8300.219  70 

Beal  EiUte. .  1,670,363  24 

Uaited  Statee  Stookt,  (Market  Valae)  •  1,440,076  00 

Bank,  Trast  Go.,  and  Bailroad  Stooki  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Wilue>,  ....  3,466,640  00 
State  aad  Oity  Bondi,  (Market  Valao),  -  837,791  14 

Bondi  &  Mortgigei,  being  fint  lien  on  Beal  Eitnto,  672, 96>  76 
Loam  on  Stooki,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  122,600  00 

Freminmi  nnoolleotM  and  in  bandi  of  Agenta,  661,479  83 
Intereet  doe  and  aoomed  on  lit  Jiily,  1894,  49, 8U  46 

$8,907,824  12 

LIABILITIES. 

Onib  Onnital, . $3,000,000  00 

Buorvo  J^idnm  Fnnd,  ...  4,404,980  00 

Buorve  for  Unpaid  Lomoi  and  olnlmi,  -  748,111  89 

letSorplni,  -  -  -  - 764,732  73 

$8,907,824  12 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  President. 

BLBRIDG^G^NOY^’  [  Yloe-Preridento. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  ls*-™tarle8 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE, 

HKXRT  J.  yBRRISe  i  Aaa*t  R#eFetx.ries 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTO.  f  Beoretanes. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  TtioHsarnis  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
-exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 


It  is  most  aicrtM'able  to  me  to  know  that 


your  Company  discloses  a  most  excelleat  con¬ 


dition  ol’  affairs. 

’•  Signed,  JAMBS  F.  PIKRCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  Nkw  York.  Sepf.  ‘.iS,  1S93.” 


£.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 


2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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The  strength  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


To  have  the  best  results 


REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

t'leveland  Bakings  Powder  Co., New  Yoi^ 
Suooeacor  to  Cleveland  Urother*. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  be  present  at  the  full 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Lenox  Hall  Wed¬ 
nesday,  October  17th.  The  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Synodical  Society  of  Home  Missions 
being  in  session  in  the  city,  a  large  number 
of  strangers  and  our  friends  from  distant  aux¬ 
iliaries  were  present. 

A  brief  survey  of  our  missions  all  around 
the  world  was  given  by  Mrs.  Schauffler,  who 
presided,  touching  on  the  work  of  mission 
presses,  schools,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries. 
Mrs.  Schauffler  recommended  the  use  of  a  map 
such  as  is  in  Dr.  Pierson’s  book  the  New  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Such  a  map  stimulates  one  to 
pray,  and  we  should  all  have  one  in  our  Bibles. 
When  she  returned  from  Syria  a  month  ago 
and  saw  the  familiar  map  of  Palestine  in  her 
Sunday-school  room,  it  seemed  to  fairly  jump 
forward  to  meet  her,  it  was  so  full  of  welcome 
and  life  and  new  interest. 

Some  telling  statistics  were  added  before 
Mrs.  McEwen  was  introduced.  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  is  always  her  theme,  and  she  has  a 
firm  belief  in  its  methods  and  success.  Chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  be  by  doing,  she  said,  and  the 
pledge  is  the  foundation  of  the  Junior  Socie¬ 
ties  “to  do  whatever  He  would  like  me  to  do.” 
Mrs.  McEwen  approves  of  children  taking 
pledges,  for  every  boy  and  girl  knows  what 
a  promise  is.  All  the  work  of  these  societies 
is  done  through  committees— social,  mission¬ 
ary,  temperance,  sunshine,  and  others.  These 
are  the  hooks  to  catch  the  fish.  We  can’t 
hang  all  the  people  on  the  missionary  hook, 
but  in  Junior  Endeavor  we  catch  all  by  the 
variety,  and  crowd  in  missions,  too,  so  the 
boys  and  girls  grow  into  well-rounded  Chris¬ 
tians.  Men  and  women  are  made  out  of  boys 
and  girls  by  the  responsibilities  placed  on 
them,  and  by  giving  the  children  their  own 
meetings  to  manage,  their  growth  is  assured. 
“If  I  were  a  voice”  were  the  words  of  the  solo 
next  sung.  The  missionary  work  and  our 
home  work  are  well  represented  by  Mrs.  Den¬ 
nis,  who  was  a  missionary  in  Beirut  before  she 
became  one  of  our  home  secretaries.  She  ap¬ 
preciates  the  faithful  labor  and  perseverance 
of  the  officers.  One  member  of  a  scattered 
and  struggling  society  said :  “  It  is  not  the 
snow  and  wind  that  discourage  us,  but  to 
hear  one  of  our  good  elders  say.  Oh,  I  don’t 
believe  in  Foreign  Missions;  that’s  the  worst.  ” 

“Behold.  I  will  make  all  things  new.”  was 
the  verse  that  came  to  Mrs.  Dennis  when  dis¬ 


heartened  at  the  boldness  and  dilapidation  of 
the  Orient,  and  is  good  for  us  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season.  The  “slug  of  the  com¬ 
monplace”  is  the  incubus  on  many  a  society, 
and  our  only  true  life  can  come  from  the 
Source  of  all  energy. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Parsons  of  Woman’s  Work  said 
she  had  not  wanted  to  speak,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  Foreign  Missions  to  get  us  on 
our  feet  when  we  did  not  mean  to.  She  gave 
some  of  those  wonderful  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  printed  page.  Carey  read  the 
life  of  Brainerd  and  it  took  him  to  India. 
David  Vose,  writing  of  his  work  to  professors 
of  the  Gospel,  influenced  Christians  to  pray 
and  contribute,  and  the  London  Missionary 
Society  was  formed.  Under  it  John  William¬ 
son  went  to  the  South  Seas,  and  none  can 
estimate  the  influence  of  that  noble  life. 
Through  another  such  chain  of  influence  Rob¬ 
ert  Morrison  went  to  China.  And  it  was 
through  reading  a  book  of  Gordon’s  on  Africa 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  that  W.  G. 
Brooke  gave  his  life  to  that  land,  and  the 
Soudan  Mission  was  formed.  That  girl-doctor 
who  has  just  sailed  from  Portland  saw  a  no¬ 
tice  in  a  paper  of  the  need  of  missionaries,  and 
so  was  led  into  correspondence  with  the 
Northwest  Board.  As  to  our  own  magazine, 
the  subserpitions  were  400  less  in  September 
than  the  same  date  last  year,  and  of  the  70,000 
women  in  our  Synod,  only  3,000  are  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

The  touching  side  of  our  work,  namely,  the 
partings  and  separations,  was  spoken  of  by 
Mrs.  Gillespie.  She  described  the  meetings 
that  are  held  in  this  room  and  the  partings  at 
the  dock ;  the  sad  mothers  who  leave  their 
children  behind,  the  brave  parents  who  send 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  work.  Do  we  re¬ 
member  them,  pray  for  them,  visit  them 
when  they  are  here,  make  their  farewells  and 
home  comings  pleasant  as  we  should? 

Dr.  Schauffler  next  spoke,  though  he  was 
warned  not  to  speak  on  Syria,  as  his  wife  was 
loaded  up  on  that  for  some  future  occasion. 
Their  recent  trip  included  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Constantinople.  We  must  study  the  back¬ 
ground  in  Mohammedan  countries  to  get  the 
effect  of  missionary  work,  just  as  Abraham’s 
fidelity  stands  out  more  strongly  against  the 
background  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  These 
races  have  seen  Christianity  at  its  worst,  they 
see  image  worship  and  faults  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches.  So  Protestants  are  classed 
with  them,  and  the  Turk  says.  They  are 
Christian  I  He  described  the  Armenian  cere¬ 
mony  of  baptizing  the  cross  by  throwing  the 
crucifix  into  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  deceit  that  attend  it  as  he  has  seen 
it  in  Constantinople.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
divided  among  several  sects,  with  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  keep  these  Christians  from  cutting 
each  other’s  throats. 


The  degradation  of  Mohammedan  people  is 
great.  A  child  brought  from  the  streets  of 
into  this  room  would  make  an  im¬ 
pression  in  about  two  minutes.  They  are 
filthy,  covered  with  flies,  afflicted  with  op- 
thalmia.  Egypt  is  literally  sitting  in  the  dirt. 
But  there  is  a  heaven-wide  distance  between 
a  Christian  and  a  heathen.  On  the  Nile  there 
are  157  stations  (our  Church  has  no  missions 
there)  ;  363  laborers,  native  and  foreign ;  3*2 
congregations,  4,000  members,  and  6,000  schol¬ 
ars  in  the  schools.  These  Protestant  scholars 
may  always  be  distinguished  from  others,  they 
have  acquired  an  ambition,  a  humanity 
through  their  learning.  Where  the  Gospel 
shines  there  is  brightness,  elsewhere  there  is 
Egyptian  darkness. 

Among  the  Armenians  the  revolutionary 
society  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  It  is  not  safe  for  them  to  oppose 
the  government,  or  to  lack  sympathy  with  the 
revolutionists,  or  oven  to  be  neutral.  The 
Turkish  government  is  watching  to  shut  down 
on  our  schools. 

Yet  even  under  the  Turk  there  is  more  lib¬ 
erty  than  in  Russia,  which  of  all  countries  is 
most  tyrannical  in  religion.  But  our  own 
land  is  not  Christian— except  in  spots.  We, 
too,  have  to  answer  for  bribery,  corruption, 
and  ignorance,  and  what  can  we  say  to  these 
non  Christian  lands !  Dr.  Schauffler  concluded 
by  giving  several  amusing  instances  of  the 
ignorance  shown  in  the  censureship  of  the 
press.  A  book  on  chemistry  was  discovered 
to  have  the  formula  H*0.  It  was  decided 
that  this  meant  a  slight  on  the  Sultan,  for,  of 
course,  H*0  could  only  mean  Hamid  the  Sec¬ 
ond  is  nothing,  and  nothing  could  convince 
them  that  it  was  the  formula  for  water.  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  on  being  investigated  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  dog  was  named  Turk.  This 
was  an  obvious  slight,  and  the  book  was  out¬ 
lawed.  One  man,  to  show  his  superiority  to 
science,  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
cholera,  for  when  the  doctor  produced  a 
microbe  a  slave  was  made  to  eut  it,  and  had 
not  died  yet. 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Miss 
Holmes  of  Syria.  After  the  doxology  there 
was  the  pleasant  buzz  of  greetings,  and  at  the 
door  some  choice  leaflets  were  for  sale  and 
distribution. 


The  story  is  told  that  when  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  who  is  court  preacher,  was  asked  how 
he  managed  to  address  so  exalted  a  personage 
as  the  sovereign,  and  yet  maintain  his  com¬ 
posure,  replied  that  he  never  addressed  her 
at  all.  He  knew  there  would  be  present  the 
Queen,  the  princes,  the  household,  the  ser¬ 
vants,  down  to  the  scullery  maid.  “And,” 
said  the  Bishop.  “  I  preach  to  the  scullery- 
maid,  and  the  Queen  understands  me.  ”  Blessed 
be  the  Bishop  who  makes  the  gospel  to  be 
“understanded”  of  the  common  people. 


Does  economy  bore  you? 

It  ought  not  to,  always.  Take  the  matter  of 
washing  with  Pearline,  for  instance.  That  is  a 
pleasant  economy.  There’s  your  work  made  light 
and  short  for  you ;  and  while  you’re  doing  it,  in 
this  easy,  pleasant  way,  you  can  be  thinking  of 
the  actual  money  that  you’re  saving  by  not 
rubbing  things  to  ruin,  as  in  the  old  way. 

That  ought  to  be  pleasant  to  think  of, 
whether  you’re  doing  the  work  yourself,  or 
having  it  done.  Millions  use  Pcarlinc. 

O  Afv  ^  Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  yon 
“  this  is  as  good  as,”  or  “the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S 
if  15  —  FALSE— Pearline  is  never  p^dled,  and  if  your 

JDaCIw  grocer  sends  you  something  in  place  of  Pearline, 
be  honest — senditbaek.  *31  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 
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OOLOKE8  HeCULLitlH  CVTTAHE. 

This  is  the  name  which  a  cottage  connected 
with  Drury  College,  Mo. ,  is  to  bear.  The 
building  has  been  erected  through  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  church  of 
which  Mrs.  McCullagh  was  a  member  and  her 
husband  the  pastor,  ia  the  city  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Mr.  Goodenough,  in  giving  $20,000  for 
that  purpose,  stipulated  that  it  should  be  so 
named,  not  as  a  memorial  of  her,  for  she  was 
then  living,  but  as  a  testimonial  of  his  high 
esteem  for  her  as  a  woman,  and  in  token  of 
his  personal  friendship.  The  cottage  is  soon  to 
be  dedicated,  in  connection  with  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  new  President,  Dr.  Homer  T. 
Fuller,  and  Dr.  McCullagh  is  to  deliver  the 
address  on  that  occasion.  So  it  becomes,  by 
reason  of  her  decease,  not  only  a  beautiful 
testimonial  of  her  rare  worth  and  excellence, 
but  a  fitting  memorial  of  her  now  that  she  has 
departed. 

The  benediction  of  her  holy  character  and 
saintly  life  will  surely  rest  upon  those  students 
who  shall  find  shelter  under  this  college  roof. 
The  influence  of  her  example  cannot  but  in¬ 
spire  them  to  imitation  as  they  educate  them¬ 
selves  for  future  usefulness.  For  she  was  a 
woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  imitation. 
Highly  endowed  by  nature,  finely  cultured 
and  symmetrically  developed  by  education, 
very  attractive  in  person,  lovely  in  disposition, 
she  might  have  been,  if  she  had  so  chosen,  the 
admiration  and  envy  alike  of  those  in  fashiona¬ 
ble  circles  of  society.  But  she  chose  for  her¬ 
self,  with  Mary  of  old,  that  good  part  which 
should  never  be  taken  from  her..  The  grace 
of  God  was  upon  her  in  an  unusual  degree. 
She  walked  with  God.  She  lived  in  the  light 
of  His  countenance.  Christ  was  to  her  a 
veritable  Elder  Brother,  as  well  as  Saviour, 
with  whom  she  had  constant  and  closest  fel¬ 
lowship. 

If  ever  it  could  be  said  of  anyone,  it  could 
be  of  her,  that  she  was  all  sunshine.  Her 
face  was  sunny.  Her  very  person  seemed 
radiant.  Her  words  were  bright  and  cheery. 
Never  a  frown  clouded  her  brow.  Never  an 
expression  of  anger  or  ill-will  escaped  her 
lips.  She  brought  good  cheer  and  gladness 
with  her  wherever  she  went. 

Her  sphere  was  not  one  of  great  publicity. 
It  lay  chiefly  in  the  home,  at  the  head  of  a 
laree  household,  and  among  the  numerous 
parishioners  of  her  husband.  She  had  beside 
a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
with  whom  she  loved  to  mingle  as  opportunity 
offered.  But  in  this  sphere  she  ever  shone 
brightly.  It  was  always  light  about  her. 

Particularly  was  this  true  of  her  as  her  brief 
day  of  life  drew  to  its  close.  She  said  to  a 
friend,  near  the  beginning  of  her  illness,  in 
evident  apprehension  that  she  was  then  enter¬ 
ing  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  “I  am 
going  to  bring  as  much  sunshine  into  this  home 
as  ever  I  can,  while  I  stay  in  it.  ”  And  she 
did  fiood  it  with  sunshine.  The  closing  of  her 
life  was  like  the  sun’s  setting  in  the  midst  of 
the  gathering  storm-clouds,  which  it  irradiates 
with  all  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Those  who  knew  her  were  attracted  to  her 


the  lungs  and  their  DISEASES, 

^  Just  Published,  by  Robett  Hunter,  H  D. 

Y^EAK  and  DISEASED  LUNGS. 

V  V  A  book  explaining  the  nature  of  Consumption,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  con&acted.  the  caoses  which  produce  it, 
how  it  can  be  pr  vented,  and  what  must  be  done  to  cure  it, 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  medical  Improvsments  in  the 
treatment  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  Asthma.  Also 

nPHE  OBRn  THEORY  OP  CONSUMPTION, 
a  A  Lecture  by  Robert  Hunter,  Bf.D. 

Embodying  the  opinions  of  leading  physicians  ot  this  country 
and  Europe  on  the  alleged  “Oontaoion”  and  ■  CoMncnncA- 
BIUTT  or  TUBKBCVhOSIS  FKOM  THE  SICK  TO  THC  WBU..'* 

The  Mew  York  Health  Department  recommends  that  the 
matters  discussed  and  explained  in  these  little  books  be  spread 
broadcast  among  the  people  for  their  information  and  guld- 
uoe.  Dr.  Hunter  wlU,  therefore,  send  both  his  books  niBB. 
Address,  117  West  lUb  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


more  than  ever  by  reason  of  this  more  glori¬ 
ous  outshining  of  her  Christian  character, 
while  passing  through  the  fearful  ordeal  of 
the  most  intense  and  prolonged  suffering. 
They  saw  in  her  a  faith  that  never  faltered 
for  an  instant;  a  courage  begotten  of  God 
in  whom  she  trusted  ;  a  confidence  in  His  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  which  shut  out  all  doubt 
and  fear  from  her  heart ;  a  heroism  of  endur¬ 
ance  which  could  only  come  from  strength 
given  her  from  above ;  a  love  for  others  so 
abounding  that  she  seemed  entirely  to  forget 
herself,  even  when  in  greatest  agony,  in  her 
thought  and  caie  for  them  ;  a  peace  which  was 
as  undisturbed  as  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Many  a  lesson  was  learned  from  her  sick 
room  by  those  in  like  suffering.  To  the  doubt¬ 
ing  she  was  a  living  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  To  those  of  weak  faith 
she  taught  the  lesson  of  perfect  trust.  It  will 
be  easier  for  timid  ones  to  lean  on  the  arm  of 
the  Beloved,  and  go  peacefully  down  through 
the  dark  valley  becase  of  her  example.  And 
it  may  be  that  by  her  beautiful  life,  crowned 
by  such  a  triumphant  ending,  she  will  win 
more  to  follow  in  her  footsteps,  as  she  fol¬ 
lowed  Christ,  than  if  her  life  had  been  pro¬ 
longed  many  years. 

It  is  character,  after  all,  that  is  of  greatest 
worth,  even  in  this  world.  The  life  that  is 
most  Christlike  is  that  which  shines  brightest 
and  farthest  out  into  the  surrounding  dark¬ 
ness.  How  luminous  the  pathway  those  liv¬ 
ing  such  a  life,  leave  behind  them  long  after 
they  have  gone  from  earth  !  E.  M. 


LABOR  QUESTIONS. 

If  we  could  have  the  laws  the  Lord  gave  to 
Moses  for  the  Hebrews,  and  have  them  faith¬ 
fully  enforced,  all  labor  troubles  would  come 
to  an  end.  How  good  and  reasonable  they 
were !  Everybody  was  provided  for — even  the 
dogs.  They  must  have  all  the  flesh  that  was 
“torn  of  beasts  in  the  field.”  The  ox  must  be 
allowed  to  help  himself  as  he  trod  out  the 
corn ;  no  man  was  to  clean  up  his  field.  That 
must  be  left  for  the  poor  to  do.  The  result  of 
the  Hebrew  laws  was  to  prevent  the  gathering 
of  vast  riches ;  it  precluded  severe,  hopeless 
poverty  as  well. 

Could  not  a  tenure  of  land  system  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Hebrews  be  brought  about  in 
our  land?  The  monopoly  habit  would  then  be 
no  more.  Millionaires  would  be  no  longer 
plenty ;  but  they  would  not  be  deeply  regret¬ 
ted.  Every  one  would  be  comfortable,  and 
much  more  content  than  when  otherwise. 
The  world  is  full  and  boiling  over  with  plans 
for  the  bettering  of  mankind.  They  are,  in 
general,  lacking  in  the  only  thing  that  can 
make  a  plan  finally  a  success— conformity  to 
the  Word  and  Law  of  the  Lord. 

Selfishness,  which  is  sin,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  trouble  in  this  world.  Sold  under 
ftin  !  that’s  the  trouble ;  and  the  only  way  to 
bring  things  right  is  to  get  rid  of  sin,  to  get 
back  to  God.  Only  do  that,  and  a  way  out  of 
the  quagmire  of  misery  and  want  would  soon 
be  found.  A  Christian  should  be  aehamed  to 
have  more  than  he  needs,  when  those  he  knows 
are  pinched  by  want ;  to  roll  in  luxury,  live 
in  a  palace,  and  spend  on  his  whims,  when 
his  neighbor,  as  law-abiding  as  he,  shivers  in 
a  hovel.  Perhaps  our  Lord  does  not  call  them 
“Christians”  who  do  so.  There  are  some  ter¬ 
rible  words  addressed  to  “the  rich”  in  the 
New  Testament.  Well  may  they  cause  “  deep 
ponderings”  in  the  minds  of  such. 

A  Christian  should  be  ashamed  to  pay  for 
honest  work  what  he  knows  the  worker  can¬ 
not  comfortably  subsist  upon,  even  if  it  is 
“the  market  price”  for  such  labor.  What 
made  it  the  market  price?  Sin.  What  right 
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has  any  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  anything  so  wicked? 

There  is  a  great  unrest — an  overturning  is 
near.  It  would  have  been  better  to  found 
business  laws  on  the  law  of  the  Lord.  Then 
the  market  always  would  have  been  “  steady” ; 
now  it  is  growing  more  and  more  like  feathers 
in  the  wind.  A.  M. 


LACKAWANNA  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Lackawanna  Pres¬ 
bytery,  Mrs.  Wm.  B,  Holmes  president,  was 
held  in  the  Green  Ridge  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  Oct.  10th  and  11th.  A 
unique  feature  was  a  “Conference  of  W'orkers,” 
conducted  by  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  Presbyterial 
Secretary.  Five- minute  papers  were  read  by 
half  a  dozen  ladies,  followed  by  impromptu 
remarks. 

The  beautiful  and  commodious  new  church, 
the  generous  hospitality  of  our  entertainers, 
and  the  fact  that  we  came  to  this  meeting 
without  a  cent  of  shrinkage  in  our  regular 
annual  contributions,  all  conspired  to  make 
this  a  very  enjoyable  and  profitable  occasion. 

H.  S.  R. 

THE  RANK  AND  FILE. 

We  are  too  apt  to  lavish  our  plaudits  on 
those  who  take  a  leading  part,  and  to  forget 
the  rank  and  file.  I  ask  nut  for  less  praise  for 
the  generals,  but  for  more  for  the  privates. 
Every  man  should  be  estimated  on  his  own 
merits,  with  his  environment  duly  consid¬ 
ered.  One  blamed  the  snail  for  his  slow 
progress,  forgetful  that  he  carried  his  house 
on  his  back.  The  bird  would  not  be  so  fleet 
of  wing  if  it  had  to  carry  its  nest ;  nor  the 
butterfly  flit  so  flauntingly  if  he  had  still  to 
bear  about  even  the  remnants  of  the  house  he 
occupied  during  the  chrysalis  stage.  Ah,  me, 
we  little  know  how  some  are  handicapped  in 
life’s  hard  race!  Comparisons  are  odious. 
Let  every  candle  stand  in  its  own  socket. 

All  honor,  I  say,  to  those  who  play  a  second¬ 
ary  part,  to  those  who  are  content  to  be  behind 
the  scenes  I  It  needs  no  little  grace  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  subordinate  position.  From  those  they 
herald  and  exalt  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  kindest  consideration.  They  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  themselves  for  others’  advantage,  and 
should  be  loved  and  cherished  in  return.  He 
who  reaches  the  top  of  the  wall  by  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  another  should  stay  to  help  his  helper 
up.  It  is  the  least  that  he  can  do.  -  'The 
Quiver. 


Certified  Milk. 

Every  dairy  supplyina  our  condenseries  is  under  >uper 
vision.  Milk  is  produced  under  rigid  hygienic  mlea. 
The  company's  reputation  is  therefore  a  certificate  of 
the  absolute  purity  of  the  Gall  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk. 


1L  Light  for 
Q  Street  and 
[I  Driveway. 

The  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Tubular 
Globe  Street-Lamp  is  the 
best  made.  Equal  to  the  best 
gas-light  Will  not  blow  out, 
smoke,  or  freeze.  Can  be  set  by 
wick-regulator  to  bum  from  4  to 
16  hours.  Is  cheap,  yet  perfect 
Bums  4  hours  for  i  cent 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or 
can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  A  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  V.  Chicago :  25  Lake  SL 


A  VERY  POPULAR  OFFER. 

A  large  number  of  our  snhserihers  have  already  availed 
tbemsetvee  of  the  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company's  Atlas  for  SRSO;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year's^snbscripiion  for  $&.%.  Send  a  postal  for  farther 
partlcnlars  to  The  Evangelist  38  Union  Square.  N.  Y. 


Cburcb  flftueic. 

Sdited  By  B.  Huntincton  Woodman. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC- 
DR.  VINCENT. 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  a  point 
touched  up^n  by  Mr.  F.  Root  in  a  part  of 
an  interview  which  was  published  in  the 
Church  Music  Department  of  last  week ’s  Evan¬ 
gelist— the  incorporation  of  music  into  the 
service,  as  a  part  of  it.  The  place  that  music 
occupies  in  the  Church  of  England  service  has 
called  forth  a  distinct  school  of  anthems  which 
are  in  our  judgment  preeminently  entitled  to 
be  called  church  music.  The  older  examples 
of  the  so-called  English  school  are  in  some 
cases  dry,  and  fail  to  impress  themselves  on 
the  ears  of  nineteenth  century  church  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
church  music  of  to-day  is  of  such  a  character 
that  the  opinion  is  justifiable  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  primarily  to  please  the  choir  and  congrega¬ 
tion,  without  a  thought  of  the  religious  aim 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  branch 
of  church  music. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  composers  of  the 
English  school,  and  among  them  are  some 
Americans,  who  have  combined  with  the  true 
churchly  dii^nity  of  the  old  English  masters  a 
modern,  romantic  warmth  and  vitality  which 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  emotions  of  the 
average  congregation  This  type  of  church 
music  would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  Ameri¬ 
can  congregations  generally,  and  well  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Many  hymn-tunes  and  anthems  by  Sir  Joseph 
Barnby,  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  George  C. 
Martin,  Sir  John  Stainer,  and  Sir  Arthur  Sulli¬ 
van,  are  already  well  known  in  this  country, 
and  other  names  are  continually  becoming 
prominent. 

Among  the  many  anthems  and  music  books 
sent  to  us  for  review  we  find  a  series  of  com- 
l>08itions  by  Charles  Vincent,  Mus.D.  ,Oxon., 
which  merit  a  more  extensive  circulation  than 
has  yet  been  accorded  to  them. 

Dr.  Vincent’s  works  are  both  secular  and 
sacred.  Among  the  former  we  mention 
Seguidilla,  a  chorus  for  mixed  voices,  with 
piano  accompaniment,  castanets,  triangle,  and 
tambourine  ad  lib.  ;  Glorious  Sunlight  (vocal 
waltz),  for  mixed  voices,  with  accompaniment 
for  piano  or  orchestra ;  A  Night  in  Fairjiand, 
an  easy  cantata  for  treble  voices,  bright  and 
pleasing  and  suitable  for  school  festivals ;  The 
Spanish  Gipsies,  a  cantata-operetta  for  treble 
voices,  rather  more  difficult  than  the  Night  in 
Fairyland. 

But  our  attention  is  called  chiefly  to  Dr. 
Vincent’s  anthems.  They  combine  scholarly 
construction  with  practical  availability  and 
emotional  power.  They  command  the  respect 
of  the  musician,  excite  the  interest  of  those 
who  render  them,  and  give  to  the  listener  the 
impression  that  words  and  music  are  united 
for  religious  purposes.  Dr.  Vincent’s  style  is 
vigorous,  yet  with  frequent  periods  of  the 
most  delicate  expressiveness.  We  notice  par¬ 
ticularly  the  solo  part  in  the  Easter  anthem, 
“Alleluia,  Alleluia,”  to  the  words,  “The  three 
sad  days  have  quickly  passed,”  as  being  a 
most  exquisite  bit  of  pure  church  writing. 
The  whole  anthem  is  easy,  and  country  choirs 
will  find  it  one  of  the  most  available  works  for 
use  at  Elastertide. 

A  fine,  spirited  anthem  by  Dr.  Vincent  for 
harvestide,  or  general  use,  is  “The  eyes  of  all 
wait  upon  Thee.  ”  This  requires  more  skill  in 
its  rendition,  the  first  part  being  somewhat  in¬ 
tricate.  The  last  chorus,  however,  is  %asy, 
and  rises  to  a  brilliant  climax. 

We  have  also  an  easy  setting  of  the  Magnifi¬ 
cat  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  partly  in  unison,  by 
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Dr.  Vincent.  These  two  hymns  deserve  to  be 
more  generally  used  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  these  settings  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  for  choirs  of  ordinary  ability.  “Very 
Early  in  the  Morning”  is  the  title  of  a  mas¬ 
terly  Easter  anthem  by  the  same  composer, 
written  for  tenor  and  bass  duet  and  chorus. 
There  are  difficulties  in  this  work  which  will 
restrist  its  use  somewhat.  “Break  Forth  into 
Joy”  is  a  noble  Christmas  anthem  of  but  little 
difficulty,  and  will  doubtless  be  used  exten¬ 
sively  at  Christmas  time. 

One  of  the  most  churchly  anthems  we  know 
of  for  female  or  boys’  voices,  is  “As  now  the 
sun’s  declining  rays.”  It  is  written  for  two 
parts,  and  may  be  effectively  sung  by  a  soprano  . 
and  tenor,  or  by  two  soprano  soloists.  Thej 
music  is  peculiarly  expressive,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  a  deep  impression,  if  properly 
srng.  Parts  of  the  accompaniment  are  better 
on  the  piano  than  on  the  organ,  but  organists 
of  a  little  experience  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
adapting  these  portions  to  their  instrument. 
“Peace  I  leave  with  you”  is  one  of  the  same 
composer’s  quiet,  churchly  anthems  of  no 
great  difficulty.  It  calls  for  no  special  men¬ 
tion,  except  that  a  soprano  soloist  will  add  to 
its  effectiveness. 

Dr.  Vincent’s  “The  Passion  of  Jesus”  is  a 
most  devotional  meditation  on  the  crucifixion. 
It  is  divided  into  five  sections,  connected  by 
short  instrumental  interludes.  The  divisions 
are :  I.  The  Garden  ;  II;  The  Way  of  Sorrows ; 
III.  The  Seven  Words  upon  the  Cross ;  IV. 
The  Appeal ;  V.  The  Response.  The  whole 
meditation  is  quite  short,  being  printed  upon 
four  octavo  pages.  It  will  make  an  impressive 
anthem  for  a  Good  Friday  service. 

The  approach  of  Thanksgiving  Day  makes 
appropriate  a  mention  of  Dr.  Vincent’s  “The 
Crowning  of  the  Wheat, "  a  short  cantata  for 
soprano  or  tenor  and  baritone  solo  and  chorus. 
This  is  an  exceptionally  serviceable  cantata, 
being  of  a  simple,  yet  strong  nature.  It  is 
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well  witbin  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  choir, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  it.  It  can  be  sung 
by  the  chorus  throughout  if  soloists  are  not 
available.  Another  important  work  of  Dr. 
Vincent’s  is  a  series  of  introductory  volun 
taries  for  the  organ.  These  are  easy,  quiet, 
and  dignified  pieces,  well  suited  for  church 
use. 

Our  review  of  Dr.  Vincent’s  work  would  be 
pooxly  done  did  we  not  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  monthly  magazine  of  which  he. 
Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce  are  joint 
editors.  It  is  The  Organist  and  Choirmaster, 
published  on  the  fifteenth  of  every  month, 
and  containing  reading  matter  of  interest  to 
church  musicians,  with  an  anthem  supple 
ment.  A  number  of  the  anthems  reviewed  in 
this  article  appeared  first  in  The  Organist  and 
Choirmaster. 

Dr.  Vincent  stands  before  the  musical  world 
in  the  unusual  attitude  of  a  publisher  of 
music.  For  several  years  he  has  done  his  own 
publishing  at  the  office  of  The  Organist  and 
Chorimaster,  139  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. , 
England.  The  American  representative  of  Dr. 
Vincent  is  Perley  Dunn  Aldrich,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  busiest  time  of  the  year  for  publishers 
of  church  music  is  opening,  and  a  mass  of  new 
compositions,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  are 
appearing.  'To  winnow'  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  is  no  small  work,  but  Mr.  Woodman  is 
attacking  it  bravely  on  our  music  page.  His 
careful  and  candid  reviews  of  new  church 
music  are  most  valuable,  and  if  our  readers 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  organist  or 
choirmaster  to  them  they  would  help  the 
musical  worship  in  their  respective  churches. 

Says  an  English  writer; — “It  sometimes  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  we  are  liable  to  miss  the  very 
beauty  of  our  music  by  a  continual  striving  to 
analyse  it.  Undoubtedly  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  ‘form’  of  a  piece  and  the  name  of 
the  chords,  but  I  occasionally  meet  people  who 
appear  to  regard  that  as  the  end,  instead  of  a 
means  unto  a  higher  end.  ” 


THE  SYMPHONY  Plays  Everything^-. 

I  —  -  Whenever 

and  Whatever, 

any  time — any  tune.  The  Symphony 
is  always  ready.  Beethoven’s  Son¬ 
atas  or  “Daisy  Bell;”  “Sweet  Ma¬ 
rie”  or  Chopin’s  Nocturnes.  One’s 
as  easy  as  the  other  to  this  me¬ 
chanical  musical  marvel.  To  be 
sure,  the  time  and  expression  are 
your  own,  and  of  expression  you 
I  may  have  an  infinite  variety.  A  mil¬ 
lion  words  won’t  tell  you  as  much  as 
ten  minutes’  listening.  Come  any 
_  _  time.  The  Symphony  is  always  ready. 

Thousands  in  use.  For  sa/e  by  leading  dealers  generally,  in  all  sections 
New  York:  138  Fifth  Avenue  ■  •  Philadelphia:  1308  Chestnut  Street 

Boston :  Oliver  Ditson  Company  -  -  Chicago :  Lyon,  Potter  Company 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.,  ITeriden,  Conn.,  Sole  Man’f  rs 

Send  for  Cataloirue. - 
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a  oomideu  system  Of  thorough  Bass,  givlnc  Hn  Tnaehar  llaMieftarW  wonderful  musical  work  ever  put  on 

the  chOTds  for  Major  and  Minor  Keys.  I  oauilBI  nOVCWMIJ.  the  market.  If  yon  have  a  Plano  or  Organ 

yon  cannot  afford  to  he  without  It.  It  la  a  Keady  Keftorence  to  accompany  any  song  or  any  music  pla)  ed  on  any  other 
instmment.  Indispensable  to  the  thorough  If  Ilf  ill  Sana  You  Konv  Dolloi'S  many  months  of  hard  study 
musician  and  a  delight  to  aU  beginners.  J  In  harmony. 

The  urtoe  of  the  hook  Is  $1.00,  hut  by  HpeeUl  Arrancement  to  Introdiiee  we  will  mall  to  all  the  readers  of  Tne  Evangelist 
a  copy  upon  receipt  of  25c.  and  this  coupon.  _  MrSICAIj  GUIDE  PUB.  OO.,  Clndima  l,  Ohio. 
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Kifty-two  Organ  Xalks.  21. 

By  the  Chairman  of  tho  Music  CommKtee. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Committee  the 
member  who  confessed  that  he  knew  very  little  of 
organs,  asked  Mr.  Levelhead;  “What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  pipe  organ  and  a  reed  organ?  I  know 
they  differ  in  outward  appearance,  but  how  do  they 
differ  inwardly?  ” 

Mr.  Levelhead.  after  a  moment’s  thought,  replied, 
“There  is  the  same  difference  as  between  a  boy’s 
whistle  and  his  toy  tin-horn !  A  whistle  is  made  by 
partly  closing  one  end  of  a  tube  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
space  for  the  breath  to  pass  through  and  strike  upon 
the  sharp  edge  of  an  opening  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
tube.  You  have  made  them  of  elder  many  times. 

Increase  the  size  of  the  tube  and 
I  jH||l  ,||  stopper,  arrange  the  parts  to  the  best 

H|i|  l|i  advantage,  and  you  have  a  wooden 

I  ^Hl  organ  pipe. 

I  “The  reed  of  the  ordinary  reed- 

I  {|;  organ  is  a  stout,  flat  piece  of  metal 

I  H  |l  with  an  opening,  generally  rectang- 

I  j  l  ular,  cut  in  it.  This  opening  is  closed 

j  jl]  by  a  thin,  flat  tongue  of  sheet  metal, 

.{  generally  brass,  fastened  to  the  solid 

1 1  piece  of  metal  at  one  end  and  free  to 

I  vibrate  at  the  other.  The  air  passing 

'  through  the  block  causes  this  metal 

tongue,  or  reed,  to  vibrate  and  pro- 
I  duce  sound.  Look  into  the  mouth  of 

a  toy  horn  and  you  can  see  the  reed.’’ 
i  And  Mr.  Levelhead  produced 
drawings  of  an  organ  pipe  and  a 
I  metal  reed  which  are  here  reproduced 
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FOR  CHURCHES. 

The  New  Laudes  Domini,  th« 

Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Robinson’s  latest  and 
best  —  supplied  to  churches  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  The  success  of  the  day. 

FOR  PRAYBR-MEETINOS. 

Laudes  Domini  for  the  Prayer- 
Meeting,  containing  the  very  best 
hymns  and  tunes  for  the  purpose  —  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  — new  tyjie — handsome 
cloth  binding,  50  cents  in  quantities. 

FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Laudes  Domini  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-School.  Recommended  by  Bish¬ 
op  Vincent,  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Gordon,  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler — aU 
denominations  uniting  on  it.  “A  perfect 
book.’’  50  per  cent,  more  matter  than 
others.  Cloth,  35  cents  in  quantities. 

Books  for  Responsive  Reading. 

W rite  for  particulars  and  samples.  Best 
books,  lowest  prices,  two  millions  sold. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


“  The  most  notable  pubUcatUm  in  Us  field 
of  this  generation." _ 


This  famous  classic  in  Piano  Instruction  embod¬ 
ies  the  very  latest  and  most  progressive  ideas  in 
Teaching.  For  half  a  century  it  has  held  the  first 
rank  among  books  of  its  class. 


Copies  of  the  old 
edition  have  been 
sold. 


The  new  enlarged  edition,  now  issued,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  critical  revision  by  the  eminent  authority, 
rir.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  and  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additions  to  the  old  book : — 

New  Amusements. 

New  Annotations. 

Ifr.  yfason^s  Celebrated  System 

of  Touch  and  Technics. 

EVERY  TEACHER  SHOOLD  OWN  A  COPT. 

Price,  (American  or  ]  Hill  A  A 

Foreign  Fingering,)  )  \  4  11 11 

by  Mail,  Postpaid  j  VlliUUi 


OHRISTAI 

;^sic. 


For  Sunday-Schools  VVMjKjyipn 
and  Choirs. 

Clirlstnsaa  Olory,  s 

Concert  Exercise  for  »un-  (A. 

day-ScbooIs ;  Hartsough  >0^  DY 

and  Fillmore.  Beautiful  If  ^ 

new  Music  and  Recita- 

tlona.  Price,  Oo.,  66c.  par  \ 

doa^^^jrastp^d ;  $4  per  lOO,  nnt^k \ 

Snato  Clana  oa  Tlna«,  a  char- 

miug  Cantata  for  Sunday-Schools, 
by  Chas.  H.  Uabriol.  Bright  Ha- 
afo  and  Dialogue.  Prloa,  SOo.,  $3 
per  doB.,  not  prepaid. 

Chrlstaiaa  ttarols,  tia.  1,  a  16- 
page  collection  of  new  S.  S.  songs, 
by  Fillmore.  Herbert,  Gabriel,  Unseld  andOankt. 
Prioe,  6c.,  660.  per  dos.  post-paid;  $4  per  lOO 
not  prepaid. 

rhriataaaa  Beritattaaa,  ITa.  1.  a  selectioD  o* 
ivecitattons  and  two  Original  Dialogues,  lOo. 

The  Gallleaa.  a  Sacred  Cantata  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Brown  and  J.  B.  Herbert. 
A  meritorious  production.  Prioe,  8O0.,  $S  par 
dOB.,  not  postpaid. 

Shllob,  an  Oratorio -Cantata,  for  S.  8.  and 
Choir,  by  Cbaa.  H.  Qabriel.  A  fine  thing.  Prloa, 
30c.,  $3  per  doe.,  not  prepeld. 

WMIe  SbepkerUa  WateheS,  and  other  fine 
Octavo  Anthems,  by  Herbert,  10  cents  each. 

The  New-Bon  Ktap.  a  Quartet  for  ladies* 
voices,  by  Oabriel,  lO  oenta. 

Chrialf  a  Mans,  and  other  flue  sheet  songs, 
by  Qabriel,  86  oenta. 

Tbe  above  are  all  new.  Our  Christmas  Music 
is  unsurpaaaed.  We  supply  every  need.  A  full 
descriptive  catalogue  sent  on  application.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  our  monthly  Musical  Messenger  sent  free. 

Cll  I  linDC  Done  M1W.eth8L,ClniHnMtI,0. 
ILLMUnC  DnUui ordOBIbleHoute.NewVork- 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-4f^3  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  A  CO.,  Phlla. 


“  Farrand  &  Votey,’’  he  continued, 
“make  reed  organs,  or  cabinet  or¬ 
gans  as  they  are  generally  called,  as 
well  as  pipe  organs.  These  are 
made  with  the  care  which  distin¬ 
guishes  all  Farrand  &  Votey’s  work, 
and  show  the  same  fine  qualities.’’ 


Geo.  Jardioe  &  Sod, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 


uf  Tin  Sois  Book  for  tko  Poriod  l 

||(soNas  ron  all  christianri 

m  SONOS  FOR  ALL  NATIONS  1 

H  FULL  or  Lire  AND  SUNSHINB 
Ijtgnatkaal-Iatmilsmiilnstinaal 

Editoni  0"*a.  H.  Oannik  Bov.  ttaao  Nanoa, 

0^lamph)OoBlMa(  GUIDE  TO  HOLINESS  aad 
THE  CHRWmAII  STANDARD, 

Geo.  Husbes  A  Co.,  (0,  ID  *  M  BfUe  Imu,  lev  Ttrl. 
Rev.  E.  I.  D.  Pepper,  Itl  Arck  8t,  nnUelphik. 
Chas.  H.  Qabriel,  07  SaskiagUi  8L,  Cbkies. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


niiller  &  Abel 


Music  for  Christmas,  1894 

CAPTUBB  OF  SANTA  djAUS.  The  New  CantaU. 
By  Dr.  W.  Howard  Doanb  Bgpecially  attractive  for 
young  people,  and  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  Iw  tbe  old 
falks.  Fifll  of  brietat.  innocent  amuaenient,  Dialoguee, 
Recital  iocs  and  Charming  Music.  30  cents,  postpaid. 
THB  FBOMISKD  RSDENMUB.  Christmas  Service 
No.  17.  For  the  Sunday  Sobool,  By  th*-  Rev.  Robert 
Lowrt.  An  exc-ilent  airangement  of  Scripture  for 
responsive  read  logs.  Fresh,  st'rring  and  forceful  music. 
The  service  is  so  constructed  that  recitations  and  other 
exercises  may  be  ini  rodu*  ed  If  desired.  6  cents  postpaid. 
THS  CBBISTMAS  WHSXl.  FBAST.  Bv  Mrs.  W. 
F.  CRArra  and  H.  P.  Main.  A  new  and  plctnresqne 
service  for  the  IttCe  folks.  Price.  6  cents  postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  No.  25.  Bright,  original 
Carols  by  popular  composers.  4  cents,  postpaid. 
RECITATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME  No.  6. 
Eight  pages.  4  cents,  postpaid.  Selections  of  appro  ri- 
ate  poetry  and  prose.  Nos.  1,  2,  8  and  4,  eight  pages. 
4  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Send  roB  Compuetb  Catalooub. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

76  East  9th  St,  New  York.  216  Wabask  Ave.,  Ckleags. 


(Late  of  the  RoosuvcH  Orgen  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FIRST-CLASH 

ORfiAl' 

CONCERT, 

362to  372  SFCOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  tataloaue. 


Choristers ! 

Do  You  Take  The  Parish  Choir? 


PARAGON  OF  SONG. 

By  Raol  and  Cnaa.  A  new  book  for  Sii^ng 
SchoolSjSinging  Classes,  Conventions  and  Insti- 
tutea.  The  beat  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Kverything  in  it  is  new*  Price  joctats  postpaid. 


If  not,  why  not? 

Published  Monthly.  Pour  Pages  of  the  best  new  sheet 
music  for  choir  purooses  for  two  cents  a  copy.  Catalogue 
of  nearly  700  numoers  free. 

*1110  Parish  Choir,  Boston,  Mass. 


gf  S.  F.  Baal  B  D.  B.  Tawnar.  For  women’s  Toicea 
ontaini  Sacred  aad  Secular  Mask.  Gleet,  Part 
Songs,  etc.,  composed  and  arranged  expressly  far 
this  book.  There  is  alto  a  short  mementary  courtv 
ofinstructioninthebook.  Price  50  cents  postpam. 


The  Organist  and  Choirmaster. 

A  Monthly  Musical  Magazine. 

KDITED  BY 

Dr.  E.  A  Hopkins, 

Dr.  Chas  W.  Pearce, 
and  Dr.  Chas.  Vincent, 

American  Representative :  Mr. ’Pktomy  Ddkn  Aldrich, 
.  Savings  Bank  buildings.  Rochester,  New  York. 


EdNadbyP.  F.Caiiipitlla-  A  collection  of  Preludes, 
Offertories  and  music  for  all  occasions^  selected 
from  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  Price, 
postpaid. 


139  Oxford  Street, 
London,  England. 


19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Opens  a  Spccial  Codrbb  beginning  November  Ist,  is 
Church  Music. 

Tbts  course  alii  be  conducted  by  R.  Huntington  Wood¬ 
man  (Musical  Editor  of  rbe  Evaneeli"!)  and  John  Cor¬ 
nelius  Griggs.  V  arlous  types  of  C- nrch  Mui-ic  will  be 
s' udled  with  a  view  to  com  paring  their  desirability  for 
purpose  of  worship,  and  givlDg  them  satisfactory  rendi¬ 
tion.  Chorus  and  (Jnanette  Training,  Organ  Plaviog, 
Inctndinv  Accompanying  of  Choirs,  and  Solo  Singing 
will  be  taken  up.  Send  for  Cataloane. 

John  Cobrblius  Grioob,  Seo’j 


with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Material  of  Com¬ 
position.  Sheets  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfos- 
atedfortearing.  Price  35  cenU  postpaid.  , 

TBB  JOHM  CHURCH  CO.. 

onreonfATf-raw  tomb-  vhicam 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrtu,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Back  Numbers  of  The  Evangelist  contoinfntf  the  prevunis 
“  Organ  Taiks,"  can  be  had  on  application  to  37ie  Kvange- 
Ust.  SS  Union  Square,  N.  T.  Oitv. 
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asking,  without  one,  nor  could  we  carry  on 
the  Sunday  work.  If  anyone  has  an  unused 
instrument  which  they  would  loan  or  give  to 
us,  we  would  promise  to  put  it  to  immediate 
use  where  it  would  be  a  constant  source  of 
delight  to  the  many  young  people  who  belong 
to  our  different  classes. 


them  touching  the  work  of  the  Church  is  fdll 
of  promise  for  the  future. 

The  work  of  Foreign  Missions  was  presented 
in  a  full  and  careful  report  by  the  Committee, 
and  in  addresses  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Rich¬ 
ards,  D.D.,  who  gave  some  account  of  his 
recent  joumeyings  in  Mexico,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Marshall,  D.  D.,  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

The  Synod  puts  on  record  its  unceasing 
testimony  in  matters  of  practical  morals.  The 
responsibility  of  churches  and  Christian  people 
with  regard  to  Sabbath  observance  was  ear¬ 
nestly  pressed,  and  pastors  were  enjoined  to 
give  this  subject  prominence  in  their  preach¬ 
ing.  In  the  matter  of  temperance  the  Synod 
resolved  “That  we  regard  the  saloon,  licensed 
or  unlicensed,  as  a  curse  to  the  land,  and  that 
we  disapprove  of  the  policy  of  licensing  such 
a  sinful  and  home  destroying  traffic.  We  fa¬ 
vor  the  enactment  of  a  County  Local  Option 
Law,  by  which  each  county  can  decide  for 
itself  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  banish  the 
saloon.”  The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  was 
petitioned  to  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting 
pool  selling,  bookmaking,  and  gambling  of  any 
kind. 

In  answer  to  a  complaint  against  certain 
action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newark  concern¬ 
ing  deliverances  and  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Synod  declared  that  “the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Newark  erred  in  informing  those 
under  its  care  that  judicial  decisions  by  the 


tenement 
tiouee  Chapter 


77  9IADI80N  STREET.  1 

Mrs.  Oborob  H.  McGbbw,  Chairman.  ' 

Miss  Clara.  Fibld,  Treasurer.  I 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Watkbbubt,  Sunt,  j 

Some  years  ago,  among  the  responses  to  an  , 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor  in  their  cheerless  : 
tenements,  there  came  a  letter  to  my  office  ^ 
signed  merely  “I.  H.  N. ”  I  thought  then  that  ^ 
the  letters  were  the  initials  of  some  giver  who  ^ 
preferred  to  be  unknown,  and  had  almost  for-  ^ 
gotten  it  when  another  letter  came  from  an¬ 
other  State  with  the  same  mystic  signature. 
While  I  was  yet  wondering  what  it  meant, 
a  box  of  flowers  arrived,  and  on  the  inside  of 
the  lid  was  tacked  a  card  with  “I.  H.  N.”  in  ^ 
large  and  urgent  letters  once  more.  The 
flowers  were  bunched  and  tied  with  ribbons 
of  royal  purple,  a  color  of  which  1  am  perhaps 
rather  foolishly  fond.  It  has  somehow  always 
a  cheering  effect  upon  me.  I  concluded  then 
that  I.  H.  N. ,  whoever  she  was — all  those  let- 
'  ters  oame  from  women— must  be  worth  know¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  since. 

I  made  it  my  business  to  And  out  all  about  her. 

What  I  found  out  emboldened  me  to  go  to 
the  next  general  meeting  of  the  King's 
Daughters  and  tell  them  of  something  that 
had  weighed  upon  my  mind  for  years.  The 
Board  of  Health  sent  a  corps  of  flfty  doctors 
into  the  tenements  in  the  hot  summer  weather 
to  help  the  poor  and  their  children  over  what 
is  always  to  them  the  roughtest  spot  in  the 
year.  They  bad  done  much  for  them,  but 
they  had  always  to  leave  more  undone.  They 
could  only  prescribe  for  the  sick ;  if  neces¬ 
sary,  furnish  medicine  free.  But  the  rea  ; 
medicine  that  was  wanted  in  those  homes —  , 
food,  clothes,  intelligent  nursing  of  the  little  | 
sick  one^  loving  human  sympathy— these  they 
could  not  give.  They  found  their  patients  too 
often  only  to  leave  them  worse  off  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  help  they  bad  been  able  to  render. 
Some  one  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  doctor’s 
work,  or  it  would  be  worse  than  wasted. 
There  was  a  gap  there  that  must  be  filled,  i 
The  workers  “In  His  Name”  heard  me  and  | 
stepped  into  it  promptly.  The  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ter’s  Tenement  House  Committee  was  organ- 
zed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  this  summer  corps  of  doctors. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  Committee 
has  become  a  chapter.  .  Of  its  work  the  de¬ 
voted  women  who  have  carried  it  on  from 
summer  to  summer  will  tell  in  these  columns. 
It  has  become  a  recognized  auxiliary  of  the 
sanitary  service  in  summer,  has  won  just 
praise  from  the  doctors,  to  support  whom  it 
was  organized,  and  to  many  poverty  stricken 
homes  it  has  brought  comfort,  hope,  and  cheer 
that  were  strangers  there.  For  that  we  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  and  glad.  If  it  has  not 
been  extended  as  some  of  us  bad  hoped ;  if 
much,  so  much,  remains  yet  to  be  done,  we 
remember  that  it  has  been  but  just  begun, 
and  that  work  truly  done  In  His  Name  and 
cause  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  visible  re¬ 
sults  on  earth  or  by  our  human  impatience. 
He  will  provide.  So,  then,  it  is  for  us  to  work 
on,  trusting  to  Him  for  the  means  that  never 
failed  us  yet,  if  our  faith  did  not. 

I  am  preaching  to  myself.  Mine  sometimes 
did,  their’s  never.  For  that  God  bless  them. 

Jacob  A.  Biis. 

We  have  just  learned  that  the  friend  who 
has  so  kindly  loaned  us  a  piano  for  the  past 
year  is  obliged  to  withdraw  it,  and  we  are  at 
a  great  loss.  We  have  no  money  to  buy  or 
rent  one,  and  yet  the  success  of  our  kinder¬ 
garten  and  of  the  evening  classes  depends 
upon  having  it.  We  cannot  begin  the  musical 
<lrill  classes,  for  which  the  girls  are  eagerly 


THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  met  in  the  Third 
Church,  Trenton,  October  16th.  Beautful  Oc¬ 
tober  weather  and  unusually  generous  enter¬ 
tainment  from  the  ladies  of  the  Trenton 
churches  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  Frederic  R.  Brace,  Ph.D. , 
was  chosen  moderator. 

Synodical  Home  Missions,  as  usual,  received 
careful  attention,  and  the  proposals  of  the 
Committee  as  to  the  amounts  of  money  to  be 
expended  during  the  next  year  aroused  pro 
longed  discussion.  The  report  showed,  that  in 
the  face  of  hard  times,  the  mission  churches 
of  the  Synod  bad  been  well  cared  for,  and 
that  nearly  as  much  money  had  been  con¬ 
tributed  as  last  year.  The  Synod  resolved  to 
raise,  if  possible,  more  moaey  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  to  carry  on,  without  abatement,  the 
work  which  it  has  maintained  so  successfully 
for  the  past  seven  years. 

The  first  report  of  the  Committee  on  Young 
People’s  Societies  gave  evidence  of  the  help¬ 
ful  part  which  the  young  people  are  taking  in 
all  the  work  of  the  Church.  The  profound 
I  quickening  which  has  taken  place  amongst 


THREE  NEW  BIOGRAPHIES 


Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus. 

By  James  Anthony  Froude.  8vo,  $2.50. 

The  Author,  in  concluding  his  work,  says:  "  I  have  endeav- 
ored  to  put  before  you  the  character  and  thought  of  an 
extraordinary  man  at  the  most  exciting  period  of  modern 
history.  It  is  a  period  of  which  the  storj'  is  still  disfigured  by 
passion  and  prejudice.  1  believe  you  will  best  see  what  it 
really  was  if  you  look  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  Erasmus.” 

“The  lectures  are  deeply  interesting  and  cast  a  powerful 
light  upon  a  most  important  epoch.  They  are  written  in  that  _ — "  '  .  ^ 

bright  and  fascinating  style  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Froude.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

By  Paul  Sabatier.  Translated  by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  8vo,  $2.50. 

"  The  most  popular  and  one  of  the  most  charming  books  in  France  at  the  present 
time.  Every  critic  of  any  authority  in  Paris  has  written  in  praise  of  it.  The  book 
will  attract  interest  in  this  country  not  only  for  its  subject  and  the  quality  of  its 
style,  but  for  the  undeniable  evidence  that  it  faithfully  reflects  the  mind  and  ethical 
aspirations  of  the  F rench  people  at  this  moment.’’ — New  York  Times. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Stanley. 

By  R.  E.  Prothero  and  Dean  Bradley.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Illustrated. 

A  valuable  and  permanent  addition  to  English  litera¬ 
ture ;  a  book  written  with-adiftirable  insight,  delicacy,  and 
discrimination ;  a  book  interesting  from  three  distinct 
points  of  view — as  embodying  an  immense  mass  of  pictur¬ 
esque  description  and  entertaining  anecdotes  from  Stanley’s 
own  pen,  as  portraying  at  full  length  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  figures  of  the  Victorian  epoch,  and  as  contrib¬ 
uting  to  our  knowledge  of  a  most  agitated  and  momentous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church.” 


*53-*57  Filth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


succcasfu)  of  all  TO  RAISE  HONEY 

purpMo?* 

Church  Revenuet  wonderfully  incrt€ued  from  the  atart  SyateiBatlc, 

Elar,  ante,  popular.  We  auppljr  ererytblag  for  it ;  Buvelopea, 
M,  BMIlbered  and  dated;  boxea, oflenuK  carda,  regiater  of  cou- 
itora,  &c.  Having  lOeeial  facilitiM  not  poaaeaaed  by  otbera  wa  can 
save  you  aiouey.'Setid  for  Catalogue  and  Price  LiaL  Mwition  thic  p*pw. 


PAUL  jk  FALCONER,  *04  Water  St.,  Balto.,  Md. 
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General  Assembly  are  binding  upon  the  Church 
unlesH  and  until  reversed  by  a  subsequent  As¬ 
sembly.  The  phrase,  ‘unless  and  until  re¬ 
versed  by  a  subsequent  Assembly,  ’  ought  not 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Presbytery,  for 
the  reason  that  an  Assembly  cannot  reverse 
the  judicial  decision  of  a  previous  Assembly, 
as  all  jurisdiction  in  a  given  case  ceases  with 
the  dissolving  of  the  Assembly  which  tries  the 
case.  The  doctrine  of  the  ‘Inerrancy  Decla¬ 
rations’  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  dec¬ 
larations  prompted  the  Presbytery  of  Newark 
to  adopt  the  paper  complained  against,  is  now 
the  law  of  the  Church,  having  been  judicially 
settled  in  the  Briggs  case  and  is  therefore 
binding  upon  every  minister  and  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.” 

The  Synod  had  two  popular  meetings  in  the 
■evening  sessions.  They  were  attended  by 
crowded  congregations,  and  were  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  George  L.  Spining,  D.  D. ,  upon 
Home  Missions  and  the  Dealing  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  Indians,”  and  on  the  second 
evening  by  the  Rev.  Everard  Kempshall,  D.  D. , 
the  Rev.  William  R.  Richards,  D.  D. ,  and  El- 
■derHugh  H.  Hamill,  upon  “Good  Citizenship.” 

The  Synod  devotes  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  collection  of  material  concerning  the 
history  of  Presbyterianism  in  New  Jersey. 
There  were  displayed  upen  the  platform,  in 
front  of  the  moderator,  photographs  of  the 
■eldest  existing  record  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America,  the  account  of  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  John  Boyd  at  Freehold,  and  of  the 
tombstone  of  John  Boyd,  now  standing,  near 
Freehold.  In  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s 
i5upper  there  was  used  the  ancient  commu¬ 
nion  service  used  by  John  Brainerd  in  the  old 
church  at  Deerfield,  more  than  a  century  ago 

The  newspapers  gave  unusual  attention  and 
space  to  the  reports  of  the  meetings,  one  of 
them  publishing,  on  the  day  of  Synod’s  meet¬ 
ing,  an  illustrated  sketch  of  the  History  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  State,  and  all  of  them 
reporting  the  Synod  with  minuteness  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  * 

The  Synod  is  to  meet  next  year  in  the  First 
Church  of  New  Brunswick. 


JAPAN’S  TREATY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
By  Ooorge  Wm.  Knox,  D.D. 

“  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war.” 

The  new  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  is  a  triumph  for  the  Sunrise  Empire 
greater  than  any  won  by  her  arms.  First 
among  Oriental  empires  she  is  accepted  as  an 
equal  and  worthy  to  rule  over  Englishmen. 
The  event  is  of  first-rate  importance,  and  its 
consequences  will  be  great  every  way,  espe¬ 
cially  to  missions.  The  Japan  Mail  of  Sept.  1 
thus  summarizes : 

The  main  feature  of  the  pew  Treaty  is  that  it  re¬ 
stores  Japan’s  judicial  and  tariff  autonomy,  the 
restoration  of  the  former  to  take  place  in  five  years 
and  that  of  the  latter  in  seventeen.  These  terms, 
however,  are  not  absolute.  The  five-year  period  is  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Japanese  Government.  That  is  to 
say,  five  years  at  least  must  separate  the  date  of  the 
Treaty’s  signature  from  the  date  of  its  operation. 
During  that  interval  Japan  will  complete  her  prepa¬ 
rations  for  assuming  jurisdiction  over  foreigners,  and 
when  those  preparations  are  complete,  she  will  give 
twelve  months’  notice  at  her  wish  to  make  the  Treaty 
effective. 

On  recovering  her  judicial  autonomy  Japan  throws 
her  whole  territory  open  to  British  trade,  travel,  and 
residence.  She  guarantees  to  British  subjects  all  the 
privileges,  immunities,  liberties,  and  rights  enjoyed 
by  her  own  subjects,  with  certain  exceptions;  as 
well  as  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  or  public  exercise  of  worship ;  the  right  of  buri¬ 
al  according  to  their  religious  customs;  freedom 
from  all  charges  or  taxes  other  than  those  paid  by 
Japanese  subjects ;  and  exemption  from  compulsory 
military  service,  from  all  contributions  imposed  in 
lieu  of  it,  and  from  all  forced  loans  or  military  exac¬ 


tions.  Great  Britain,  on  her  side,  guarantees  to  Jap¬ 
anese  subjects  the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  im¬ 
munities  within  her  dominions.  The  reciprocity  thus 
secured  is  a  novel  feature,  for  hitherto  in  Japan’s 
treaties  with  Western  powers  she  has  been  required 
to  promise  everything  without  receiving  any  pledges 
in  return. 

With  regard  to  tradal  privileges,  they  are  full  and 
complete  with  two  exceptions.  The  first  exception  is 
that  British  subjects  may  not  own  land.  They  may 
own  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses,  shops,  and 
premises  such  as  are  needed  for  conducting  business, 
but  land  for  residential  and  commercial  purposes  can 
be  acquired  by  lease  only.  The  second  exception  re¬ 
fers  to  the  coasting  trade.  It  is  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  made  subject  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  British  vessels,  however,  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  for  the  period  of 
the  Treaty’s  duration,  to  carry  cargo  between  the  ex¬ 
isting  open  ports  of  the  empire. 

The  five  years  delay  is  at  Japan’s  own  re¬ 
quest,  and  the  desire  that  'her  preparations 
may  be  complete  before  attempting  to  exer 
cise  judicial  control  of  foreigners  accords  with 
her  course  throughout  the  negotiations  now 
brought  to  successful  issue.  With  extra-terii- 
toriality  (hateful  word)  ready  to  vanish  away, 
a  brief  review  of  its  history  in.  Japan  may  be 
useful. 

The  system  is  necessary  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Powers  cannot  hand  over  their 
citizens  to  the  tender  mercies  of  governments 
half  civilized  and  hostile.  Even  Japan  has  its 
own  courts  in  China  and  Korea.  A  nation 
must  prove  its  worthiness,  and  in  most  Asiatic 
lands  residence  is  possible  only  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  and  European  laws. 

When  treaties  were  first  made  with  Japan, 
the  empire  was  hostile  and  the  laws  anti- 
Christian  and  barbarous.  Foreigners  consti¬ 
tuted  an  alien  community  in  a  hostile  land, 
and  were  protected  by  men-of-war  and  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry.  Japan  yielded  reluctantly 
to  threats  and  force,  and  in  such  a  time  of 
war,  open  and  concealed,  one  may  not  trust 
for  justice  to  his  foes.  Nor  did  Japan  desire 
judicial  control,  her  wish  being  to  come  in 
contact  as  little  as  possible  with  the  hated  for¬ 
eigners. 

Moreover,  China  now  illustrates  the  Japan 
of  thirty  years  ago.  The  government  was 
weak,  rotten,  and  tottering  to  its  fall ;  there 
were  few  safeguards  for  property  or  personal 
liberty,  and  the  judges  were  corrupt.  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  a  forbidden  religion,  and  its  pro¬ 
fessors  were  threatened  with  death.  Without 
extra  territoriality  merchants  might  not  trade 
nor  missionaries  live  in  Japan. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  great  changes  now 
consummated  began.  With  the  revolution  of 
1847-48  the  Emperor  resumed  executive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Empire,  and  with  the  return  of 
his  great  embassy  to  Europe  in  1878  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  nation  was  assured.  The 
people  came  to  love  what  they  had  hated,  and 
to  hate  what  they  had  loved.  They  turned 
from  China  to  Europe  and  America.  They  be¬ 
came  aware  of  their  true  position  and  soon  de¬ 
tested  extra  territoriality  as  the  sign  of  a  half- 
civilized  state.  They  were  eager  for  equality. 
It  is  their  glory  that  they  sought  to  make 
themselves  worthy  of  the  position  they  de¬ 
manded.  They  had  two  tasks,  to  reform  their 
legal  system  and  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
Western  statesmen.  So  they  went  to  work. 
They  changed  their  whole  legal  system,  re¬ 
placing  laws  founded  on  Chinese  ideas  for 
codes  based  on  the  French  law ;  they  trained 
men  for  judges,  established  law  schools,  pub¬ 
lished  their  court  proceedings,  sent  students 
to  America  and  Europe,  imported  able  men 
from  France,  England,  and  America,  in  all 
wrought  unweariedly.  Their  achievements 
are  not  less  in  this  than  in  those  things  which 
more  readily  strike  the  eye,  not  less  in  law 
than  in  education,  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
military  science.  The  task  is  almost  accom¬ 


plished,  and  Count  Mntsu,  the  Minister  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  prefers.  Since  the 
treaty  concedes  equality,  to  wait  five  years 
more,  that  all  things  may  be  ready. 

The  distinguished  statesmen  who  have  guided 
the  Empire  have  sought  to  win  the  confidence 
of  critical  and  interested  foreigners,  to  make 
them  acknowledge  that  the  reformation  was 
more  than  skin  deep.  To  gain  friends  they 
have  shown  themselves  friendly  and  have  been 
liberal,  broad  -  minded,  far  -  sighted,  giving 
privileges  great  and  many  not  called  for  by 
the  treaties.  In  twenty  years  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  They  have  Great  Britain’s  confidence. 
We  may  be  sure  they  earned  it. 

It  has  not  been  easy.  Count  Inoue  tried  to 
revise  the  treaties  and  failed.  He  dealt  with 
a  conference,  with  representatives  of  sixteen 
Powers.  He  offered  liberal  guarantees,  but 
always  some  Power  asked  for  more,  and  when 
granted,  some  other  Power  still  for  more,  un¬ 
til  the  whole  became  imiM>ssible,  and  he  re¬ 
signed.  Count  Okuma  then  tried,  and  failed. 
He  avoided  the  rook  that  wrecked  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  made  his  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  His  success  was  immediate.  Then 
treaties  with  Russia  and  Germany  followed. 
But  dissensions  broke  out  at  home,  be  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  assassin,  and  lost  leg,  treaties, 
and  office.  Japan  withdrew  the  treaties,  and 
Count  Okuma  became  the  leader  of  the  party 
most  hostile  to  the  ministry,  the  implacable 
foe  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  served,  and 
who  turned  against  him  in  bis  hour  of  tri¬ 
umph. 

For  five  years  past  treaty  revision  has  been 
the  football  of  factional  politics.  All  urged 
revision,  each  opposed  what  any  other  dared 
propose.  An  anti- foreign  agitation  has  been 
carried  on,  and  Western  Powers  have  been 
charged  with  hindering  “revision,”  while  in 
truth,  Japanese  politics  only  stood  in  the  way, 
none  able  to  formulate  what  all  desired.  Now 
Count  Mutsu  has  succeeded,  and  all  applaud. 
The  Emperor  has  made  him  count,  and  even 
Count  Okuma  and  all  the  newspapers  approve. 

Great  Britain  has  largest  interests  in  Japan, 
and  has  been  most  conservative.  Treaties  with 
other  Powers  availed  little  while  she  refused 
consent.  They  cannot  hesitate  new. 

The  United  States  have  been  ever  the  gen¬ 
erous  friend  of  Japan,  always  ready  to  listen 
to  reasonable  demands.  It  is  not  eur  fault 
that  revision  has  delayed  so  long.  This  coun¬ 
try  will  permit  nothing  to  interfere  with  its 
traditional  jiolicy,  not  even  the  politics  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

With  the  treaties  revised,  the  anti-foreign 
agitation  loses  its  cause,  and  irritation  against 
Occidentals  will  die  speedily  away.  There 
may  come  a  great  revival  of  missionary  ac¬ 
tivity.  Henceforth  missionaries  may  travel 
and  reside  where  they  will.  A  redistribution 
of  forces  may  be  necessary.  We  shall  need 
wisdom,  prudence,  unity.  But  the  time  is  not 
yet  for  new  plans.  We  must  wait  for  the  end 
of  the  war  and  note  its  effects.  The  new 
treaty  is  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  fully 
equality  of  the  new  Japan;  in'  missionary 
plans  it  will  be  necessary,  more  than  before, 
to  recognize  the  full  equality  of  the  native 
Church. 

EBroLXWOOD,  N.  J.,  Oct.  14,  IWt. 

AUTHORITY. 

There  went  a  man  unto  the  Word  of  God, 

“Tell  me  the  truth,”  he  said;  and  answer  came, 

“Ask  of  thyself,  and  judge  thou  what  is  truth.” 
There  went  another,  “Tell  me  what  is  Truth.” 

“Ask  of  thy  brethren;  they  will  witness  boar." 
And  yet  another  sought,  and  he  was  sent 
To  search  a  record  for  things  written  there. 

But  all  the  while  the  Word  said  to  Himself, 

And  then  at  last  to  them,  “I  am  the  Truth.” 

— Christwpher  6.  Hasard. 
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tner  patrons  and  others,  who  have  removed 
from  Brooklyn,  but  who  wish  to  purchase 
dry  gopds,  notions,  trimmings,  etc.,  at  regu¬ 
lar  store  prices.  The  announcement  of  this 
department  apraars  in  our  advertising  columns 
this  issue,  and  readers  will  find  there  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  system  of  mail  orders,  with  spec¬ 
ial  reference  to  free  delivery  of  goods. 

A  Fifty-Two- Week  Feast! 


HARPER'S 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 


LARGEST  AND  BEST  OF  THE  JUVENILES 


33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


.  Entered  at  the  Pnirofiee  at  New  fork  at  tecottiUelats 
matt  matter. 


PKE'^BYTERIES. 

PresDvtery  of  Dayton  meets  in  the  Wayne  Avenue 
church,  Dayton,  Nov.  IS,  1894  atl0:8u  a.m.  j.  K.  Gibson, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  East  Florida  will  meet  at  Weirs- 
dale,  Fla.  on  Tn^ay,  Nor.  6,  at  7  p  M.  J.  K.  Wiqbt, 
Stated  Clerk.  .  _ 


NOTICES. 

BIBLE  TBAININO  CLASS  BY  MAIL. 

A  class  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  has  been 
organized  in  America  on  the  English  pian  of  the  College 
by  Post.  Anyone  may  Join  it  by  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents  yearly  to  meet  incidental  expenses.  As  a  text 
book,  "Clews  to  H>>ly  Writ,  ’  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  (SI.S5;,  will  be  used.  The  study  may  be 
prosecuted  sA  home  as  detailed  instruction  is  sentbv 
mail  For  farther  particulars  wiite  to  Rev.  Wjf.  Justin 
Harsba,  SOS  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (Pastor  Second 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem). 


A  CREED  TO  UNITE  CHRISTENDOM. 

The  offer  in  last  week's  Evangelist  by  the  Ram's  Horn 
of  the  prize  of  one  bnndrtd  dollars  In  gold  coin  to  "any 
one  who  will  write  the  briefest  aud  best  plan  or  creed  to 
unite  the  great  churches  in  Christendom,”  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  stimulate  the  pens  of  many  devdted  Christians. 
Apart  from  the  money  value  of  tbe  prize,  which  is  con¬ 
siderable,  the  theme  is  one  that  will  attract  tl  ebest  men. 
The  paititnlars  of  this  competHion  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  to  tbe  Kan.'s  Horn.  1116  Woman's  Temp'e,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Tbe  periodical,  by  the  way,  is  in  Itself  most  inter¬ 
esting,  and  any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  it  should 
send  for  cample  copy. 


Correspondence  with  ministers  who  are  looking  for  a 
church  of  one  hundred  members  in  a  ideasaot  village,  is 
solicited.  Address  P.  O.  Box  100,  Northampton,  N.  ¥. 


PRIVATE  PUPILS  or  classes  in  Literature  and  Latin 
desired.  References  given  aud  retired.  i 

Address  O.  cat  e  The  Evangelist. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

Tflx  EvANOBt.iST'S  notes  on  these  lessons  (see  page  16)  are 
repoblished  by  Tbe  Bible  Study  PublUbing  Co.,  ai  Brom- 
fleld  SL,  Borton,  for  permanent  use  with  the  leesona  Speci¬ 
men  copies  of  the  leesous  sent  on  application  as  above. 


REn'IRED  CLERGYMEN 

Can  secure  lucrative  employment  by  addressing 
J.  A.  HILL  A  CO..  44  Eaat  14th  Street,  New  York. 


KEEP  WARM. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Manufacturing  Ciompany, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  intend  to  keep  their  cub 
tomers  warm,  because  they  are  kept  so.  filling 
their  orders.  See  advertisement  of  tbe  Chau 
tauqua  Oil  Heater.  This  Company  are  pro¬ 
gressive,  pushing  business  men.  They  have 
gone  to  the  front  rapidly,  and  will  stay  there 
if  new  ideas,  energy  and  fair  dealing  will  ac- 
(Ximplisb  it.  We  are  surprised  each  year  with 
their  magnificent  offers,  but  none  have  been 
more  astonishing  than  the  opportunity  now 
g^iven  to  get  the  most  perfect  heater  made 
Those  who  received  one  of  these  beaters  last 
season,  speak  with  words  of  highest  praise. 
It  is  extremely  useful  and  is  also  very  orna¬ 
mental.  The  Larkin  Co.  never  disappoint. 
They  create  wonder  with  the  great  value  they 
give  for  so  little  money.  A  customer  once  is 
a  customer  always  with  them. 


ORDERING  DRY  GOODS  BY  MAIL. 

The  old  reliable  house  of  Journeay  and 
Barnham,  retail  dry  gixids  merchants,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  have  opened  a  mail  order 
department  for  the  convenience  of  their  for- 


IRE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  STAMPS? 

Or  have  you  any  rare  Coins? 

ne  best  Stamp  Department  published  in  anv 
pertodical.  It  affords  collectors  real  help 

Prospectus  and  Sample  Free 
HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 

School  Pivcctortv 

New  York. 


SCHEBMEBHORN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1853. 

3  East  Utb  Street.  New  York. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

7E1  Madison  Avenue,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

75th  school  year  begins  Sept.  Mth.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  careful  instruulioo. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D..  Principal. 


Day  School  for  GIrli 
22  East  54th  SL. 

reopens  Oct.  4.  15th  year.  Primary.  Academic  and  Col¬ 
lege- pret>aratory  Dept’s.  Kinderga^n.  October  '0. 


THE  MISSES  GRINNRl’S 

reopens  Oct.  4.  15th  year.  Primal 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS. 

140  West  23d  Street— Opened  Oct.  15. 

Why  this  Art  School  Specially  Deserves  Support. 

First.— Because  it  is  the  only  art  school  in  New  York 
where  men  and  women  work  side  by  side  In  every  de¬ 
partment  on  perfectly  equal  terms. 

Second.  Because  technical  training,  avoiding  every¬ 
thing  of  a  mechanical  kind,  prepares  tbem  while  under- 
staudiogart,  to  tnru  it  to  practical  account  in  various 
trades,  and  to  appreciate  its  nae  in  every-day  life. 

'laiRD.— Because  Mr.  Stimson's  teachiug  is  of  a  kind 
which  i>ot  only  gives  tbe  students  a  knowledge  of  histo¬ 
rical  arL  but  opens  their  eyes  and  souls  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  tbe  beauty  to  be  found  in  America,  just  as  much 
as  in  Greece  or  Italy. 

Fouktb.-  Because  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  Ameri¬ 
can*  can  ever  compete  successfully  v  1th  foreign  a^ti8t^ 
and  artisans,  who  iu  BYance  and  Belgium  are  trained  in 
technical  schools. 

Wh  le  it  is  hoped  that  in  tbe  near  future  e:idowments 
mav  be  obtained  sufficient  to  maintain  permanently  an 
institution  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  tne  city,  it  has  at  present  to  depend  upon  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  those  who  can  appreciate  its  value.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  shows  its  own  appreciation  by  providing  for  a 
scholarship.  .  ,  .  , 

Visitors  welcomed  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  140 
We8t23<i  Sstreet.  New  York. 
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RBADINO  aRCLE. 

A  definite  course  in  English  History 
and  Literature,  Modem  Art,  Geology,  and 

Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century 

Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading. 
Take  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
(Chautauqua  offers  a  complete  and  helpAil 
plan.  Over  300,000  enrolled  since  1878. 
lohn  H.  Vincent,  Dept.  34,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

HoildinKsansarpuned  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty'- 
fire  acres— twelve  in  mve ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skatinK. 
Claseioal  and  i^eraTconree  of  study ;  also^repsntor}’ 
and  optionii  I.  Year  cotnnienceB  Sept.  12. 19M.  Apply  to 
lilBB  IDA  O.  AIaLEN.  Principal,  Bradford.  Uai«. 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Mnsie. 

(The  Leading  CaneerwUory  of  America:) 
Funded  by  Dr.  E.  Tour^.  Carl  Faelten^  Director 
Send  fer^ospectus,  pvinf  fuH  information. 
Frank  W.  Halb, X^fieral  Mgr.,  Boston,  Mast, 


iickoot  direct ottj. 

New  Jersey. 


ABRAHAMSON’S 
BOOKKEEPING  CHART 

Or  a  Complete  Course  of  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Double  Entry  Bookkeeping.  Price,  SO  eents. 
Fully  Illustrating  tbe  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book  ,  Cash  Book 
Commission  Sales  Book  or  Consignment  Book.  Day  Book.  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Ledger.  Showing  forth  how  and  when  to  enter  trans¬ 
actions  Into  these,  books.  How  to  Journalize ;  how  to  post  Into 
the  Ledger ;  now  to  open,  keep,  and  cloee  any  set  of  books  ke 
by  double  entry,  with  outlines  ana  explanations,  showing  bow 
to  go  abont  the  work  step  by  step ;  and,  finally,  how  to  make 
out  a  balance  sheet,  giving  In  detail  tbe  condition  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  day  of  cloelng  the  books.  It  is  a  complete  manual 
of  Double-Entry  Bookkeeping  which  can  be  mastered  in  a  few 
hoars  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Circulars  free. 

CHA8.  M.  ABRAHAMSON,  Principal  and  Founder 
ABRAHAMSON  BUSINTBSS  COIiLSGE 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND, 
KttahiMied  im.  608  Broadway,  CAMDEN,  N.  .1. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY. 

A  School  for  Boys—Preparet  for  College  or  Buain'eas—  A  Chrls- 
tlai  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium.  and  every  surronndlng  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  tioys  who  fit  into  snch  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  app1>  to 

PHfKBUS  W.  LYON,  A  M..  PrincipaL 


Pennsylvania. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classicutl,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Priuted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Connecticut. 


UI*SO^^  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PBE8TON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight.. 
\  ale  Uaiversit};  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  informatioo.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UP8UN,  Principal. 


WOODLAWX  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  No.  East  2Bd  Street. 


MONUMENTS 


1^  Ml  >  buy  Marble  or  Granite  un(  il  y on  inves- 
I  tigate  WHITE  BRONZE. 

It  Is  mneh  more  artistic  and  enduring,  and  much  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Prices  to  suit  all.  Work  delivelred  everywheie.  Write 
for  designs  and  Information.  Costs  nothing  to  Investigate. 
THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  838.  Brldgeoort.  Conn. 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  E¥MMGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Bureau  of  information 

(vill  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
^hool  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir- 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  info  mation  on  church  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  a  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  oui 
■facilities  freely.  Address 

The  evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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A  NOTABLE  8ERYICE. 

The  11th  of  October  was  a  glad  day  among 
the  Tuscarora  Indians.  Their  new  church  was 
dedicated  that  day.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
they  had  been  at  work  upon  it.  The  Rev.  M. 
F.  Trippe,  the  missionary  who  spends  one  Sab¬ 
bath  each  month  with  them,  and  the  others 
among  the  Alleganies,  started  the  enterprise, 
but  the  entire  work  had  been  done  by  the  In¬ 
dians  themselves.  Not  a  stone  had  been  laid 
in  the  wall,  or  nail  driven  in  the  frame  by  a 
white  man.  The  Tuscarora  church  chose  the 
Rev.  L.  0.  Marsh,  who  is  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Lewiston,  Treasurer  of  the 
Building  Fund,  and  he  has  managed  their 
finances. 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Bacon  of  Niagara  Falls 
preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Nicholls 
of  the  Second  Church  at  the  Falls  made  the 
dedicatory  prayer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  the 
Treasurer,  had  entire  charge  of  the  services, 
and  conducted  the  formal  opening  of  the 
church  to  the  triune  Ood  by  the  Indians.  The 
choir  were  all  Tuscaroras,  and  the  music  was 
fine.  The  leader  was  a  graduate  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

After  dedication,  lunch  was  served  to  all ;  to 
the  clergy  and  other  whites  in  a  house  oppo¬ 
site,  and  to  the  whole  Indian  audience  in  the 
church.  The  refreshments  were  abundant  and 
excellent,  and  showed  the  resources  andculin 
ary  skill  of  the  Indian  women. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were*  varied 
and  impressive.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer 
showed  a  small  debt,  and  offerings  were  made 
to  remove  it.  A  stove  and  chandeliers  are  still 
needed.  Speeches  were  made  by  the  mission¬ 
ary,  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  and  by  all  the 
ministers  present. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  speeches 
were  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Elder  Sam¬ 
uel  Jacobs  spoke  in  the  Indian  language,  as 
did  one  or  two  others.  He  told  of  his  long 
labors  and  hopes  that  he  might  live  to  see  the 
new  church  dedicated.  The  gray-haired  saint, 
w’ho  had  seen,  when  a  small  boy,  the  old 
church  raised,  seemed  ready  to  depart  in 
peace  after  seeing  the  new  one  dedicated.  He 
has  been  the  pillar  of  the  church  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  building  fires  and  holding 
services  when  they  had  no  missionary. 

This  church  was  the  first  organized  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  The  head  chief  of  the  tribe 
went  to  New  York  City  near  the  beginning  of 
this  century  to  get  the  white  man’s  religion, 
and  as  early  as  1805  the  church  was  organized, 
and  the  old  building  erected  soon  after.  That 
old  head  chief,  Saccarissa.  is  a  name  revered 
among  them.  And  men  of  like  faith  and 
character,  some  of  them  chiefs,  have  sustained 
the  church  from  that  daj'. 

'The  present  head  chief,  a  noble  Christian 
man,  made  an  interesting  speech.  The  audi¬ 
ence  was  large.  There  are  a  little  over  400 
Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  services  were 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present,  by  whites  as 
well  as  Indians.  The  outlook  for  the  church 
and  for  the  tribe  is  hopeful.  The  century, 
since  the  days  of  Saccarissa,  shows  a  wonder¬ 
ful  advancement  in  the  condition  of  the  Tus¬ 
caroras.  When  he  got  the  white’s  religion,  he 
got  civilization  also.  Schools  followed  the 
church.  The  audience  appeared  intelligent, 
were  well  clothed,  and  attentive.  The  teacher 
of  one  of  their  schools  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Oswego  State  Normal  School. 

The  Tuscarora  reservation  lies  in  the  town 
of  Lewiston,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. ,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  6,000  acres  of  good  land.  The  gen¬ 
eral  thriftiness  of  the  tribe  is  seen  in  the 
well  -  fenced  farm,  substantial  farm-houses, 
often  painted,  and  in  these  respects  suffers  lit¬ 
tle  in  comparison  with  their  white  neighbors. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  value  of  the  Christian 
religion  or  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  for 
civilization,  he  would  better  visit  the  Tuscaro¬ 
ras  and  see  their  farms,  buildings,  churches, 
and  schools,  go  into  their  well  furnished 
homes,  sit  on  their  carpets,  and  hear  their 
cabinet  organs,  and  he  will  gain  helpful  light 
on  the  Indian  problem. 

One  Who  Has  Been  There. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn.— At  the  communion  last  Sabbath 
in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson  is  pastor,  there  was  an 
increase  of  48  members,  25  by  letter  and  18  on 
confession  of  faith.  This  increase  makes  the 
accessions  to  the  Central  Church  since  the  first 
of  January  of  this  year,  17T. 

Rochester. — A  Mont  Important  Oathering. — 
On  this  week  a  meeting  of  days  is  called  in 
the  Central  Church,  Or.  H.  H.  Stebbins,  pas¬ 
tor.  A  large  gathering  of  those  interested  in 
beneficent  work  is  expected  to  consult  and 
devise  ways  to  win  the  multitudes  in  every 
city  and  town  of  non -church -goers.  Our  min¬ 
isters,  Christian  workers  and  churches  gen¬ 
erally  are  casting  about  as  to  what  more  can 
be  done  to  rescue  and  save  these  unreached 
and  perishin'g  ones.  The  best  of  speakers, 
both  men  and  women,  are  expected,  and  a 
whole  week  is  to  be  spent  in  their  counsels, 
appeals  and  prayers. 

East  Syracuse. — Tiventy -fifth  Anniversary. — 
The  Rev.  Isaac  Swift,  pastor  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  with  his  wife,  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage  by 
a  reception  to  the  members  of  his  church  and 
congregation  during  one  of  the  evenings  of 
last  week.  A  large  number  of  personal  friends 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  ex- 

ressing  their  best  wishes  to  the  pastor  and 

is  wife.  The  presents  received  were  many, 
as  well  as  costly  and  elegant,  and  included 
something  substantial  from  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society,  the  Trustees,  and  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society. 

Hornellsville. — Sunday  morning,  Oct.  14, 
a  handsome  new  organ  was  dedicated  amid 
great  rejoicing  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  organ  was  built  bjr  the  Odell 
Company  of  New  York  City,  and  is  beautiful 
in  appearance  and  sweet  and  rich  in  tone, 
giving  to  the  people  of  the  First  Church  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  Its  cost  w'as  $2,800,  all  of 
which  was  pledged  before  the  dedication  of 
the  instrument.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Edward  M. 
Deems,  Ph.D. ,  and  the  First  Church  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  substantial  addition 
to  their  working  forces  as  well  as  upon  the 
general  prosperity  and  prospects  of  their 
church.  M. 

Canton. — Rev.  Frank  W.  Townsend  has 
been  called  to  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Canandaigua — Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence  of 
Paisley,  Scotland,  has  been  invited  to  supply 
the  church  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Ocean  Side.— The  church  at  Ocean  Side, 
L.  I.,  has  called  Rev.  J.  J.  Wolf. 

Webster. — The  church  at  Webster  has  se¬ 
cured  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Wade  as  their  minister.* 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Woodridge. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterj'  of  Jersey  City,  the  Presbyterian 
chapel  of  Woodridge  was  placed  under  the 
ecclesiastical  care  of  the  First  Church  of  Hack¬ 
ensack.  The  Rev.  J.  Oilmore  Smith  has  charge 
of  the  chapel,  and  an  illustration  of  his  faith¬ 
fulness  was  seen  at  a  recent  communion,  when 
21  united  with  the  church  in  Hackensack  on 
the  confession  of  their  faith.  C.  R.  K. 

OHIO. 

Hamilton. — The  vigorous  young  Westmin¬ 
ster  church  of  this  city  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  its  church  edifice  on  Oct.  16th,  under  very 
assuring  circumstances.  Dr.  Scovel  of  Woos¬ 
ter  and  Dr.  Work  of  Cincinnati  assisted  in  the 
services. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  Twin  Cities.- Thefollowingsummary, 
according  to  the  General  Assembly  Minutes, 
shows  the  relative  strength  of  the  Twin  City 
Presbyteries,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  be¬ 
tween  whom  there  is  always  a  healthy  rivalry. 
In  the  Presbytery  of  Minneapolis  there  are  41 
ministers,  20  of  them  without  regular  pulpit 
work ;  2  licentiates,  27  churches,  108  elders, 
56  deacons;  added  on  examination,  626;  by 
letter,  331;  whole  number  of  members,  4,910; 
adults  baptized,  182 ;  infants  baptized,  158 ; 
Sunday-school  membership,  6,703:  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  boards,  $21,423 ;  for  congregational 
expenses,  $44,672;  miscellaneous,  $8,950.  In 
the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  there  are  80  min¬ 
isters,  8  of  them  without  regular  pulpit  work, 
2  licentiates ;  117  elders,  17  deacons ;  added 
on  examination,  576 ;  by  letter,  251 ;  whole 
number,  4,858 ;  adults  baptized,  195;  infants 
baptized,  156 ;  Sunday-school  membership, 
4,798.  Contributions  to  the  boards,  $14,819; 
for  congregational  expenses,  $68,980;  miscel¬ 


laneous,  $5,602.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Minneapolis  is  ahead  in  the 
number  of  ministers,  deacons,  additions ; 
whole  number  both  of  church  .and  Sunday- 
school  members  and  amount  contributed  to 
boards.  St.  Paul  Presbytery  is  ahead  in  the 
number  of  active  ministers,  number  of  elders, 
adults  and  infants  baptized,  and  contributions 
for  congregational  expenses.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  contributions  shows  differences  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  respective  conditiors. 
A  glance  at  the  contributions  to  most  of  the 
boards  will  make  it  plain  that  most  of  the 
churches  in  the  two  cities  are  weak  financially. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Brockton,  Mass.- Mr.  William  Burnett,  a 
student  at  Union  Seminary,  has  been  laboring 
in  this  city  for  about  four  months,  and  has 
accomplished  much  good.  The  church  is  tak¬ 
ing  on  new  life  and  vigor.  Fifteen  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  members  at  the  communion  of  Oct. 
7th,  and  ten  were  baptized.  The  officers  of 
the  church  are  largely  young  business  men, 
and  have  shown  commendable  tact  and  zeal  in 
the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties. 

FLORIDA. 

Kissimmee.- Pastor  Goodell  begins  another 
year  of  labor  with  many  tokens  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  Seven  have  lately  been  received  by  the 
church,  of  whom  five  were  on  profession  of 
faith.  There  have  been  18  acceasidns  during 
the  past  year.  On  Oct.  7  two  new  elders  were 
ordained.  The  next  meeting  of  the  South 
Florida  Presbytery  will  be  with  this  church. 

Waldo.— The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Freeland  sailed 
from  New  York,  October  4,  in  steamer  Kansas 
City,  to  resume  their  church  work  in  Waldo. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Blunt.  —  This  church,  having  Oneida  and 
Canning  grouped  with  it,  were  constrained  to 
allow  Student  B.  A.  Rayson  to  return  to  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary. 

Volga. — This  church  is  now  much  encour¬ 
aged  in  securing  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Adair  as  their 
stated  supply.  They  are  to  be  congratulated. 
He  began  his  labors  with  them  the  9th  inst. 

Pierre. — Synod’s  College  here  opened  the 
12th  inst.,  with  the  largest  attendance  of  stu¬ 
dents  ever  present  the  first  week  of  the  fall 
term.  All  seem  earnest  for  work,  and  more 
are  expected  soon.  President  Blackburn  and 
the  Faculty  are  all  in  good  spirits. 

OREGON. 

Portland. -Alarge  church.  --TheFirstChurch, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. ,  pastor,  re¬ 
ceived  56  members  at  the  October  communion. 
22  of  whom  were  on  examination.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  church  is  now  nearly  1,100. 

Pendleton. — The  address  of  the  Rev.  George 
A.  McKinlay  is  changed  from  Sellwood  to  this 
place,  where  he  will  serve  Trinity  Church  for 
a  year  from  Sept.  1,  ’94.  This  church  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  united  for  worship  and  w’ork,  and 
there  is  a  very  encouraging  prospect. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco.— T/ie  Rei\  J.  Q.  Adams  and 
his  People. — This  Presbytery  met  Oct.  15th, 
the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bevier  moderator,  chiefly  to 
take  into  consideration  and  grant  the  request 
of  Pastor  Adams  for  dismissal  from  the  West¬ 
minster  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Minton,  how¬ 
ever,  stated  that  he  had  presided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  congregation  of  that  church  held  after 
the  morning  service,  at  which,  after  a  full 
discussion,  a  practically  unanimous  vote  was 
passed  declining  to  unite  with  Mr.  Adams  in 
a  request  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion,  but  agreeing  to  grant  him  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  six  months,  provided  that  he  would 
withdraw  his  resignation.  Mr.  Adams  still 
pressing  the  matter,  it  was  taken  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Presbytery  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  every  one  who  spoke  upon  it  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  as  decidedly  in  sympathy 
with  the  congregation  and  opposed  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  The  result  was  the  adoption,  unan¬ 
imously  and  by  a  rising  vote,  of  resolutions 
requesting  Mr.  Adams  to  withdraw  his  resig¬ 
nation,  expressing  deep,  strong  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  warmly  commending  him  to  qll 
whom  he  may  meet  during  his  six  months’ 
absence  in  the  East,  and  emphasizing  the  hope 
that  in  due  time  he  will  return  to  his  post  of 
usefulness  here,  more  fully  qualified  than  ever, 
after  his  season  of  rest,  for  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  In  view  of  this  action,  and  that 
of  his  connegation,  Mr.  Adams  decided  to 
withdraw  his  resignation,  and  will  remain  as 
heretofore  the  pastor  of  Westminster  Church, 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  people  and  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  Presbytery. 
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8^on€l8  and  Presbyteries, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Prbsbttbbt  op  Boston  met  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  Boston,  October  2nd.  The 
sermon  was  by  the  retiring  moderator.  The 
Rer.  S.  C.  Ounn,  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  O.  A. 
Wilson,  temporary  clerk.  In  consequence  of 
the  enforced  absence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Court, 
1).  D. ,  stated  clerk,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  response*  to  a 
fraternal  letter  from  Dr.  Court,  in  which  the 
statement  was  made  that  on  account  of  serious 
illness  he  was  pKvented  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  vears  from  attending  the  stated  meet¬ 
ings  of  t^reebytery,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  suitable  resolutions.  The  Rev.  Henij 
McGilvary  of  the  Presbyteiy  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  after  the  usual  examination,  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  and  made  moderator  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland,  Maine. 
The  Rev.  John  C.  Wildey  .was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey  to  the  new  Bos¬ 
ton  chur^.  The  Rev.  William  £.  Archibald 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Topeka, 
and  called  to  Brookline.  He  was  installed 
on  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.  Commission¬ 
ers  were  appointed  to  visit  Manchester,  N.  H. , 
and  Waltham,  Mass.,  churches.  The  Rev.  S. 
F.  French  was  received  from  the  Congrega 
tional  Association  of  New  Hampshire,  after 
the  usual  examination,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Londonderry  church,  N.  H.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  his  installation.  A  petition  for 
the  organization  of  a  German  church  at  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I.,  was  referred  to  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee.  Suitable  minutes  were  adopt¬ 
ed  concerning  the  recent  decease  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Strokle,  late  pastor  of  the  German 
church,  Manchester,  and  of  Randolph  A.  De¬ 
laney.  The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  William 
Steele  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Quincy  church 
was  received,  and  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Angier  was 
appointed  to  preach  and  declare  the  pulpit  va¬ 
cant  October  7th,  and  to  supply  the  pulpit 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The  Rev. 
John  Brown  was  granted  a  letter  of  dismission 
should  he  desire  one  before  the  Spring  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  and  was  commended  to  church¬ 
es  seeking  a  pastor,  as  was  also  the  Rev. 
William  Steele.  Commissioners  to  Synod  were 
elected:  Ministers:  James  M.  Craig,  M.  D. 
Knesland,  Thomas  Atkinson,  Charles  S.  Dew¬ 
ing,  Peter  M.  McDonald,  J.  A.  F.  McBaine ; 
Elders :  Niel  McGuinness,  James  France,  John 
Gilchrist,  J.  A.  Nesbet,  E.  M.  MePhearson, 
Oliver  M.  Jones.  Presbytery  adjourned  t« 
meet  in  the  First  Church  of  Newburyport  in 
April,  1895.  Charles  S.  Dewing. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lima  met  at  Turtle 
Creek  Church,  Hardin,  Sept.  25.  The  Rev. 
R.  J.  Thomson  was  elected  moderator,  and 
Elder  C.  C.  Cass  temporary  clerk.  The  Rev. 
J.  M.  Leonard  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Schuyler.  Three  young  men  were  re 
ceived  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry.  Pastors  and  Sessions 
were  enjoined  to  present  the  cause  of  Ministe¬ 
rial  Education  te  the  churches,  and  to  take 
a  collection  for  it  this  year.  The  Assembly 
Herald  was  commended  to  all  the  churches. 
An  instructive  report,  with  timely  recommen¬ 
dation,  on  our  Sabbath  schools  was  submitted 
by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Denison.  A  committee  of 
two  was  appointed  to  revise  the  presbyterial 
standing  rules  and  report  in  the  spring.  The 
Home  Mission  Committee — the  ^v.  Z.  B. 
Campbell,  D.  D. ,  of  Ada,  chairman — reported 
all  the  churches  supplied  with  preaching,  or 
supplies  in  prospect,  except  Kalida.  A  testi¬ 
monial  of  symrathy  and  regard  was  adopted 
and  sent  to  the  Revs.  I.  G.  Hall,  D.  D. ,  and  T. 
P.  Johnston  of  Lima,  two  absent  and  greatly 
afflicted  brethren  of  the  Presbytery.  Ringing 
resolutions  for  advanced  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Foreign  Missions  were  offered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Mitchell ;  and  a  public  meeting  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  addressed  on  missionary  topics  W 
the  Revs.  G.  C.  Gerlacb,  R.  W.  Edwards,  W. 
H.  Day,  and  W.  G.  Smith.  The  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery,  which 
has  assumed  the  support  of  Miss  Bertha  Cald¬ 
well,  M.  D. ,  of  India,  and  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Union,  which  is  supporting  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Lowe  in  Chili,  were  especially  commend¬ 
ed  and  encouraged  in  their  good  work.  A 
protest  was  sent  to  the  Wittenburg  Synod 
against  the  action  of  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Greena- 
walt  in  receiving  eighteen  members  of  the 
MoComb  Presbyterian  church  into  the  English 
Lutheran  church  of  McComb  while  under  the 
censure  of  Presbytery.  The  following  over¬ 
ture  was  sent  up  to  the  next  General  Assem  - 1 


bly:  “The  Presbytery  of  Lima  resMctfuily 
overtures  the  General  Assembly  which  is  to 
meet  in  Pittsburg,  May,  1895,  to  put  the  salaiy 
of  the  stated  cle»  of  the  Assemoly  to  what  it 
was  one  year  ago.  And  our  reasons  for  so  do¬ 
ing  are  as  follows :  The  times  are  very  hard, 
so  that  it  is  extremely  difflcult  for  a  great 
many  churches,  and  even  for  Presbyteries,  to 
raise  the  amount  of  their  assessments  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  their  other  eimnses  and 
do  anything  like  their  duty  to  the  wards.  It 
certainly  seems  to  us,  and  we  think  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  you  in  the  same  way,  that  when  so 
many  of  our  Boards  are  so  deeply  in  debt,  we 
should  practise  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
running  expenses  of  our  Church,  so  that  there 
may  be  the  more  to  give  to  the  evangelization 
of  the  world.  And,  moreover,  such  an  increase 
in  the  salary  of  the  stated  clerk  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  when  the  wages  of  so  many  of  our 
people  have  been  reduced,  and  when  the  salary 
of  so  many  of  our  home  missionaries  is  so  be¬ 
hind,  and  when  there'  is  such  an  urgent  call 
for  more  money  by  the  various  missionary  or¬ 
ganizations  of  our  Church,  cannot  but  have  a 
very  unfavorable  influence  on  many  of  our 
members,  and  especially  on  those  who  have 
suffered  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  flnan- 
cial  depression  of  the  times.  And  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  ratio  of  assessment  makes  it  possible  to 
pay  such  a  salary,  and  to  make  it  even  retro¬ 
active,  we  earnestly  overture  and  petition  the 
General  Assembly  to  lessen  the  burden  which 
rests  so  heavily  on  all  our  poor  churches.  And 
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in  support  of  all  this  we  would  remind  the  As¬ 
sembly  that  many  of  our  members  and  many 
of  our  best  people,  who  are  making  real  sacri- 
flees  for  the  support  and  extensien  of  Christ’s 
cause,  feel  very  deeply  pn  this  matter.  ”  With 
thanks  to  the  hospitable  people  of  Hardin,  and 
appointment  to  meet  in  April  at  Tan  Wert, 
Presbytery  adjourned. 

J.  A.  Gordon,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton,  at  a  meeting 
held  October  9tb,  dissolved  the  relationship 
between  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Patton  and  the 
churches  of  Bellbrook  and  Washington,  and 
arranged  for  the  installation  of  Mr.  Patton 
over  the  churches  of  Osborne  and  Bath.  Can¬ 
didate  G.  E.  Jackson  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbyteiy  of  Cayuga,  and  Mr.  O.  L.  Wilson 
was  received  as  a  student  for  the  ministry. 
Adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Wayne-, avenue 
Church,  Dayton,  Nov.  12,  1894,  at  lU.  30  A.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Synod  of  Kentucky. —The  Synod  of 
Kentucky  met  on  the  evening  of  October  9,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Frankfort. 
The  opening  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
W.  O.  Goodloe  of  Harrodsburg.  The  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Luce,  Ph.D. ,  of  Owensboro,  was 
elected  Moderator.  The  work  of  the  Synod 
was  interesting,  reports  on  the  evangelistic 
and  educational  efforts  among  the  mountain 
people  indicate  a  great  work  well  begun.  And 
a  broad  field  for  the  missionary  at  home,  as 
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INDEPENItBNT  TICKETS  also  issued  for  any  desired 
route  throughout  Europe  and  Round  the  World  Agents  for  all 
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THEWFIKIEH  NILE  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
Luxuriously  appointed  steamers  leave  CAIRO  Dec.  12,  28. 
Jan.  9,  and  weekly,  21-day  trip  to  first  cataract  and  back,  all 
sights  and  other  expenses  included;  rate  reduced  to  $171.60. 
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sending  us,  by  letter  or  nostal  card,  the  name  and 
address  *o  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 
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to  the  Oospel  ministrv.  This  was  the  first  , 
dination  in  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Geo.  Pen 
a  member  of  the  church  at  Knowlton.  N.  < 


well  as  the  missionary  in  foreign  lands.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  to  review  our  sys¬ 
tem  ef  Synodical  Missions  and  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  devising  if  possible  some 
means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  this 
work.  Two  popular  meetings  were  held.  The 
one  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  behalf  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  being  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gillespie  of  New  York.  The  Thursday 
evening  meeting  was  devoted  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  and  Ministerial  Relief.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
McAfee  of  New  York,  spoke  on  Home  Missions 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cattell  of  Philadelphia  on 
Ministerial  Relief.  A  Women’s  Missionary 
Meeting  was  also  held  during  the  Session  of 
Synod,  which  was  full  of  interest.  Among 
the  important  acts  was  the  formation  of  Wo¬ 
man’s  Synodical  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
In  efforts  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  confront¬ 
ing  them,  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  are 
striving  most  earnestly,  amid  many  discour¬ 
agements.  The  outlook  is  promising  for  the 
coming  year. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota.— The  Synod  of 
South  Dakota  met  in  Parker,  on  Thursday, 
October  4th,  at  5  P.M.,  and  continued  over 
Sabbath  till  Monday  noon  following.  The 
opening  sermon,  at  the  special  request  of  re- 
tmng  moderator,  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Butt  of 
Britton,  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Millett  of  Pierpont.  The  Rev.  A.  Z.  McGogney 
of  Huron,  was  elected  moderator,  and  the 
Revs.  J.  C.  Cram  of  Roscoe  and  M.  M.  Mar¬ 
shall  of  Tyndall,  temporary  clerks.  Including 
the  ministers  and  elders,  those  in  attendance 
upon  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  Synod 
and  our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  represen¬ 
tatives,  more  than  one  hundred  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  from  outside  Parker.  Not  only  our 
own  but  all  the  congregations  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  town  of  a  thousand  people,  recived  the 
Synod  with  open  homes  and  hearty  hospitality. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Synod  ten  years 
ago  with  four  Presbyteries,  one  more  Presby¬ 
tery  has  been  added.  The  ministers  have 
increased  from  57  to  86 ;  churches  from  78  to 
126 ;  church  membership  from  not  quite  2200 
to  about  5100;  Sunday-school  membership 
from  3000  to  6700 ;  the  aggregate  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  beneficence  from  $2,1.50  to  87000;  the 
total  of  congregational  expenses  from  $19,469 
to  $39, 300 ;  the  number  of  church  buildings 
from  41  to  84,  and  the  number  of  manses 
from  3  to  22.  The  popular  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  was  in  the  interests  of  Sunday- 
school  missionary  work.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Craven  of  Philadelphia, 
the  moderator,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Sulzer,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Sunday-school  Missions  Synod  of 
Minnesota.  A  very  happy  and  helpful  im¬ 
pression  was  made  touching  the  work,  oppor¬ 
tunities,  achievements  and  needs  of  this  de¬ 
partment  of  church  work.  Friday  evening 
was  devoted  to  Home  Missions.  Higher  Chris¬ 
tian  Education  was  the  topic  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  with  special  reference  to  Synod’s  col¬ 
lege  at  Pierre.  President  W.  M.  Blackburn, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  made  the  address  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  the  stated  clerk  adding  some  remarks. 
Sabbath  was  the  high  day  of  the  session,  well 
prepared  for  by  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
supper  Saturday  at  the  close  of  the  business 
sessions.  The  Christian  Endeavor  meeting 
Sabbath  afternoon  was  ably  addressed  by  the 
Revs.  J.  Y.  Ewart  of  Madison  and  T.  B.  Pen- 
field  of  New  York.  The  evening  meeting  was 
in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions.  The  Rev. 
C.  H.  French  of  Scotland  presided,  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Speer,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Board,  made  an  impressive  address.  The  in¬ 
terest  deepened  and  was  most  marked  at  the 
close.  There  was  a  tender  spirit  all  through 
the  meeting  of  Synod,  and  much  earnest 
prayer  for  revival.  Indeed,  Secretary  Speer 
said  he  had  not  been  in  any  Synod  meeting 


all;  theae  maun,  fenncDtlng,  create gaatrlc  diatnitiaiicot, and,  paiting into  tbalnte<tinca,prodiiae<Uairb<M and 
conieqMnt  diieaKi. 
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be  recommend^  as  ftimlshlng  the  beat  principala  for  InOintdIet.  Not  onlTialtmost  nutritious,  bat  It  Is  albod 
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where  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  as  im¬ 
pressively  manifest.  The  half  hour  spent  in 
devotional  exercises  and  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  supper  at  the  close  of  the  business 
session  on  Saturday  afternoon  abounded  in 
evidences  of  earnestly  quickened  spirituality. 
The  present  Synodical  missionary  was  reelected 
by  a  unanimous  rising  vote.  The  entire  meet¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profita¬ 
ble  Synod  has  ever  held,  no  small  credit  being 
due  to  Pastor  T.  B.  Boughton  and  his  congre¬ 
gation,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  the  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches.  Harlan  P.  Carson,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  the  Black  Hills  met 
at  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  on  Sept.  18,  and 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  F.  P. 
Baker  of  Hot  Springs.  There  was  a  nearly 
full  representation  of  ministers  and  a  larger 
number  than  usual  of  la^  delegates.  The  Rev. 
L.  M.  Scraggs  of  Sturgis  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor.  Presb^ery  enrolled  three  new  churches, 
Plainview,  Vale,  and  Lead,  with  15,  16,  and  13 
members  respectively.  The  churches  general¬ 
ly  reported  a  healthy  and  hopeful  condition, 
many  of  them  having  received  additions  dur¬ 
ing  the  half  year,  although  in  none  had  been 
realized  special  or  revival  interest.  A  total 
increase  of  55  in  membership  was  noted.  Li¬ 
centiate  James  Macnab  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  formerly  of  Cayuga  Pres¬ 
bytery,  was  enrolled  and  subsequently  ordained 


as  also  in  support  of  local  work,  with  a  de¬ 
creased  amount  drawn  from  the  treasury  of 
the  Home  Board  in  support  of  ministers.  The 
spring  meeting  will  be  at  Hot  Springs. 

S.  C. 


The  United  States  has  lost  Mt.  St.  Elias  to 
the  British,  as  the  result  of  the  joint  boundary 
survey  of  Alaska;  and  more  than  that,  the 
British  have  two  or  three  other  mountains  in 
the  neighborhood  which  are  even  higher  than 
this,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  peak  in  North  America.  Mt.  St.  Elias  is 
calculated  to  be  18,028  feet  high,  while  Mt. 
Logan  is  19,584,  and,  so  far,  heads  the  list  of 
North  American  mountain  peaks. 


Look  Carefully 

whan  baying  Oliver  poliih  either  ot  the 
store  or  yonr  own  door,  see  that  the 
foil  name 


and  for  the  past  seven  years  or  more  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Board  of  Sunday-school  Work  in 
the  Black  Hills,  was  taken  under  care  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  was  ex¬ 
amined  in  various  branches,  and  granted  tem¬ 
porary  license  to  preach.  To  the  functions  of 
Its  Permanent  Committee  on  Publication  and 
Sabbath -school  Work,  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Baker 
chairman.  Presbytery  added  the  care  of  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  in  its  hands.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1895  was  recommended 
to  adopt  the  Plan  of  Federation.  The  report 
on  Systematic  Beneficence  showed  a  falling 
off  in  the  totals  of  giving  to  the  various  Boards, 


la  on  the  box  and  eleo  the  flgnre  of  • 
women  cleenlng  (Uver,  printed  IN  RED. 
None  other  la  gennine. 

We  da  not  onploj^pedlera. 

IHb  doabt  Mi4  to  us 
lor  trial  qaamitjr. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


Penknife  Pencil 

A  Pencil  with  a  Pen-Knife  attachment.  A  clever 
combination.  No  more  broken  points.  Your  Knife, 
Pencil  Braaer,  Letter-Opener  and  Paper  Cutter 
always  at  band.  The  blade  alipe  into  a  slot  in  the 
Pencil  and  is  never  exposed.  Givatest  little  conven¬ 
ience  ever  devised  for  bu^  men.  Aak  your  dealer 
for  thenf,  or  send  so  cents  for  throe  samples.  TKB 
YrXCKLAMII  MFO.  CO..  Fremont.  O..  BoxiA 


fbe  following  is  from  a  physician  in  a  New  England  city  who  enjoys  a  practice  rising  ten 
thousand  per  year,  emd,  being  entirely  unsolicited,  is  entitled  to  attention  : 

“Much  has  been  written  durlns  the  post  few  years  ooncembictlieflsedingoflnthnts;  dlilbrentpreparatlong 
of  milk  and  cream,  with  varlona  additions,  have  been  recommended,  but  sattelkctory  results  were,  as  a  rule,  not 
cttilnti.  cf  feed:  “ployed.  Condensed  milk, 

diluted  cow's  milk,  and  sterilised  miikhave.  however,  nmven  mom  or  less  ansatlsthctorr.pecaaaeth^easeln^  the 
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QUINA-LAROCHE 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


Octol>er  25,  18S>4. 


Agricultural  Department 


MAIL-ORDER  DEPARTMENT. 

Journeay&  Burnham, 

DRY  GOODS, 

86  to  96  Flathush  Aveouo,  Rt*rkrkk’l'a/n  NI  V 
315  to  321  LiviDKStoD  St  :eet,  DrOOKiyH*  1N«  ¥. 


ROOFING 


MIGNONETTE  FOB  WINTEB  FLOWEBING. 

There  are  few  flowers  more  welcome  at  the 
season  than  mignonette,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  sow  seed  for  blooming  in  pots  during  the 
winter.  Though  there  are  various  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  grown,  we  And  it  answers 
the  purpose  very  well  to  sow  the  seed  thinly 
in  four  inch  pots,  afterwards  shifting  them 
into  six  inch,  in  which  size  they  may  be 
flowered  very  nicely.  Although  a  pot  of  mig¬ 
nonette  is  always  a  welcome  subject,  either 
in  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-reom  window,  it 
is  rarely  well  grown  in  pots  outside  of  market 
establishments,  in  some  of  which  it  is  made  a 
specialty  of.  This  we  attribute  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  to  coddling.  When  sown  at  the  present 
time  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  seed 
pots  in  a  shady  position  till  germinating  takes 
place,  taking  care  to  protect  them  from 
drenching  rains,  and  not  only  to  prevent  the 
seed  from  being  washed  out,  but  also  to  save 
the  soil  from  getting  sodden,  which  hinders 
the  progress  of  the  young  plants  very  consid¬ 
erably,  and  in  many  cases  accounts  for  the 
yellow,  sickly  condition  that  we  frequently 
find  them  in.  Though  mignonette  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  plant  that  will  grow  anywhere, 
such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  indeed  it  abso¬ 
lutely  refuses  to  grow  in  some  soils,  at  least 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  order  to  succeed 
in  growing  it  successfully  the  compost  should 
contain  a  proportion  of  lime.  Old  plaster 
shaken  through  a  riddle  answers  the  purpose 
very  well,  and  in  this  somewhat  rough  condi¬ 
tion  tends  to  keep  the  compost  open,  which  is 
an  important  point.  Loam  and  leaf  mould, 
the  former  preponderating,  should  form  the 
body  of  the  compost,  and,  as  usual,  the  drain¬ 
age  should  be  ample  and  carefully  arranged. 
Soot  in  liquid  form  is  a  capital  stimulant 

Overcrowding 


U  uoeqnal  ed  for  House,  Bam.  Factory  or  Ontbaildiniics, 
and  c  sts  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron.  It  is 
ready  for  use.  and  easiiy  applied  by  anyone.  Send  stamp 


EXCEL810B  PAINT  AND  BOOFINO  CO. 
155  Duane  Street,  NEW  VOBK,  N.  T. 


Read  this  Carefully: 

ALL  GOODS  DELIVERED  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING  NAMED  STATES:  — New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland; 
also  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  when  the 
'amount  purchased  is  $10.00  or  over,  we  prepay 
express  charges  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan,  and  Iowa. 

We  do  not  issue  a  catalogue,  but  mil  at  all  times 
cheerfully  furnish  samples  or  price  of  our  goods. 


{FOR  irSE  or  COMMON  air) 

It  the  best  and  cheapest  device  ever  oSered  hi 
Developiug  Throet  aud  Luaga.  Uuequalled  ibr 
preventing  and  cuii  ng  CoasoaiatlMi,  AitliBM. 
Catarrh  and  Threat  Diaaajrt.  Also  for  prevmtioa 
of  Colds.  Invaluable  for  public  ipnkcn  and  singers 
for  improving  and  strengthming  voica.  Send  stamp 
for  circulars  to  ^  J,  HyglMlc  Mppiv  Ce..  Beatah. 


Queen’s  Physicians. 


Eminent  and  fashionable  London  physicians  are  prac¬ 
ticing  treatment  of  patients  by  mail  for  fee  of  a  crown. 

A  well-known  New  York  specialist.  Dr.  Bradley,  of 
"The  Long  Acre,”  1491-7  Broadway,  New  York,  is  in¬ 
troducing  this  novel  method  of  practice  in  this  country. 
His  specialties  are  skin,  chest  and  nerve  diseases.  If 
yon  live  outside  of  New  York,  you  can  consult  him  by 
mail  for  a  nominal  fee  of  a  dollar. 

A  specialist  of  standing  in  New  York  is  able  to  give  his 
patients  the  benefit  of  the  highest  attainments  and  skill 
of  the  medical  world. 


JOURNEAY.&  BURNHAM 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


during  the  flowering  period.  _ 

should  be  studiously  avoided  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  the  plants  kept  in  the  open  air  as 
long  as  possible  consistent  with  safety.  Though 
plants  that  are  getting  exhausted  may  be  resus¬ 
citated  by  being  reasonably  cut  back  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  start  again,  we  consider  it  the  better 
plan  to  bring  forward  successions,  when  nec¬ 
essary,  by  making  one  or  two  sowings. 


AS  jsnaoRL’nsQt  lOHia 

CONTAINING 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

'3V«^^^Brw*i.*Douai.ASv 

■-  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Tea  can  save  money  by  wearing  the 
W.  L.  Donglan  93,00  Shoe. 

Beeaaee,  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
this  grade  of  shoes  in  the  world,  and  guarantee  their 
value  by  stamping  the  name  and  price  on  the 
bottom,  which  protect  yon  against  high  prices  and 
the  middleman's  profits.  Our  shoes  equal  custom 
work  In  style,  easy  fitting  and  wearing  qualities. 
We  have  them  sold  everywhere  at  lower  prices  for 
the  value  given  than  any  other  make.  Take  no  sub 
stltttte.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  can. 


I  PURE  CmUN  WINE. 

t  For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  ef 

Milula,  lidigestiol,  Loss  of  Appsttte,it6. 

29  rae  Dvaaot,  Parla. 
i  E.FIKIGEIA4»I.,30N.WILUAIST,  NEW  YORK, 


INDIA’S  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  millions  of  people  living  in  India  are 
formidable  rivals  of  the  American  wheat 
growers  in  the  world’s  markets.  During  the 
last  four  years  they  have  exported  nearly  135 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  27  millions 
were  exported  in  1890,  56  millions  in  1891, 
28  millions  in  1892,  and  22  millions  in  1898. 
The  total  product  for  1894  is  estimated  at  258 
million  bushels,  as  against  268  million  bushels 
in  1893.  This  year’s  crop  is  two  million  bush¬ 
els  below  the  average.  More  than  the  usual 
acreage  of  wheat  was  sown,  owing  to  the  gen¬ 
erally  favorable  summer  and  autumn  rains. 
The  winter  and  spring  weather  varied  widely 
in  the  different  regions,  so  that,  though  the 
harvest  was  excellent  in  the  Punjab,  it  was 
decidedly  bad  in  the  central  provinces,  and 
only  fair  elsewhere.  The  cultivation  of  this 
cereal  appears  to  be  extending  in  Bengal,  and 
also  in  the  northwestern  provinces.  Although 
the  home  consumption  is  great,  there  has  in 
general  been  little  trade  in  wheat  between  the 
provinces.  Prcies  have  been  moderate,  even 
in  those  sections  where  the  crop  was  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  and  the  decline  in  the  export 
trade  has  combined  with  the  general  abun¬ 
dance  of  all  the  grain  harvests  to  keep  the 
price  of  wheat  below  fifty  cents  a  bushel. 


IODIDE  OF 
IEOH. 


Miss  Maria  PARLOA’S 
COOK  BOOK 


ALSO  IH  SYBUP. 


containing  100  recipes  which  she  has  latel}’ 
written  for  the  Liebig  Company 

SENT  FREE 


Sbeciallv  recommend'-d  bv  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Hcr'itula.  (Tumor-,  Kiuit's 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consninotion,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakue-H,  Poorness  of  tbe  Blo^d.  and  for 
stimnlaiing  and  reicnlating  its  periodic  course. 

None  gmutnf  u  -.less  signed  *•  BLANCARD.” 

E.  PouoEBA  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


on  application  to  Danchy  &  Co.,  27  Park  Place, 
New  York.  Drop  a  postal  tor  It  and  always  bny 


LIEBIG  COMPANY*S 
EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  IN  LONDON. 

This  has  proved  a  great  novelty.  The  first 
large  shipment  ever  made  to  England  arrived 
in  London  not  long  since.  Buyers  were  there 
from  all  parts  of  England  and  critically  ex¬ 
amined  the  fruit.  Although  in  fair  condition 
it  was  over-ripe,  showing  that  it  had  been 
picked  too  late  and  packed  too  lightly.  The 
result  of  this  initial  shipment  was  moderately 
satisfactory  however,  and  the  grapes,  plums 
and  pears  met  with  ready  sale.  Some  of  the 
last  named  went  at  low  prices,  ranging  at 
$1  to  $1.50  per  box  of  40  pounds,  although 
some  of  the  greener  pears  brought  as  high  as 
$2.75  to  $2.85.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  it  is  practicable  to  market  Pacific 
Coast  fruit  in  England. 


2Bc.  a  Bottle.  Immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continned  increased  demand, 
kll  drcggtJts  sell  it. 


i^GlIEAIESTlHYEimON 


AND  HEAD  NOISES  rclieved  by  ueino 


K«w  BciMfctEe  iBTeDtion,  BBtlrelj  different  in 
eonttroctioB  from  *11  oihor  deTioet.  AtiUtt  tLe 
d«*f  wbMi  all  <^er  derioM  fall*  a^  where  medi> 
eal  aklll  hae  (dTea  no  r^lef.  Ther  are  aafe. 
eomftortable  aM  larieiMe;  bare  m  wire  or  etrmg 
attaehmeat.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

W/LSOtM  KAR  ORUM  CO. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY 


Baiiey  Crwiata, 

I  Pastry  Flour. 

•Bapapa. 

uiples  Free. 

u.euA. 


Sugar  Cookies.  —  One  teacupful  of  sour 
cream,  one  egg,  one  level  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
spice  with  cinnamon;  mix  with  flour,  soft, 
roll  thin  and  bake  quickly. 


L  ^  1  j 

1  ill 

1  ■!  wiiirliji.^ 

iH] 

1  A  ^  J  A JMJiilllJ It' 

OUR  business  is  typified  in  this  sketch.  While 
there  is  a  hungry  world  to  feed  and  a  productive 
earth  to  supply  it,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  two 
together  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.  Especially 
acceptable  is 


One  pound  represents,  for  Soup-making  purposes,  45  lbs. 
of  prime  lean  Beef. 

It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  a  concentrated  Soup  “Stock,”  pure,  palatable  and 
economical.  A  two  ounce  jar  sells  for  forty  cents  and  contains 
enough  Extract  to  make  40  plates  of  Soup. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” — mailed  free. 


Armour  &  Company,  Chicago 


Octo'uer  25.  lS9i 


Dress  Goods. 

Important  Annonncement. 

All  sections  reitleiiished  with  the  latest 
L.oudon.and  Paris  Novelties,  consisting 
ot  the  new  silk  and  wool  Velvet  cords. 
Wool  Crepous,  Perforated  Broad-cloth 
and  Veliitina. 

Silk  Crepes,  Gauzes,  and  Chiffons,  lor 
evening  wear  ;  Two-toned  and  plain  ef¬ 
fect  Crystals  for  Reception  and  street 
wear. 

Also,  a  flue  collection  of  Plain  colored 
l>ress  Goods,  in  Himalaya  Plush,  Curly 
Afrlcaine;  Cashraeref,  Henriettas,  etc. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 


LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

Furnishing  Dept. 

Misses’  and  Cbildren’s  Reefers, 

Jackets,  Coats,  Capes, 

Rain-proof  Serge  and  Mackintosb  Cloaks, 
Suits,  Plain  and  Trimmed, 

Ladies’  Silk  and  Cbiilon  Waists, 

Wrappers  and  Tea  Gowns, 

Skirts,  Hair  Clotb  and  Moreen. 

FRENCH  AND  DOMESTIC  UNDERWEAR 
CORSETS; 

The  new  “  Parame.” 

®iuxxAva^  cf<'>  1  M 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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Overgaitera,  Lrggina,  lamb’s 
Wool  Soles,  “Alaska”  Bed- 
*  T'lon*  Soeks,  and  Belt  Slippers, 

Highest  award  at  World’s  Fair.  Absolutely  the  beet. 
If  d^ler  doesn't  have  them,  send  to  us  at  once. 

W.  H.  WILEY  A  SON, 

Box  1028,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 


THE 


GrfatAmfrican  ■!, 
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Company 
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cirmijirii 


130  and  132  West  42ud  Street. 

Jay  C.  Wemple  Co., 

Shades, 
hadings, 
hade  Rollers. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 


PUUST  mmLL  M9TAli»  (OOFFa^  AMD  TOlj 


«58-S85  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  lU- 


587-580  Broadway, 
N  Y.CITY. 


BARLOW’8  INDIGO  BLUE. 

TBS  rAMILT  wash  BLUC.  ALWATB  BaXUSLB. 
IK  S,  PHIb«  Pd, 
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